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A STATE DEER PARK FOR LONG ISLAND. 


On Long Island, within sixty miles of New York city, is 
one of the most wonderful natural deer preserves in this 
country. Here, in spite of pursuit which has been con- 
tinuous since the settlement of the country, and in spite of 
the proximity of the largest city of the continent, with its 
hosts of sportsmen and market hunters, the native stock 
of deer has persisted and remains to-day in a supply which 
is on the increase. 

That under existing conditions the stock should multi- 
ply is not remarkable, for these conditions are favorable to 
that result. The game is protected all the year through 
with the exception only of four days, the Wednesdays of 
November. Adjoining the open deer range are the fenced 
grounds of the South Side Sportsmen’s Club and other pre- 
serves; and when the shooting begins on the opening day 
the deer flee for refuge into these protected harbors of 
refuge, crowding in through some of the gates “like 
a flock of sheep,” as eye-witnesses have described 
it. Thus; while in a single day, as this year, a hundred 
deer may be killed by the army of sportsmen who turn 
out for the first Wednesday, large numbers escape to the 
park shelters, where they are shut in. The following 
Wednesdays show decreased scores. The entire number 
killed in the four days of last month was estimated at 
from 175 to 200, 

The number killed in 1897 was practically that of 1896, 
while the stock of game, according to the testimony of 
those who are informed, was larger this year than last. 
Persons familiar with Long Island know from observation 
that the deer have increased within the last fifteen years, 
and that the present rate of increase is steady and continu- 
ous. The explanation of this is found in the two facts: 
The first is that the hunting season is so short that it does 
not permit destruction which can effect a diminution of 
the supply to offset the increase. The second fact is that 
the deer are in a state of semi-domesticity, which is highly 
favorable to fertility, so that they are breeding as domes- 
tic stock do in security and tranquility. The open season 
of four days, separated by week intervals, is not so alarm- 
ing as to disturb the game and make it wild. The hunt- 
ing din and fusillade through November are as purely 
incidental in their bearing on the wildness of the game as 
is the incursion of the small boy in the chicken yard to 
run down a rooster for Sunday’s dinner. Before the sur- 
prised and terrified deer begin to suspect what it means 
for them the campaign is over. 

Under existing conditions, then, the maintenance of the 
Long Island deer stock is assured. Nevertheless there is 
heard annually the cry that the supply is being extermi- 
nated. This perhaps is not to be wondered at when one 
is confronted by a total of 100 deer killed in a single day. 
The facts, however, show, as we have said, that, notwith- 
standing the army of gunners who make up the skirmish 
lines in November, the deer actually are in numbers more 
than before. Moved by the reports of a highly sensational 

nature which the daily papers have given from time of 
the Long Island hunting, various well-meaning individ- 
uals have suggested that all the wild deer country should 
be taken up by private individuals, and converted into a 
great preserve, to the end of “saving the deer;’ and 
names of prominent land owners on the Island and 
others have been mentioned as having such an 
enterprise in view. Of this it is to be said 
that there is no necessity of any such undertaking for the 
sake of “saving the deer,” nor would there be any justice in 
inclosing those remaining lands now open to the public 
and shutting the people out from the privilege of deer 
hunting. The deer in the country which is still open to 
the public belong to the public, so far as hunting privileges 
are concerned, and there would be no justice nor anything 
other than selfish aggrandizement to justify one person or 
a number of persons in fencing the deer land, A very 
large number of people are interested in Long Island deer 
hunting, and interested equally in degree with those who 
have preserves or who could afford to take up new pre- 
serves. 

It may be, however, that the Long Island deer, being 
partially a domestic animal, might properly be treated as 
such in some way to make the surplus stock of advantage 


to the State at large. If any new deer preserves are to be 
established on Long Island they should be provided by 
the State Fish and Game Commission for the purpose of 
increasing the game supply of the Catskills and other re- 
gions which the Commissioners are endeavoring to re- 
stock. Then when the season opens, and deer rush like 
sheep through preserve gates, they could be taken by the 
Commission for breeding purposes or for immediate trans- 
portation to Sullivan county, the Catskill Mountains and 
elsewhere. Such a State park could be established with- 
out in any serious degree restricting the hunting privileges 
now enjoyed by the public. It would give a wise solution 
of the Long Island deer problem. 


FIELD TRIAL TRANSITIONS. 


PROPESSIONALISM in sport is business in sport, When 
professionalism has insidiously incorporated itself as a 
part of legitimate sport, it has always proved to be detri- 
mental and sometimes ruinous to it. 

However cunningly professionalism may be colored as a 
part of sport or cloaked to conceal its rapacity, it has but 
one earnest purpose in its efforts; the purpose of money 
getting. It is the business of making the most money ovt 
of the men who foster and follow sport for the pleasure 
of it, 

As a business necessity, the professional devotes his 
whole time, or a large part of it, to perfecting himself in 
his specialty,so that he may so excel the sportsmen in 
skill that his own business success, once he is able to par- 
ticipate, is assured. To the men who seek sport as a 
diversion from the mental and physical labors of business 
routine, the highest attainable degree of skill in sport is 
neither a necessity nor a possibility. A reasonable pro- 
ficiency is sufficient to insure a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess in the moments the sportsman can spare from 
business, 

While all professionals in sport seek to make the pleas- 
ure of others their own capital in business, there is a wide 
difference in them individually. A few are conservative 


_and moderate in their money seeking, while others have 


arapacity which would hardly be satisfied if it absorbed 
everything. 

Professionalism in its own sphere has its own mission, 
It accomplishes much as a useful accession to sport, but it 
is not the sport itself, nor does it emanate from the class 
which makes sport an institution. And yet there are few 
institutions of sport which are not followed as a business 
by some professionals. No apparent harm may follow, as 
nearly all branches of sport have sufficient vitality to sus- 
tain a certain degree of parasitic drain without visible 
signs of harm from it. 

Probably no form of legitimate sport has been so per- 
sistently preyed upon by an element of professionalism as 
has that of the dog and gun. Field trials in particular are 
a lesson in the rapacity of an element of professionalism, 
ever hungry and unsatisfied, and in the harm of it when 
it has its way unchecked. ‘The first field trials, inaugu- 
rated in the 70s, were symbolical of true sport, of a spirit 
of friendly emulation among men who loved the pleasure 
of sportsmanship for its own sake. From this as a start- 
ing point there were rapid transitional stages from pleas- 
ure to business, There was a transition from cups to cash 
prizes; from trophies which commemorate a victory and 
perpetuate a glory, to cash which represents the profit of 
the moment. It isa significant period in sport when the 
winner demands cash for his victory in the same manner 
that the tradesman demands cash for his wares, or the 
laborer pay for his services. 

In the late 80s thousands of dollara were offered each 
year in prizes at the field trials, and nearly every field 
trial interest became commercial. Judges were paid large 
sums for their services,and many times they were pro- 
fessionals in the business. The professional secretary 
later dawned upon the scene. For the service of duing 
the clerical work of a club, a mere incident of business, he 
demanded and received as much as some men rec:ive for 
a year’s salary for constant work. 

The trials then consumed weeks of wearisome time in 
their running. It was laborious sport with an entire 
commercial significance. Out of this evolved the “field 
trial dog,” a wild creature, in most instances half broken 
or less,and always much given to hunting for his own 
pleasure, as is the way of such dogs. The dog which 
would work reasonably well to the gun belonged, in the 
jargon of the cult, to the class of “plug shooting dogs.” 


The distinction served a good commercial purpose in 
parading that no one could hope to own anything really 
“high class” unless it had on it the field-trial stamp of 
approval. No dog which worked pleasantly to the gun 
could ever hope to be “high-class,” The boom in prices 
followed. There was much studying and mixing of pedi- 
grees, and learned disquisitions on breeding by men who 
had become breeders and sportsmen on the previous day. 
The mushroom hordes who embraced sport as a busi- 
ness proposition abandoned it after the boom collapsed— 
as all booms in time do—but there was much money 
made, nevertheless, by a few who were more skillful in 
podigree twaddle with its commercial bearing than were 
others. Puppies with any satisfactory claim to fashion- 
able breeding sold from $50 to $250 when a few weeks old. 
Trained dogs of like kind sold from several hundred to a 
thousand or two thousand dollars. 

Still professionalism was unsatisfied. It advised or dic- 
tated as it could in the matter of grounds, of the selection 
of judges, of the amount of prizes, and it was particularly 
conspicuous in the columns of the sporting press other 
than Forest anp Stream. There were malignant contro- 
versies and columns of advertising vented in weekly 
series. Yet it was still unsatisfied. It invaded the club 
membership itself. Every interest of the sport was then 
directly under the professional influence. Field trials 
began to decline. 

There were but two clubs which closed their member- 
ship doors to professionals; those were the Eastern Field 
Trial Club and the Northwestern Field Trials Club. Many 
clubs have had their rise, progress and decline since those 
clubs were formed. As professionalism entered the clubs 
their non-professional members dropped out or their inter- 
est became dormant. They could find sport for them- 
selves, sport free from parasites. In nearly all the clubs 
in which professionals secured membership the non-profee- 
sional members withdrew to such an extent that the club 
was in the hands of professionals, and prestige and patron- 
age were largely lost. 

There came a time when the evil began its own cure. 
A strong sentiment has grown against the professional 
club member, the professional secretary, the professional 
breeder, who endeavor to foist themselves on sportsmen as 
the true article of sportsmanship, though always talking 
shop. Professionalism, with its tentacles in every branch 
of field trial interest where money could be gathered, 
nearly strangled it. 

Professionalism in its place we recognize as of sterling 
worth, but professionalism asa parasitical industry we are 
opposed to. It is gratifying to note that the prospect for 
the proper regulation of professionalism in sport, whether 
at the trap, bench show or field trial, is now more promis- 
ing than it has been in many years past. 








FREQUENT allusions have recently been made in the daily 
press to the project said to have been set on foot in Tunis 
for breeding egrets in confinement, the intention being to rob 
these birds of their plumes during the breeding sesson, much 
as ostriches are deprived of their feathers, A writ. r nemed 
Jules Forest is quoted as having written to the Rerue Scien- 
tifique, of Paris, an account of this project, in which the sup- 
posed breeder inclosed a considerable area of ground with a 
wall and covered the space with wire netting, Young egrts 
are said to bave been procured in 1805 and in 1896, the rum- 
ber of adult birds is said to have been 400. It would seem 
that the birds started io at once to make the merchaut’s 
fortune, acd were working hard for it. 

The birds are said to be fed on horse and mule meat, 
worn out animals being purchased at the cost of avery few 
francseach. The breeding mothers are said to be supplied 
with small minnows, 

The distant location of this “heron farm,” and the fact 
that their breedivg in conflnaement would be epposed to 
much that we imagine we know about the heron’s life his- 
tory, warrants the public in wailing for something a little 
more definite abvut this project before accepting these news- 
paper stale ments as true, 





Read that account of the St, Louis game market and of 
the industrious hunters who supply it. The story is one 
which has all the more interest because it is written with- 
out prejudice. The statistics are instructive, and not less 
so the frank avowals of St, Louis dealers that their hired 
hunters begin their campaigns long before one close sea- 
son has expired and extend them long after another close 
season has bezun. 
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THE NATIVE AMERICAN HUNTER. 





1V.-A HUNTER HUNTED. 


Tus happened a long time ago. One time at the end 
of the summer a party of Cheyennes started out to look 
for camps of their enemies to take horses from them. 
There were about thirty-five men in this party and they 
were hoping that they would find a camp of Shoshones or 
of Bannocks from whom they might take some horses; for 
the Shoshones and Bannocks had good horses and many 
of them. ; 

The Cheyenne village stood on a little stream flowing 
out of the Black Hills toward the east, and these men 
started from there on foot, going through the Black Hills 
and coming to Powder River near the Pumpkin Buttes. 
From here they followed up Powder River. In those days 
the Snakes and the Bannocks lived all through the moun- 
tains and often came out on the plains to hunt buffalo, but 
the Cheyennes did not often go into the mountains. 

One t these people camped at Powder River Cafion 
and slept there, but very early in the morning, “a as the 
sky was beginning to get gray, they got up and built a fire 
and cook mene hod and started to travel onward, walk- 
ing one behind the other. A few of these people had 

s, old smooth-bore muskets, but most of them carried 
ws and arrows. 

They had started and were teaveling nas slowly, and 
it was now full daylight, only the sun did not yet shine 
down into the cafion, but they could see the line of its 
brightness creeping down the mountain to the west of 
them. Justas they rere gang up out of Powder River 
Cafion, Dog Head, the leader, looked up on the mountain 
to one side and saw a big ram come out into sight and 
snort. It stood on the edge of a cliff, among the grass and 
brush and pines that grew there, and they could only see 
its head and neck and its big horns, 

All the men stopped and looked at this ram, and said to 
each other: “See that mountain sheep. I wish we could 
get closer to him and kill him, so that we might have him 
to eat.” Fora little while the sheep stood there, turning 
his head slowly one way and another, looking all about 
him, and the war party stood still and watched him. 
Then presently the ram drew back and disappeared, and 
the party started on again. Before very jong they 
saw the sheep come out again on the edge of the wall 
farther along, as if he had trotted along the shelf and then 
come out again to look at the men traveling. Again the 
Cheyennes stopped and looked at the sheep. 

Ont of sight of the Cheyennes something was creeping 
very slowly and softly along the shelf of the cliff on which 
the sheep was standing, and as the men stood there look- 
ing they saw an animal fly through the air and alight on 
the back of the sheep as it stood there looking down on 
the travelers. It was a mountain lion. The lion ayes 
on the sheep’s back and caught it around the neck wit 
one paw; but the sheep, instead of turning to run back, 
sprang forward, and both came tumbling down through 

e air to the foot of the cliff. 

They fell a long way before they struck the rocks, and 
after they struck them their bodies rolled far down the 
steep mountain side. The Cheyennes quickly ran forward 
to the place where they were. There they found the 
mountain lion trying to get away. Two of his legs and 
some of his ribs were broken, and they killed him. A 
little way off they could see the mountain sheep, but when 
they went up to it there was something queer about it. 
The skin seemed loose, and when they took hold of it and 
lifted it up they found inside the skin a person. 

The head and neck of the sheep were stuffed with grass, 
and balls of clay were put in it for eyes. The rest of the 
skin was drawn over the man’s head and body, and his 
arms and legs were rubbed with white clay. In his left 
hand he had his bow and in his right a sheaf of arrows. 

It was in this way that he hunted through the mountains. 
If sheep ‘or deer saw him they thought him a sheep, and 
he could walk close to them. 

The Cheyennes did not know who this man was and 
did not find his camp, but they thought him a Shoshone 
or a Bannock, so they took off his scalp and brought it 
home with them. Geo. Brrp GRInNELL. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A DEER 
HUNTER IN VERMONT. 


I am exceedingly fond of sport, yet do not consider it 
worth the cost of bodily comfort. It does not seem to me 
that it pays to be frozen for therake of getting shots at wild- 
fowl, nor would I endure the privations and discomforts of 
reugh camp life for the chance of killing a deer, though that 
has long been my chief desire. The establishment of an 
oj season for deer in Vermont, and the glowing accounts 

ven of the abundance of that noble game there, seemed to 
offer the opportunity for which I had waited. Where deer 
come into the gardens of farmhouses, and even invade the 

streets, one certainly need not endure great hardship 
in hunting them. A friend secured lodgings for me at a 
farmhouse where deer were said to be most abundant, and 
Oct. 1 found me installed there armed with suitable weapons 
and supplies, with such creature comforts as were not likely 
to be provided by my host. 

My host was past middle age, of a manners and speech, 
and a countenance so honest that 1 was at once inspired with 
confidence in all his statements. He told me that deer were 
frequently seen on the farm, in the pasture with the cows, 
and in the grain fields, and that more than once an old buck 
had come into the garden from which he had to be ‘‘shooed 
out to keep him from eatin’ up the garden sass,” as my en- 
tertainer expressed it. : 

My neatly furnished room, which had been fitted up for 
the pertoh summer boarder, overlooked the garden, and I 
spent a whole day sitting in an arm chair at the window 
watching for the coming of the antlered monarch of the 
hilis, But I waited in vain, and in vain did I arise at an 
unearthly hour morning after morning and accompany the 
cowboy to the pasture in the hope of finding him or one of 
his fellows there. 

Thus an unsuccessful week passed, and then my kind host 
advised going to the woods, where, he said, ‘‘The’ was 





allers more deers ’an what the’ was in the lots. You'll like’s 
not find ’em in’ the spruce treesa-gummin’. They’se 
terrible critters for chawin’ gum when they hain’t chawin’ 
nothing else, and you might find one stuck. with his teeth 
sot in a gob of gum as he couldn’t pull off.” This was a 
fact in natural, history quite new to me, and I expressed 
some surprise, yet no unbelief; for bow cotild I, as I looked 
in the guileless face of my informant and he emphatically 
reiterated, ‘‘Yes, sir; you'll allas see deers a-chawin’ gum 
when they: hain’t a-chawin’ nothin’ else.” I remarked that 
this was possibly what 1 had seen the cows and sheep on the 
farm engaged in while they were at rest, and wondered that 
the horses and pigs had not become addicted to it; but my 
honest friend assured. me that it was wads of re that the 
cows and sheep chewed, not gum, which was less easily ob 

tained, and that it ‘‘comeheow didn’t seem to come handy 
for hosses and hawgs to chaw stiddily without swall’in’.” 
I wonder if this habit of gum chewing was not learned of 
the deer by the people. Every one who does not chew to- 
bacco chews gum. 

I at once proceeded to range the border of the adjacent 
spruce forest, but the most careful research failed to dis- 
cover a deer, though there was eee of gum which should 
have attracted them. What I did find was only bitter disap- 
pointment. 

One day my attention was attracted by thé movement of 
some undergrowth about 50yds from me. As I caught 
sight of a patch of blue which, as I had heard of deer being 
in the blue coat, this | was sure belonged to the game [ was 
in quest of. I leveled my rifle and, taking as steady aim as 
the tumultuous beating of my heart would permit, I pulled 
the trigger. Imagine my consternation when I beheld, not 
a noble buck plunging forward, but a man clad in-an old 
army overcoat come walking forth swearing outrageously, 
calling me opprobrious names, and demanding in the name 
of blanks too venomous and unseemly to mention, ‘“‘what I 
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JOHN GOMEZ. 


Born in the year 1781, now living on Panther Key, Florida. From a photo- 
graph in 1897 by Tarpon. 


was a-shootin’ at.” He was very impolite and unreasonable, 
for I had only shot a hole through the skirt of his miserable 
old coat. When I gave him $1 to mend it his manners im- 
= materially, though he declined an invitation to hunt 
with me. 

Next day I was out in the woods betimes, but saw nothing 
worth a shot till near noon, when, as I was standing in some 
undergrowth at the back side of my host’s farm, I heard the 
approaching footsteps of some large quadruped. Oocking 
my rifle, I kept perfectly still, with my eyes fixed in the 
direction of the sound, and presently saw the tops of a pair 
of horns moving slowly above the bushes which quite hid 
the body of the animal from my view. I could not doubt 
that it was a buck, for what else with horns could be in the 
woods? As the direction he was taking would not bring 
him in plainer-sight, I calculated the position of the shoul- 
der, ma taking a careful aim a little behind it fired, the die- 
tance being not more than 20yds. The report of the gun 
was followed by a bellow of mortal “gon , such as I had 
not expected to hear from a deer; still I doubted not that 
such it was upon which my .32-45 had done its fatal work, 
The stricken beast went crashing through the underbrush 
at a tremendous pace straight toward the oj field, for 
which I was thankful, as it would make the finding of m 
game easier. There was no difficulty in following the trail 
of blood, nor even the hoof prints, which were distinctly 
marked in the mold and very large, I thought, already ex- 
ulting over the size of my trophy. I soon came to the pas- 
ture, where I easily followed the trail of blood, constantly 
looking forward in expectation of seeing the buck, but he 
was nowhere to be seen on the cl slope that reached its 
crest half a mile before me. To this I burried on the trail, 
and from it beheld about 200yds. beyond me the great carcass 
of my victim. Two men stood near it, whom I recognized oa 
my approaching them as my host and his h man. I 
could not withhold a triumphant whoop, and called out to 
them to congratulate me on my success, but they did not 
seem to share my enthusiasm at all; on the contrary, my 
host looked exceedingly glum, and addressed me in a tone 
of corresponding severity. 

**Is th's ere some o’ your duin’s?” he demanded; pointing 
his thumb over his shoulder at the dead animal. 

“Certainly, I shot the deer over yonder in the edge of the 





woods,” I answered, not a little puzzled by bis manner, 


which I attributed to nothing but envy. “Isn't iteall right, 
Mr. Palmer? He had horns, he was not ds, 
he was not at a salt lick, and I haven’t killed -one of 


them,” I added, with my mind on the restrictions of the law. 

“Deer!” Ezekiel Palmer laughed a bitter, resentful laugh, 
and the hired man grinned 80 Widely that his big hand could 
not cover the corners of his mouth, ‘Look! Don’t you 
know a deer from a two year-old steer? Wal, you hev cut 
up @ dum purty caper!” 

Alas! it was tod true, as 1 saw on coming closer to my 
victim, and from the height of exultation I fell into the 
depths of humiliation. 

‘However, I s’pose you’re willin’ tu settle it ’thout makin’ 
no extry cost,” Ezekiel said, softening his manner. I as- 
sured bim that 1 was, and asked him to name the terms. 

‘‘Wal,” he said after some consideration, ‘*I wouldn't ha’ 
took less in forty dollars for that are critter; but seein’ it is 
you un’ it wasa mistake, if you’ll gi’ me thirty we shall be 
square, an’ I'll du what I kin wi’ the meat an’ hide. The 
meat’s spoilt, probably, an’ the hide’s got a hole in’t; but I 
kin git a little somethin’ for’em, an’ you wouldn’t want tu 
bother wi’ ’em,” : 

I gladly accepted his proposal, and paying for the steer 
and $8 for a week’s board, at once returned to the city, 
though urged by Ezekiel to prolong my stay. He seemed 
quite willing to risk his steers. ‘‘Arter all,” he said, ‘‘it’s 
considerable cheaper for ye ’en if yu ’d shot a doe or a fa’n.” 

Considering my two shots simply as shots, I do not think 
them bad ones. Apo.tpaus Dosss. 

[Transmitted to Forest AND StREAM by Rowland E. 
Robinsou. ] 


AMONG PROTECTED GAME. 


GARDINER, Park County, Mont., Nov. 22 —Edétor Forest 
and Stream: I got back with Mr. Rogers late in October. 
We came in ahead of the packs, but saw very little game 
until we reached the point of the bill at the junction of 
Cache Creek and East Fork (Lamar River). There we saw 
a splendid band of about ninety elk, only one large bull with 
them. I had been telling Mr. Rogers that we would see elk, 
or ought to, but that they were on the ridges, Wesaw 
three more as we turned up Soda Butte Creek; the sun was 
jast down and elk were coming down to water. We saw 
some very heavy trails made during the deeper snow of Oct. 
16 and 17, but when we came in the snow was all off the 
lower levels. _We stopped at the Stage Station that night. 

We left Soda Butte early, but saw no game—only trails— 
until we turned off the road on a ‘‘cut-cff” at Litile Spring 
Oreek. In the edge of the timber, in little parks and in the 
timber. we could see hundreds of elk, most of them lyin 
down. Wishing to see how many there were, I whistle 
with my bands, trying to imitate an elk. You don’t bave to 
come very near duriog the running “season to get an 
avewer, as they will answer most any kind of a noise. [ 
was quite successful; the bulls were all around the cows, on 
hillsides in the timber, and gulches on ridges and openinge— 
alf whistling. 

Soon the cows began to move. Then you would have 
thought a thousand children were just out of schoo! ; cows and 
calves calling one another. Sucha racket I sup you have 
often heard, as there were from 800 to 1,000 elk in the band. 
They did not move fast; we did not see one run or trot; but 
we could hear them long after they were out of sight. On 
the other side of the ridge we saw another band of seycral 
hundred, but did not pass very near-~—at a quarter of a mile 
distant, { think—so did not disturb them at all. On our way 
to Gardiner | think we saw not far from 1,500 elk. ° 

We struck the head of the Turkey Pen at dusk. Riding 
down a little draw, we saw outlined against the sky a doe 


_ and two fawns, with their great ears looking like small wings. 


We talked to them, told them they were very pretty, and 
assured them of our good intentions; they did not move 
while they were in sight, though we rode within 50ft. of 
them. We reached Gardiner after dark, and had to ford 
Gardiner River—a nasty stream for that, The bridge had 
been torn out by Col. Youne’s orders, to prevent the pastur- 
ing of town cattle and horses in that part of the Park where 
the antelope usually winter. 

Soon after my return the Park antelope started to leave, 
crossing the Gardiner River and keeping a the foothills 
in front of the town, where they spent the night.’ I could 
hear coyotes running them all night, and once they came so 
close my house I thought they would go past it. The next 
morning some of the men here went down.about.a mile and 
a half and killed four antelope. This turned them back into 
the Park. Later some went below and were killed. Now 
those that are left are in the foot hills not far from Gardiner. 
There were about thirty soldiers with an officer down one 
day from Fort Yellowstone, trying to drive them further 
back in the Park. I do not think they were very successful. 
I saw the antelope break back once. think there are now 
about 125 left inthe Park. If it were not for the coyotes, 
there ought to be 1,000 or more. 

An cffort is being made to kill off the coyotes, and a few 
have been disposed of, yet I think there are now more coy- 
otes than antelope. It could not have been anything but 
coyotes that caused them to leave the Park, as the feed is 
very good and free from snow. 

he bears that were chained up at the Springs and foun- 
tain (four in all) have been released. The five elk at the 
Mammoth Hot Sprivgs are still in the inclosure, but are 
liable to be turned out, as they are not wanted at the park 
in Washington. E. Horkr. 





Old John Gomez, 

Tarpon Sprinas, Fla.—I had meant to write up the cruise 
for Forest AND STREAM, but we had such infernal weather 
that it took all the write out of me. In a twenty-eight days’ 
cruise we had one day and a half fair wind, the rest of the 
time it was a dead fight to windward, and for a good part of 
the time half a 

I send you a photo of old John Gomez, made in m.- 

. lL could see that old John is failing, and 1 doubt if you 
will ever see another pictureof him. If this one is fit I wish 
it could be reproduced in Forest anp Stream; there are 
many who would like to see it. You said once of one of old 
John’s pictures that the skin aid not show tage. Take 
a reading glass and look at this one and tell me what you 
think, af TARPON. 


The FOREST AND STREAM ts put to press each week on 
Tuesday. intended for publicatios 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicable ; 





Dec. 11, 1897.] 
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Glatuyal History. 
a 
VISITORS AT MY CAMP. 


Taese are notes of a trip in the Forest Reservation, in Wyoming, 
east of the National Park. 


Ar one of our camps. where we were located for forty 
days, the small animal life was most interesting. In num- 
hers the little chipmunk was first, the wee ones of the 
Rockies. Others were the pine squirrels, campbirds (gray 
jays), Clark’s crows, a bluejay (once we had two), mice, 
mountain rats, wrens, woodpeckers and other visitin 
birds, and at night a few owls. We had a large camp, wi 
a camp-fire—not the cooks—and some seven tents and a 
lodge up. The dining room was very comfortable, with 
benches and a slab table. 

The squirrels were everywhere in the trees after pine 
nuts, working from early morn until almost dark. The 
chipmunks were not as hard workers, but were very busy 
while they Were at it, and so tame that at times they 
would come up on the table when only one or two were 
eating there. They would sample everything. Once there 
was a four-quart pan half full of stewed raspberries there. 
A chipmunk got on the edge of the pan, reached down in 
the juice and got a berry. After g it he concluded it 
was and just the thing he was looking for. It was 
not long before a dozen were at it, dipping down and fish- 
ing out the berries, the dark juice wetting their arms and 
bodies. Soon, with their running back and forth, they 
had the table so stained that it had to be cleaned with an 
<-> and such a dirty lot of chipmunks I never saw 

ore. 

The place where the cook threw the slops and garbage 
was alive with them. It was fun to see one get a large piece 
of apricot and sample it, turning it round and round. A 

iece the size of a half-dollar was nothing for them to 
faadie, but they were sure to sample the whole edge. I 
saw them hide a few things in trees, but usually they took 
them to their nests. The pine squirrels and birds used to 
come to the dump too, and all were very busy taking what 
they liked away, After that they would steal from each 
other’s caches. Quite a distance from the fire, where we 
had it under netting, the cook used to trim the meat 
throwing the waste on the ground. This the birds an 
squirrels used to eat and cache. I have often seen a squir- 
rels carry a piece weighing 1 or 20zs. and cache it out on 
alimb. He would bave to watch it though, as the birds 
would steal it. I have watched them, and as soon as a 
bird came near if the squirrel saw it he would hurry to his 
cache and drive the bird away, scolding and chattering all 
the time. Usually the Clark’s crows would carry the meat 


off. 

I often watched to try to determine how long the squir- 
tels left the meat in the trees. I think only long enough 
to dry fit to take to their stores. It isa very common 
thing for them to dry mushrooms and other fungi. Once 
we watched a squirrel digging in the smooth ground about 
20ft. from the camp-fire. Soon we saw him get something 
white, eat a little and carry some upa tree, Investigatin 
I found part of what we call a devil’s snuff-box. It h 
not broken ground, yet the squirrel found it. I saw the 
chipmunks eat some of the very dry meat, but did not see 
them carry off any large pieces. One squirrel used to have 
regular fights with our netting. In his attempts to get at 
the meat he would rush at it, try it time and again, then 
would try to get a mouthful of netting and carry it off, get- 
ting tangled up and scolding away ata trate. I think 
he swore some when he was baffled at muttering and 
talking very earnestly about it. 

The bluejay was the meanest thief about the camp. He 
seldom ones for himself, but stole the camp bird’s 
caches. The bluejay and the Clark’s crows carried their 
plunder further from camp than the other birds. It was 
amusing to see the birds trying to protect their stores 
and at the same time watts advantage of other birds, and 
putting in all the time possible adding to them. At first 
all the chipmunks looked alike, but a while we could 
see quite a difference between them. One little fellow 
used to visit my lodge. One day I was reading, while he 
was helping himself to a few oats I had scattered for him. 
Just then the cook came in. The chipmunk ran all over 
me without showing any fear, but ressed hid be- 
tween our beds. The cook caught him and put him inside 
his shirt, where he stayed for two h sometimes peek- 
ing out from a hole in the elbow, or another on the shoul- 
der, from the neck and waist. Only when the cook bent 
over did he ap to be uncomfortable. Finally I had 
to help get him out, when he ran off chattering, but came 
back the next hour. 

The birds and squirrels would carry off every bit of 
cloth they could get hold of. Once ay 4 took all Mr. R.’s 

un cleane uare pieces of cloth 

is rifle. He left the box open one day for a short time, 
but long cota for the squirrels to cache it up in a nest, 
where one of the men found it with a few other little 
things missed from camp. 

e never attempted to kill anything about camp except 
mice and a mountain rat. Tbey would not on Vy steal 
from us, but cut our clothing, blankets, saddles and shoes, 
if anything was left for any length of time in the same 
place. Once I found a nest under my saddle made from 
the fringe of some of my towels, wool from my blankets 
ont cotton from a comfort. One ee was startled b 

something large run across my . Getting up, 
could hear the peculiar noise made by a rat when he gives 
wai by stamping his foot. I lit a candle and found 
him in my pack, I not kill him, but hit him with a 
rock as he went under the | door. I never saw him 


rward. Mr. Roosevelt these pack rats. Well, 
they won’t off anything they can’t move, but that’s 
all that’s where they are. 


There are many little one sees around campe like 
ours that one would like to tell about, but at the same time 
it seems trifling, I su to others. For instance, I 
throwing a of meat in the 

4 


camp-fire; some of the e hot ashes, were 
frying. The birds only see but smell this, and 
for a t they must have it. They did get some, 
but must have themselves a bit. They would dive 


down and try to take some of the large pi 


e had for wiving 


whole thing was of interest only to one who loves to watch 
the animal life in the woods. I saree you like to have 
mice run over your tent inthe night I don’t. I often 
used to hit at the place they were with a stick, and once 
heard one strike the ground several feet away after a 
blow. I wonder what it thought about it. Possibly it 
concluded there was an earth or tent quake about then. 

We made many side trips from our main camp. Saw 
some very rough country, grand and interesting, but noth- 
ing grander than the Tetons. 

Have you heard the story about the cat putting a black 
bear up a tree at the Fountain Hotel, Lower Geyer Basin? 
I won’t swear to it, but believe it. A cat had some kittens 
near by, and objected to one of the bears coming too close, 
humping her back and showing cat anger. The bear saw 
the cat, but did not fear so small a thing; but the cat was 
brave. It made for the bear, who sat up to fight it; but the 
cat was too much for the bear, and it turned tail, when the 
cat landed on its back, where it stayed until bruin went u 
a tree. Here the bear watched the cat parade around, 
daring it to come down, but the bear concluded it was 
better off sitting on a limb 20ft. from the ground than 
down there where that combination of claws was. I give 
you the story as I learned it. I believe it. I saw some 
pictures Mr. Thompson drew to illustrate it, and had all I 
could do to keep from stealing them. The pictures were 
drawn from imagination. I don’t think the story was. 

_ It’s been quite warm here this fall, so warm that there 
is very little snow on the lower levels, although consider- 
able has fallen. 

T have seen several mule deer along the Gardiner River, 
but no sheep as yet. They won’t come down until there is 
more snow. E. Horer. 


Does the Red Squirrel Store Food? 


_ JACOBSTAFF says of the red squirrel: ‘He lays up noth- 
ing.” I take it that Jacobstaff means that he does not 
store his food for winter. 

We do not have the blacks and grays with us any more, 
yet no later than the middle of October, when in the woods 
on the shore of Lake Ontario, fifteen miles north of this city, 
I found in a hollow black walnut tree nearly half a bushel 
of the nuts, and those that I examined showed marks of the 
teeth of some animal; my companion took every one of 
those nuts, as he had brought a bag for that very purpose. 
The hollow of the tree was large enough for a person to 
stand in and extended into the roots; the nuts were stored 
as far into the roots as possible. A week later I was passing 
the same tree and thought I would examine to see if more 
nuts had been stored; and I found just one lying in about 
the center of the tree, but noticed that every inch of space 
had been dug up, asif the owner of the pile of nuts had 
been looking for them, and, becoming disheartened at not 
finding them, had left the one he had brought to add to 
them; this nut also showed teeth marks. 

Now, my conscience troubled me a little for being an 
accessory to the taking of that half a bushel of nuts (I held 
the bag),"and as there were as. many or more on the ground 
under that very tree, I gathered and placed them as nearly 
in the same place as those taken; and to make sure that no 
human eye would see them, I covered them with the yellow 
re from the tree, and sprinkled the rotten wood over 
all. 

I was passing there again a week ago, and on oes 
the hollow tree found the nuts missing. There was about 
lin. of snow, in which were the tracks of the red squirrel, 
and I do not doubt that he had removed them to a more safe 
place, notwithstanding Jacobstaff’s assertion that ‘‘he lays 
up nothing.” I have also found the nest of the red-eyed 
vireo nearly filled with beech nuts, and wuld ask Jacobstaff 
what animal other than the red squirrel would have put 
them there. J. L. Davison. 

Lockport, N, Y., Nov, 27. 





The Linnwan Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday even- 
ings, Dre, 14 and 28, at 8 o’clock. The papers will be: 

Dec. 14—Edwin I. Haines, ‘‘The Nesting of Brionich’s 
Murre ( Uria lomvia) at New Rochelle, N, Y.” Postponed 
from November meeting Ernest Seton Thompson, ‘The 
Mammals and Summer Birds of the Yellowstone National 
Park.” Postponed from November wasting. 

Dec, 28—Frank M. Chapman, ‘‘An Exhibition of Lantern 
Slides of Birds in Nature.” 

Water W. GRANGER, Sec’y. 

AMERICAN Museum or Natorau History. 


A White Meadow Lark. 


Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Last month a Mr, Deibold, 
of this city, reported to me seeing a white meadow lark in 
the adjoining town of Pendleton, and said that he tried for 
three hours to shoot it. I informed him that it was against 
the law to kill meadow larks at any time. He said that he 
knew it, but would take the chances on that bird, and was 
going for iton Monday. (I presumed that he meant between 
Saturday and Monday ) I told him that he had better not 
let Dan Pomeroy, our efficient fish and game protector, 
know it if he succeeded in getting it. 1 also told him that I 
would go as far as Pendleton to see an albino meadow lark; 
but he would not give me the location. J. L. DAvVigon, 


A Red English Sparrow. 

Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 12.—While walking down Locust 
street this afternoon I saw a bird fly across the street and 
alight among some English sparrows that were feeding in 
front of a grain store As it looked to light-colored for 
Passer domesticus, 1 crossed the street to examine it, and 
found that it was of that species, but of abnormal color; 
being about the color of the fox sparrow (Passerella iliaca), 
I called the attention of a number of people to it, who said 
that they had never seen the like of it vefore. As it was not 
white, | suppose it cannot be called an albino, but merely a 
freak in color, J. L. Davison, 


A White Deer. 


Wruiu1aMsport, Pa., Nov. 27.—Mr. Geo. Lipp, of Hunt- 
ersville, Lycoming county, Pa., killed a white deer a 
few days ago. It was a spike buck, and weighed 108ibs. 
He wishes to dispose of the skin, which is pure white and 
very handsome. 5. W. Morsz. 


The Forest snp STREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us ut the 
otest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, 





Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

THERE are twenty-nine illustrations in the current edition of Game 
Laws in Brief, most of them full-page half-tones, and all admirably 
printed, The book is a beauty, and well worth having for the illus- 
trations which, Mr. Charles Hallock says, so well represent America’s 
wilderness sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the Uniied States 
and Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable ac- 
curacy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co, sends it postpaid for 2 cents, 
or your dealer will supply you. 








THE ROVING CARIBOU. 


Tue “roving caribou,” truly. Well is he so called, as 
this account will prove. On Nov. 14, after many and 
grievous mishaps and delays, I managed to shake myself 
clear from the pleasures of business and, as another writer 
has pleasingly called it, the “debts, duns and deviltries” 
of civilization, With all my goods and chattels, weighing 
just 20lbs. exactly, wrapped in a blanket, ready for carry- 
ing many a weary mile—the rifle, snowshoes, and last, but 
not least, the little camera—I took my seat in a sled such 
as is common to the North Woods, pulled by a fine, strong 
team of horses, and started out on a thirty-seven-mile 
drive. The po road, though good in name, was cer- 
tainly very bad. e started at 11 o’clock at night, and by 
noon the following day, in the midst of a dviving rain- 
storm, arrived safely, though sore and aching in every 
joint, at Camp Pringle, where we found my guide waiting. 

leased as we were to see him, we were infinitely more 
pleased to see and taste the tip-top dinner he had ready 
waiting for us. 

Taking into consideration the rain, which was coming 
down in torrents, and the fact that the frozen river pre- 
cluded any attempt at canoeing, we gave up our plan of 
proceeding to Camp Crawford that afternoon. The morn- 
ing broke fineand clear, with about 8in. of fine snow on 
the ground—too light for the snowshoes, and enough to 
make the walking, especially to the greenhorn, beastly 
bad. However, after a hearty breakfast we got away on 
our fifteen-mile tramp to Camp Crawford, and before long 
the inevitable annoyances of a first day in the woods be- 
came apparent one by one. The carrying strap would not 
sit right; the bundle would hang low; a year’s sojourn up 
in the den at home had put some kinks in the straps; and 
a fellow’s shoulders anyway have to get used to the thing. 
It is amusing how quickly you can get out of practice; an 

in, if you are strong, how soon you can carry a load 
which would a few days before have fairly killed you. 
Then the moccasins were new and had not the set of the 
foot, consequently a slippery place on the gronnd meant a 
sore place on one’s body, and so on ad infinitum. But 
rece d about 4 P. M. we arrived, tired and bruised, 
scratched and torn, at Camp Orawford, very prettily situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Northwest Miramichi River. 
It is a fishing camp, owned by a New York gentleman, 
who spends a week or so here every summer salmon jish- 
ing; and, unless having seen it, one can scarcely under- 
stand the peculiarity of finding a nice little frame house 
lanted there in the midst of nature and so far from 
uman habitation. 

Having spent the night here, tae next morning we 
started off into the wilderness proper, and had gone but a 
short distance when we came upon the tracks of a very 
large moose, not more then a day old. However, our 

me was caribou, not moose, and we kept on. We 
unched on the side of a small lake, which, my guide told 
me, contained some monster trout; as the previous spring, 
while pouting that way just after a violent storm, whic 
bad piled the ice all up on one shore, he found hundreds 
of dead trout of immense size strewn along the shore. I 
wanted to see some such trout, and after a voyage of dis- 
covery among my pockets found a big hook and bit of 
line, which, baited with a piece of fat pork, succeeded in 
dragging two fish in quick succession through a hole cut 
inthe ice forthat purpose. We quickly photographed 
them in two positions and returned them to the water, as 
it was close season and at least one of the fish was full of 
spawn. I am sure the biggest one weighed 5lbs.; he wasa 
perfect pa 

After lunch we kept on and shortly came upon two 
fresh tracks of caribou, the first we had seen. Another 
hour’s traveling brou ht us out on ground, and 
good feeding ground , and here the tracks became so 
numerous as to excite no attention. About dark we ar- 
rived, leg-weary, it is true, but not very tired, at Smoky 
Camp. About this camp hangsa tale. It was pee up 
some eight years ago by those veteran trappers Pringle 
and Braithwaite, and owing to its unexcelled ability to 
smoke out any tenderfoot it was dubbed “Smoky Camp.” 
However, years of use and abuse have so altered it that 
it smokes no longer, and henceforth should be called 
Camp Lonesome, for a more desolate spot would be hard 
to find. Immense somber pines surround it in every di- 
rection—nothing but a gloomy forest, with not a place for 
a beam of sunshine. : 

It was:indeed a fit place for the tragedy we read on the 
snow at our camp door—a few bits of rabbit fur, some 
bones, the snow stained red, and leaving on its truthful 
surface the marks of rabbit and sable tracks. A short 
distance up the line is a sable trap; let us look into it, 
Ha! there he is, and a beauty too; retribution in this case 
came sure and swift. His furry coat, it may be, is destined 
to adorn the neck ofsome city belle, who will little know or 
dream of the tragedy there so plainly pictured to a woods- 
man’s eyes on the snow. 

To this camp, one night in the early spring on his first 
trip for the year, Braithwaite had come, utterly tired ont, 
just at nightfall; and fatigue caused him to lie down with- 
out fire and without supper. In the night something 

lling at his blanket roused him to a semiconscious con- 

ition, and he gave utterance to several “eheu’s” and again 
went sound asleep. Next morning on wakibg. to his utter 
and unbounded astonishment, he saw leading from the 
circle of woods to the camp door a bear track; and going 
back was another. But in place of having retired, as a 
bear ought to retire from a nocturnal raid, it made away 
with a succession of tremendous lea Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the bear had cleaned out every par- 
ticle of grub and gear which had been stored all winter at 
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the camp. Such an adventure would, I think, effectually 
prevent me from ever making my bed in the woods minus 
a fire. 

After mending a rent in the bark roof, made by some 
other bear within a few weeks of our going there, we had 
a hearty supper, and then turned in with great expecta- 
tions for the morrow. What was our chagrin on opening 
the door in the morning to find that rain had fallen, and 
then a frost had made a nasty crust on thesnow. We 
started out to the open ground with hopes at zero, and kept 
studiously to it, as to hunt in cover on such a day would 
have been worse than useless. Fortune was with us, 
and about 10 o’clock away to our right we spied some 
caribou feeding. Then began some still-hunting which 
was still-hunting in the fullest sense of the term—man’s 
ingenuity against the alert and ever watchful senses of the 
arimal. A slight rise in the ground enabled us to get 
within 200yds. of them by crawling along slowly and pain- 
fully on hands and knees, gently breaking the crust with 
our hands, and removing it to make room for our bodies. 
A bitterly cold wind was blowing, and snow has little heat 
in itself. There we would be, one hand down in thesnow, 
the other in the air perhaps, when one of the caribou 
would look our way, and there we had to remain, motion- 
less as statues, for mayhap five minutes at a time. 

We crawled in this manner about an eighth of a mile; 
then our cover was gone NNT We were on top of 
the rising ground; they were below us, 200yds. away. 
Every movement we made would become instantly a 
parent tothem. We lay «and watched them some little 
time, and a pretty picture they made pawing away the 
snow, to sone the favorite moss concealed below. There 
were four old bulls with their white necks, two cows and 
acalf. Only two of the bulls had horns, the others hav- 
ing already dropped theirs. But, what’s the matter? 
Every h is thrown in the air. A moment, and all 
seven are bounding away, but after half a dozen jum 
they stop, as is the manner of caribou when startled, to 
find out the cause of alarm. What a tumult of conflicting 
emotions surged through me at that moment! Must I, for 
the sake of being sportsmanlike—for the sake of the ten- 
der feelings of some of my American cousins, who on a 
previous occasion took me to task for committing an act 
such as would better befit a hungry butcher than a sports- 
man—must I for that reason see the long-sought quarry 
run away, and never try to stop it? Again they start 
away when “Shoot!” said my guide, and flinging to the 
winds all sentiment, I fired. 

To my intense satisfaction down went the noblest buck 
in the herd, the patriarch of them all. But then (and 
loath I am to admit it) I got rattled as completely as would 
the veriest greenhorn. Buck ague was no name for it. 
Several shots, sent in quick succession, went whistling 
after the flying herd, when it suddenly struck me that I 
was shooting a Ja shotgun, completely ignoring the rear 
sight. Of course, the caribou went away, and they de- 
served to get away from such a hunter. They were pretty 
though. It will a long, long time before the picture 
presented by the caribou, running away over the barren 
ground, will fade from my memory. Their dark, mouse- 
colored bodies so clearly outlined against the snow on the 
hillside, as they gradually but ee vanished from sight 
over the hill; the white necks of the bulls, the extreme 
grace and agility with which they moved, all combined to 
make a most beautiful picture. 

However, from poetry we must come down to reality, 
and get our caribou skinned and dressed, a good hour's 
work, and not to be delayed when the mercury is hover- 
ing around zero, When the task was done, and skin and 
head were arranged in such a way that they could freeze 
without damage, we built a fire, boiled our kettle and had 
& well-earned lunch, and time for mutual congratulations 
on our luck. A long and weary carry brought us back to 
camp with our trophy and a portion of the meat, which 
we immediately sampled for supper. 

The next morning the weather, althongh fine, was stil] 
unfavorable for still-bunting, and for the day we saw no car- 
ibou, Butif we did not see them, we certainly found their 
traces. In one feeding ground, about two acres in extent, 
there was scarcely a foot of snow not tracked and pawed 
over, with here and there the beds of some which had 
been lying down clearly defined. Surely such a sight 
was almost as good as seeing the game itself. We also 
came on three very fresh moose tracks the same day, and 
following them a short distance saw where the game had 
run. I think the noise we made, slight as it was, must 
have started them. On the way back to camp we visited 
some beaver traps, set by wy guide; but some wandering 
ane having got into the traps, had saved the beaver 
for that time at the expense of their own lives. 

The next day we took a bushed-out trail through the 
thick woods for Caribou Camp, at the Bald Mountains, 
where we arrived at nearly dark. The only interestin 
notes of the tramp were of several fine marten we foun 
in the traps, and the tracks of a moose which we thought 
had been started by our nbise. It was a most unpleasant 
“| raining heavily all the time. 

hat night we had more snow, and the next morning 
proved an ideal one for the still-hunter. However, luck 
was not with us. We went out on the barren ground 
back of the mountain, but the caribou were not there, and 
as we had not time to seek new pastures that day we got 
back to camp early and had the only easy day on fhe 
whole trip. 

The next day was fine and clear and cold, and capital 
for still-hunting. We took our way shortly after daybreak 
to a valley some five miles from camp, and there we did 
indeed find caribou in front of us, to the right of us, to the 
left of us; yes, and behind us too. They were everywhere, 
although concealed by the thick wivih. Going back on 
our track at one place a short distance, we found where a 
big bunch had crossed a place on our track which we had 
gone over ten minutes before. But what is that moving 
ahead? A careful investigation reveals a bunch of six 
cows and calves lying down; we leave them unmolested 
and keep on without disturbing them, when—good gra- 
cious, what horns! Two reports and the horns were ours: 
it was a noble beast. Many and many a time have I 
dreamt of such a pair, but here was realization. How we 
admired them, and went over the thirty-four points again 
and again before we were content to in the task of 

em it. * Though this was heavier than either of our 
- other heads, it felt the lightest while carrying it out. 
Surely one such animal was game enough for one day, and 
in the bigness of our hearts we allowed several others that 
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offered shots to goon unharmed. I am quite confident 
that on that day alone I could have killed six or seven 
caribou had I been so minded. 

The following day we started out, and had a hard carry 
without any fun all that day and the next, when a fine, 
big bull, with the finest brow antlers I ever saw, gave me 
another by no means to be despised eerer- 

The next day we went out on our old hunting ground 
with the camera, and endeavored to get some pictures of 
the live caribou; but asluck would have it, we could never 
approach near enough to get a good picture, although the 
previous day in the rain we had had several good sneer. 
tunities, but bad light. We followed one bunch heading 
toward the camp; they actually went within 50ft. of the 
camp door, and had anyone been there it would have been 
an easy matter to get a fine picture. 

It was a roarvelous country altogether. The roads of 
the caribou could be seen everywhere, almost 6in. or so 
deep, trodden right down to the ground, and evidently 
so much traveled in the summer and fall as left not a ves- 
tige of vegetation growing on them. 

The rubbing was another great feature; in some places 
almost every tree showed the effects of the caribou borns 
on them. 

Glancing over the preceding paragraphs, any one will 
say: what splendid luck! Yes, it was fine luck,I will 
admit; but then, mind you, there was also an immense 
amount of splendid work about it. 

The hardship of walking through snow some 12 to 18in. 
deep—too fine for snowshoes, and so deep as to give leg- 
weariness with a vengeance—I have already spoken about. 
Carrying out the heads, horns and skins was work with a 
vengeance to any one unaccvstomed to such exertions. 
Not but what it was pleasant work, because it was, as 
it could not fail to be with one of the largest caribou ever 
shot in New Brunswick on one’s shoulders. 

Then again: creeping on to a band of caribou, perhaps 
lying flat on your face, hitching yourself along on your 
elbows, the snow getting down your neck and up your 
sleeves, the thermometer dancing about down at zero, or 
the rain falling in torrents—prolong this form of amuse- 
ment for say two hours, and then let any one say he feels 
comfortable. It certainly is no fit amusement for our 
friend whose health is broken down and who wants to 
recruit. Possibly we arrive at camp some night all wet 
and weary, and ‘some hours after dark; wood has to be 
got, the fire kindled, some tea made, and then we must 

et dried out. It looks nice on paper, roughing it, truly. 

would rather be excused myself, although when it has 
to be done I am not the one to funk. 

Another night you are sleeping in a bark lean-to. In 
the middle of the night you wake, half frozen. The fire 
has burned down. You get up and replenish it, but you 
can’t get warm. Your back may freeze while your oppo- 
site side roasts, or your feet are burning and your ears 
freezing. Great fun, I assure you. 

Here we have a beautiful day, all nature seems to be re- 
joicing, and a man is glad that he is alive and able to be 
out with nature in the beautiful woods. Hello, here is a 
little stream to cross. No! I am afraid the ice will not 
bear your weight. Well, we will fell a tree across it. 
Good, and I start across. “Take care now,” I hear 
Arthur sirg out, “it would be mighty nasty to get a cold 
plunge bath to-day.” The other side is reached in safety 
and Arthur follows; half way across he sways pon ye 
first one way and then the other; he has to go, can’t help 
it, one foot and leg must get wet, and we are miles from 
camp. Oh, how nice! 

Coming out with our trophies was not all hard work 
though. One day we spent on the river in our canoe will 
long linger in 7 memory. A heavy rain the previous 
day and night had caused the stream to rise so that the ice, 
which before was strong enough to bear a man’s weight, 
was all driven out, and a furious, rushing, boiling stream, 
between iced-up banks, was the scene of our pleasure and 
sport. For sport it was to have our long 25ft. canoe fairly 
leaping toward a ee where the river, turning at a sharp 
right angle, would cause the water to pile up against the 
bank on one side with a swirl and rips which would 
make any one but an old hand pretty nervous. Or again, 
we come to a place where the river is to all appearances 
completely barred by immense boulders. There is no a 
parent passage through which to However, we are e 
the rapids and must face the music. A quick turn here, 
snub her up sharply there. Nowa good push. There is 
a sharp rasping sound for a moment as we graze the side 
of a rock, and looking back we see the nasty place quickly 
receding, and for a few minutes we have a rest as we float 
down a slow reach of quiet water. 

It was @ pretty sight, running down the river. All 
nature seemed to be locked in the winter's cold, silent, icy 
grip. Nothing but the water seemed to be moving. We 
ourselves were the - living things. ee is was 
enough to lift one’s mind away from all thoughts of city 
life and cares, and to give one that feeling of perfect rest 
and contentment which takes some people to the woods. 

Every few miles we came upon some new object of 
interest. Here was a famous crossing place for moose, and 
over there the place where, earlier in the season, two 
canoemen belonging to another party had seen a bull 
stand in the water and watch them as they dled 
toward him, and then calmly walk out of sight; needless 
to say, they had no gun. And so on right down the river. 
However, we at length reached our landing place back 
again at Camp Pringle, and contemplating the river for a 
moment after landing, my guide says: “Well, better than 
walking, ain’t it?” 

“I should say it was a good deal better than walking. I 
hardly like to consider the idea of conrying our heavy 
loads all that way on our backs. I'was well satisfied to 
come by canoe.” 

An hour or so after our arrival my portage team arrived, 
and after a good night’s rest we started out for home. On 
our way we shot a few partridges to take home tw friends. 
They were very tame indeed and would allow us to come 
so close that the trick of shooting their heads off with a 
rifle would have been no trouble at all, even to a r 
shot. I did not shoot any thus, however, as I think it 
spoils their appearance too much. 

An all day’s ride and part of the night landed us at 
Newcastle station, on I. C. Railway, where we met the 
train for home at 2 A, M. 

I had a great deal of trouble with the railway officials 
in order to get my game home; in fact, I came within an 
ace of having to leave it behind me, so it is not only our 
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American cousins who have inconveni with the auto- 
crats in the guise of railway officials. However, once on 
board the train the hunt was over, and it can fairly be 
called a success from beginning to end. There was nota 
day but what was full of pleasure, and I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. I intend to return to the same district and will 
devote my time wholly to securing a big moose head. The 
moose are there, of that I feel sure, and I will look until I 
find my big one. 

I have shut more moose and caribou in my compara- 
tively short experience than a good many much older 
hunters, and for the future I am going to Tet them alone 
until I find a bigger specimen of either than I already 
have. Goodness knows, big game is getting scarce enough, 
and it ill befits one who had success in the fullest 
sense to continue the slaughter of game which would fur- 
nish sport and more keen enjoyment to less lucky hunters. 
I took a camera with me for the first time this ? and 
in future shall certainly never go without one i i can 
help it; I would almost as soon go without my rifle. Owing 
to inexperience, my pictures were not very good, but next 
year I think I can promise Forest anp Stream readers 
some pictures of live moose and caribou in their native 
wilds such as they do not often see. Ido not want any 
one to run away with the idea that this is written either 
to advertise the country or my guide. I am under no 
obligation in the world to Pringle, but can truly say that 
a better woodsman I have never met, and any one going 
alone, as I did, will findin him a most congenial companion. 

As to the country, there is lots of game and lots of room 
in it for many a hunter; still I hope the day is long dis- 
tant when one party up there hears the dull and distant 
boom of some other parties’ rifle. TRaM. 

Hairax, Nova Scotia, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTS- 
MAN.—VI. 


(Continued from page h4h.) 
One-Eyed Shots. 


One October morning Mr. Boyden came down for a 
shoot rather unexpectedly. I was suffering untold agony 
from a stye on the upper lidef my right eye that was as 
large as a robin’s egg, and over it was a poultice larger 
than my hand; so, after giving all the factsin the case 
careful consideration, I came to the conclusion that I was 
not in first-class condition for a tramp through the brush, 
but Mr. Boyden appeared to be so disappointed that I 
finally agreed to his proposal that I should go and work 
the dog while he would attend to the shooting. Binding 
up my sick eye with a handkerchief, we started for a 
favorite woodcock cover where I knew we would find two 
or three birds, and I thought that these would just about 
keep bim busy for the day unless we should lose track of 
them, as I did not believe that he would kill one. When 
we arrived at the cover the dog at once pointed, and as 
Mr. Boyden took position in a little opening I went in to 
flush the bird, when I saw by the fresh markings that 
there had been a new arrival, and more than ever I wished 
that my eye was all right and that I had my gun. But I 
had not much time for thought, as the birds began to rise 
and he began to shoot. Indeed, I am not quite sure that 
I did not hear his usual bang—bang! before a single bird 
left the ground; at any ra‘e, the two events were so close 
together that it is possibleI may have been deceived. 
Three birds flushed from the first point, and two from the 
next one a short distance further.on, and before we came 
to the place where the first ones went down we had seen 
seven others, making ten in all in one small corner of the 
cover. 

After this I could not keep tally, as birds that we had 
started had become mixed up with fresh ones, but I 
judged that there were at least twenty birds in the cover, 
and I do not think that one of them escaped at least two 
barrels, while some of them had three or four times this 
number. But never a feather had we to show and I was 
in quite a state. Mr. Boyden appeared to take it easy and 
only complained that he was a little off, and blazed away 
at every opportunity regardless. Finally he declared that 
the gun had ome too hot for effective work and pro- 
posed that we eat our lunch and give it a chance to cool 
off, So we sat down on a big rock and discussed the 
morning’s work with our repast, and came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that unless there was a decided change 
in the programme our proposed game breakfast on the 
morrow would lack some of its essential features. After 
Mr. Boyden had uttered this self-evident truth he ap- 

red to realize the condition of affairs, and after turning 
it over in his mind a short time his face lighted up as he 
turned to me and proposed that I should take the gun and 
try my hand at it, as I certainty could do no worse than 
he had, and as I always shot with both eyes open I might 
by chance secure anna to keep us from es 

Now, I had been wishing for ay gan, and thinking that 
possibly I could once in a while hit one even if my best 
eye was tied upin a handkerchief, and as his gun hung 

recisely like mine, I agreed to make the trial, and with 
ae renewed we n started, and soon had a point 
when I stepped in front, and as the bird topped the 
birches I pulled for him and was delighted to see him 
tumble. Soon after I brought another one down, and then 
tried to have Mr. Boyden take the gun, but he refused, 
saying that this was the most wonderful performance that 
he ever seen, and he wanted a little more of it. So I 
kept on and in a short time we had eleven of the beauties, 
with only three or four misses. Boyden always told the 
story eleven straight, but as he was always a trifle mixed 
on the question of misses, his shortcomings in this line 
should be looked upon with lenient eyes. 

Four years later Mr. Boyden by appointment met Mr. 
Gos un and myself at Holland, and as we were 
walking from where we had left the team to the sawmill 
cover Mr. Boyden re the tale to Mr. Ashmun, who 
received it as a gentleman should, but we could both see 
that he took but little stock in its truthfulness. When 
the dog found a bird I requested him to allow me to ban- 
dage his right eye in order that he might see just how it 
was done. As he also shot with both eyes open, I had no 
fears for the result, and after securely tying on my hand- 
kerchief he walked up the bird an it as neat 
as he could have done with the use of eyes. “Why,” 
said he, “I did not believe that story, and you must D 
me for my unbelief. While I thought the feat impossible, 
it is a very easy thing to do,” 
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Upon this occasion Mr. Boyden refused to take a 
shot when with us, stating that he preferred to see us 
shoot; but when he was away from us and flushed a bird 
we heard from him, and as on each occasion I slyly passed 
him a bird Mr. Ashmun never mistrusted that he was not 
as good a shot as he was companion, 


Brolled Woodcock. 


It was upon this occasion that Mr. Boyden ate his first 
broiled woodcock, although he was greatly shocked when 
Mr. Ashmun proposed that we have some cooked in this 
way. Mr. Ashmun had a national reputation as a good 
judge of what was good and proper to eat, but Mr. Boyden 
thought it almost sacrilege to cook the re bird in any 
other way than to roast itin a hot oven. I forget just how 
many minutes, but Mrs. Kinney—our hostess at Holland 
—knew to a second, and they always came to the table 
done to a turn, 

Mr. Boyden was also a pretty good judge of good living, 
and he and Mr. Ashmun had quite an argument on the 
question, which was ae left to my decision. This I 

romised to give that evening at the dinner table. And 
in order that the grounds upon which I decided the ques- 
tion might be understood, as we arrived at the hotel I 
went upstairs to the north window—where we always 
hung our game—and selected three plump birds, which I 
plucked, and then going to the kitchen I obtained asauce- 
pan, into which I poured two teacups of milk, to which I 
added a piece of butter the size of an egg and set it on the 
stove, and ordered three generous slices of toast; then 
drawing my birds, I carefully washed the trail and 
dropped it into the saucepan with the milk and 
butter. I then split the birds on the back and 

wiping them dry with a soft cloth placed them on the 
gridiron, and as the fire was just right they were soon 
done to a turn—not dried up or burnt, but cooked 
through, and then removed and seethed for a couple 
of minutes in the milk, which was nearly but not 
quite at the boiling point. Meantime the toast had 
been placed on a platter of the proper size, and the 
birds were now laid upon it, breast up, and the contents 
of the saucepan poured over them, after adding about one- 
half of a level teaspoonful of salt. Then dinner was an- 
nounced, and I carried them to the dining room steamin: 
hot, and placed them in front of Mr. Boyden. He look 

at them rather disdainfully; then helping Mr. Ashmun and 
me, he took the remaining one on his plate, and as he 
made an incision with his knife, I could see his face u- 
ally change from its half-concealed look of disdain to one 
of pl surprise. Then he cut offa morsel and placed 
it in his mouth, and as his jaws came together he rolled 
up his eyes, laid down his knife and fork, and with beam- 
ing countenauce turned to me and exclaimed: “You have 
missed your vocation, you should have been cook to the 
et, that isthe very best cooked bird that I have ever 
tasted. 


Col. Skinner. 


A few days after this occurred the Springfield Club had 
a game supper, and in the menu was broiled woodcock. 
Col. Skinner, of the Turf, Field and Farm, published a 
scathing article upon the sacrilege, as he called it, of mal- 
treating the royal bird in this manner, and held up our 
club to scorn, and called them anything but sportsmen for 
allowing such things to be done with their sanction. Mr. 
Ashmun came to my office with the paper, and read me 
the article, and charged me upon my next trip to New 
York to call apes the Colonel and tell him that he was an 
unmitigated old fool. 

Soon afterward I was in New York, and calling at the 
office asked for the Colonel, and as he was pointed out to 
me I approached him and said that I was commissioned 
to call upon him and tell him that he was an unmitigated 
old fool; then I stopped long enough to note his fast rising 
choler and the amazed looks of those who had heard the 
remark, and added, by the Hon. George Ashmun, who 
said that he was ashamed to acknowledge any one as his 
friend who did not know that broiled woodcock was a 
dish for the As the Colonel and Mr, Ashmun were 
the best of friends and old companions together, of course 
Mr. Ashmun’s name set everything straight, and the 
Colonel promised to put to the test my method, which I 
mre him, and I have no doubt that he found the new 

ish to his taste, for he tendered a handsome apology in 
the next issue, and allowed that age was no bar to atiain- 
ing knowledge, and intimated that no one except an un- 

tigated fool would refuse to acknowledge a mistake, 
especially when so prime an article as broiled woodcock 
was in question. 


Woodcock—Maryland Style. 


Speaking of broiled woodcock reminds me ot an inci- 
dent that has often amused me since, although at the time 
it did not amuse me at all. I was quail shooting in the 
northwestern of Maryland, near the Potomac River, 
and was stopping at the house of a small farmer. One day 
while a small creek one of my dogs pointed a 
woodcock, and after bringing it to bag I turned down the 
run and in a short time I had seven of them. The next 
morning, when I was about to start, I asked the farmer’s 
wife if she would broil those birds for supper, and as she 
fave a ready assent and said that she knew how it should 

done, I gave the matter no further thought until it was 
nearly night, and I was returning tired and hungry, when 
I thought of the toothsome dainty awaiting my coming, 
and my wearied frame at once braced up and the tired 
feeling left me, althougk my hunger rapidly increased. 

Upon arriving at the house I found supper nearly ready, 
and hurriedly fixing up I was soon seated at the table, 
and you can i e my feelings, for I have never been 
able to express them, when I found that the good wife 
had mistaken the word and boiled the birds instead of 
broiling them. She had put them in the kettle with the 
potatoes and turnips, and all were boiled together. I re- 
member that I experienced a deep feeling of pity for the 
poor little as they laid there among the potatoes 
Seger Teaser a 

eir legs po i n the air, as though they were 
calling upon heaven to punish the foul wrong that had 
been done them; and I also remember that I had no 
woodcock for supper, but fell back on the mut- 
ton. One of them I took on my plate and tried 


to eat it, but had to give it up, and in order that 


I might not wound the feelings of my hostess I smuggled 
the larger portion of it into my eee that evening 
as I wandered along the banks of the Potomac, I silen 
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committed the bird to the calm depths of the beautiful 
river. The next day I found two of them in my lunch, 
and I dug a grave under the green turf and laid them side 
by side, their little necks still curled in disdain and their 
little legs still pointing straight toward the heavens. 
What became of the remaining four I never knew, but I 
do know that since that day, whenever I order broiled 
woodcock, whatever the cook does to them she does not 
boil them. 

An ltowa Lunch al Fresco. 


How well I remember my first broiled woodcock. I was 
in Iowa, some twenty miles northwest of Davenport, 
shooting chickens. As it was a hot September day, I quit 
shooting about 10 o’clock, and driving to a creek where 
there were a few scattered small trees, I selected the 
largest one, which afforded quite a respectable amount of 
shade, asa halting place, and turning my horse loose to 
get his dinner, I proceeded to make preparations for my 
own. I always carried a box in the wagon which usually 
contained ample materials fora lunch, but when I had 
time and was not too hungry I very often built a fire and 
made a pot of coffee and broiled a chicken or teal, and as 
on this occasion time and appetite were in about the right 
condition, I gathered some dead branches and started my 
fire, and selecting a brace of the youngest chickens 
I en to dress them by pulling off the feathers, 
skin and all, and soon had them ready for the grid- 
iron, which was a piece of coarse wire netting about 
15in, square. I had had this made to order, and always 
carried it with me, and found it to be one of the most satis- 
factory articles in my kit. After the chickens were 
dressed, I remembered that there was a woodcock in the 
wagon that I had killed the previous day, and thinking 
that it had hung long enough in the warm temperature 
then prevailing, I dressed it and placed it on the gridiron 
with the chickens, and as my fire had burned to coals and 
was ready, I cut some forks from the tree and stuck them 
in the ground in a square inclosing the coals, laying over 
each one the wire loop on each corner of the gridiron. 
With a sharpened stick about 3ft. in length I proceeded to 
turn my birds, and then to turn them again until the 
were done to a turn, when I sprinkled a little salt on eac 
and piled them in a nee upon a tin plate of crackers, 
and as the coffee was boiled and settled dinner was ready. 

The lunch box was also my table,and a newspaper 
served as table-cloth. This arrangement, I flattered my- 
self, was about as handy and convenient as could well be 
planned; for when I wanted pepper or salt or anything 
else that was in the box all I had to do was to take off the 
dishes and table-cloth and open the box, and then I was 
without the trouble and fatigue of getting up and going to 
the wagon after them. My carpet was a brown linen lap- 
robe and my chair one of the wagon cushions, so you see 
that my outfit was a combination of simplicity and useful- 
ness that bordered on the luxurious. My plates were tin, 
unbreakable, easy to wash, and the four took up no more 
room than one earthen one would. Napkins I always 
picked off the trees, as this saved washing as well as wear 
and tear. In the matter of cutlery I must own to rather 
an extravagant outlay,as I had six knives and as man 
forks. The main reason for this lavish display was that } 
could not buy less than this number without paying the 
same price that I had to pay for the six, so in order to 
have my money’s worth I took the whole set, I made it 
up in spoons, as one of these did duty for all hands, and 
at meal time was always to be found in the sugar bowl, 
which was a tin cup, unless I had too much company, 
when it was a piece of paper. I had but four of these tin 
cups, but they served a threefold purpose, as they were 
used for tea, coffee and water, as occasion required. These 
articles, together with two tin shakers for pepper and salt, 
comprised the outfit—not a very elaborate layout, but it 
was satisfactory to me, and I never heard a single one of 
my numerous guests find a word of fault with it. 

{ was about to sit down to my frugal repast when I sa 
not more than ten rods away a horse and carriage, in 
which were a gentleman past middle age and a young 
lady, and as they were coming directly toward me I sus- 
pended operations until they arrived, and the gentleman 
inquired the direction to Davenport, stating that they were 
driving from Tipton and had somehow lost the road, and 
for an hour had been driving across the prairie in vari- 
ous directions without finding a single trace of civiliza- 
tion or seeing anyone until they saw my team, when they 
came over to obtain the desired information. I pointed 
out the proper direction and then gave them a cordial in- 
vitation to take dinner with me. The gentleman hesi- 
tated, but I saw the young lady nudge him with her 
elbow, and, although I was quite young in years, I was old 
enough in such matters to know that I should not have to 
eat my dinner alone. The result proved that I was right 
for I quieted his fears that they would be robbing me o 
my dinner by pointing to the plate of birds and telling 
him that I had plenty of crackers and cheese to help out 
with, They both very gracefully accepted my invitation 
and alighting from the carriage he introduced himself and 
his daughter, and we were soon seated around the festive 
box. ‘I carved that broiled woodcock in my very best 

le, and placing each half upon two crackers in their tin 
plates I passed one to each of my guests and then hel 
myself to half a chicken, all the time keeping a bright 
lookout to see just how broiled woodcock tasted. 

The gentleman was the first to satisfy my curiosity, and 
as he put a piece in his mouth I was satisfied that it was 
excellent; but when, a second or two later, the young lady 

laced a morsel between her lips, I knew it was the most 
Felicions and toothsome dainty that I had ever tasted. 
How those black eyes did light up, and as she flashed 
them on me they went through and through me some- 
thing like the X rays. Then she extolled my skill as 
cook until I blushed—I often blushed in those days—then 
she begged me to tell her just how it was cooked, assuring 
me that she had often cooked gama, but had never suc- 
ceeded in produ anything so exquisitely nice as this. 
That settled the broiled woodcock question so far as I was 


concerned, to this day whenever I am so fortunate as 
to enjoy the luxury, I again see the flash of those won- 
Srous vlndk eyes and again experience sensations that, 


when blended with those that come from the ect en- 
joymens of this perfect gem of nomic art, leave noth- 
gto be desired, except perhaps another glance from 
those brilliant orbs and another bit of that toothsome, 
dainty, broiled woodcock, 
Now, lam _ not writing a cook Por, BOR gh points 
for the benefit of Delmonio’s ci¢/, whom I hold in great 
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esteem and have a profound veneration for his great wis- 
dom in this line only if he could be induced to hold h 
hand with that dash of or Burgundy and serve 
his woodcock in their own delicious, natural flavor. I, for 
one, should esteem it a special favor, and I have no doubt 
that many others also, whose palates are not vitiated by 
frequent contact with these and similar chemicals, would 
be pleaged with the omission and unanimously vote him 
the chef of cooks. I am oer jotting down these notes 
for the benefit of such ellows, as I have often met, 
who do not know that when they are far from the “mad- 
ding crowd” in the recesses of the trackless forest, or on 
the boundless prairie, with scant rations, they can in a 
short half hour, with the aid of a fire and a trifle of salt, 
conjure up a sumptuous feast that cannot be excelled by 
even Delmonico’s famous chef. SHapow. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE ST. LOUIS GAME MARKET. 


Monetr, Mo., Nov. 27.—Hditor Forest and Stream: I in- 
close a report from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Nov 7. 
Please note what is said of quail shooting and sale of game 
in close season. Your paper is very popular in St. Louis, 
and some notice should be made of this in your editorial 
columns. G. T. 8. 


This is the inclosure: That St. Louis is the principal 

e market in the United States, a walk along Third street 

n the produce and commission district will show. More 

rabbits are shipped to St. Louis, sold in St. Louis and eaten 
in St Louis than in any other city on this continent. 

The West, the Southwest, the Northwest, and at some sea- 
sons of the year every State in the Union contribute to the 
pampered palates and the appetites of the people of St. Louis. 

From St. Louis venison, bear meat, quail, pheasants and 
wild ducks are shipped broadcast around the couvtry within 
a radius of several hundred miles. St. Louis rabbits find 
their way to New York and help make that city the second 
greatest rabbit consuming market in America. 

Tf all the venison that is shipped to St. Louis during any 
business day in December were combined and made into one 
animal that deer would be 40ft. high and 60ft. long. 

For five months of the year the local receipts of rabbits 
will average 1,000 dozens, or 12,000 rabbits per day. Com- 
bine all these rabbits into one and he would be 165ft. lon 
and 92ft, high, big enough to make a stew which would fee 
the population of a city. 

The receipts of ducks will average 200 pairs a day. These 
would make a water fow) 24ft. long and 9}ft. Ligh, big 
enough for a man who never saw a gun to scatter shot into 
on his first try. 

During the game season 400 dozen quail are daily shipped 
into this market. These would make a Bob White 46ft. 
long and 28‘t. high, big enough to eat up half a dozen 

pointer or setter dogs at a gulp as easily as a quail of the or- 
dinary size would pick up half a dozen pine cones, 

Of pheasants 200 dozen a day comeinto the market, They 
would make a bird 41ft. long and 16ft. high, a bird big 
enough to fly for miles with forty men perched upon his 
back, 

The open season began last Monday. Quail, grouse and 
venison cannot be killed after Jan. 1 in this State, and in 
those two months the local dealers receive enough to last the 
consumers until about the first of April. Of course it is 
frozen and stored in refrigerators. 

Ducks, wild turkeys, rabbits and squirrels can be slaugh- 
tered until the first of March. Rabbits for the St. Louis 
market come from Missouri, Illinois and Kansas. The 
black-tailed Montana jacks find a readier sale than do the 
local cotton-tails only because they are better lookers. Rab- 
bit eaters say the meat is no better. 

Quail come from Missouri, Illinois, Kansas and the Indian 
Territory. Nat Wetzel, president of the St. Louis Game 
and Poultry Co, who is considered the best-posted game 
man in town, says his advices are that birds have not been 
as plentiful in twenty-five years, 

Wild ee come principally from Arkansas, but many 
- shipped here from old’ Mexico and other far Souihern 

nts. 

Porhe bulk of the venison comes from what is called local 
territory—that is, the woods and swamps of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and the Indian Territory. Bear meat comes 
principally from Arkansas, but the black bears of Minnesota 
= bought by commission men because of the value of the 
ur 


Until the Dingley tariff law went into effect a great deal 
of game was shipped in from Mexico, Now there is a tariff 
of 2 cents a pound levied on game importations, and very 
little comes in from Mexico as a consequence, 

Canvasback ducks come from Chesapeake Bay, with a few 
from Southern waters. Teal ducks come from Utah, and 
redheads, a toothsome and tender variety of good size, are 
ym on the bays and inlets of the coast of the Gulf of 

exico. 

Pheasants come from several States, but Texas supplies the 
greater proportion. J, J. Long, a dealer in general mer- 
chandise at Mobeetie, Tex., has a dozen hunters in his em- 
ploy, and for several years he has shipped more prairie 
chickens than any man or firm in the United States. 

Most of the big St. Louis game dealers have their own 
hunters at work killing for them, 

“We have ninety hunters on our staff,” said Mr, Wetzel, 
“and they keep us pretty well Lp with game of all 
kinds, They generally begin shooting quail thirty days be- 
fore the season opens and keep it up from thirty to sixty 
days after its close, We have three branch houses and a 
hunting house-boat on the St. Francis River. The game is 

nerally shipped to us in retrigerator boxes packed with 

ce, and we put it through a regular course of refrigeration, 
just as meat is treated. This retrigerated game can be kept 
a year or two if Sree, 

“I regret to say the refrigerating facilities of St. Louis are 
not and most of our game has to be shipped to Chicago 
for the freezing process. 

“The way we get our ducks is quite interesting to those 
who do not understand. Ducks summer in the North, and 
with the first cold weather begin their winter migration 
South. They follow the cold weather South, and our hunters 
follow the ducks. Thirty days ago our men were watching 
the ducks on the Northern lakes and. in Canadian waters. 
When the ducks started South the hunters started down 
with them. Ducks stay in the same water a week or two on 
a stretch, or until the weather changes drive them on. When 
they stop flying, on these pauses in their journeys, the hunt- 
ers shoot. By the whereabouts of our hunters we can tell 
where the ducks are until they wind up, about Christmas, 
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in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the south At- 
lantic.” 

The vinety hunters employed by Mr. Wetzel some are paid 
regular salaries, but they are trustworthy men who have 
been shooting for the market, or ‘“‘pot-hunting,” as it is called, 
for years. Most of the men are paid so much per head for 
game, or receive the proceeds of the sales less commissions 
and expenses. 

Fremont Houston, a celebrated shot and all-round woods- 
man living at El Dorado, Kan., is one of the best and most 
successful hunters in Mr. Wetzel’s employ. He leaves this 
week for the hunting grounds in the Indian Territory, where 
game of all kinds is very abundant this season. He will 
spend the winter shooting in the Territory. Another of the 
successful hunters is Charles Wolf, of Clearwater, Neb. He 
pots any amount of prairie chickens yearly for the St. Louis 
market, and is one of the best shots in America on prairie 
chickens. 

J.A. Abrams, of Arkansas, the celebrated ‘‘pump-gun 
shot,” Mr. Wetzel would back against any duck hunter in 
America. Abrams is a typical Arkansas hunter, and would 
put to shame any velvet-coated sportsman in a half-hour’s 
work among the ducks. He shoots a repeating shotgun, 
and can pump five loads of shot into a bunch of ducks every 
time they fly over him, and he never gets less than five 
ducks. 

But Mr, Wetzel has never heard of Jake Untreiner—a big, 
raw- boned. chills-and-fever German, who lives in the marsh 
im Mobile Bay, and who raises children and ‘‘truck,” and 
shoots ducks in the winter. The wild celery that grows in 
the fresh-water lagoons around Mobile Bay makes that one 
of the finest duck-shooting places in the country. 

Down there ducks are hunted so much they become edu- 
cated to their danger. They keep out of range of the 
deadly blinds behind which are men with guns in boats, and 
they can tell the wooden decoys as far off as they see them 
bobbing on the water. 

The ducks roost on the water at night in great numbers, 
and feed at the first break of day. Untreiner rigged up a 
pirouge, a narrow boat made from a hollowed log, for a 
crusade against the ducks. He fixed a sweep from the stern, 
and rigged up a 6-bore specially manufactured double-bar- 
reled shotgun on swivels in the bow. 

By stretching himself full length in the botiom of this 
boat he drifted with the tide down on the ducks. He had 
no difficulty in steering his boat with a foot through a loop 
on the handle of the sweep. His boat looked like a lo 
floating down in the night and, as it was noiseless, he h 
no difficulty in getting within range. Where he saw a 
blacker surface on the black water there the ducks were. 
Without moving he aimed his howitzer and fired one barrel. 

In an instant, as the unkilled or unmaimed ducks arose, 
the other barrel was let go. In the morning Untreiner 
picked up ninety-two dead ducks. He doesn’t know how 
many gars and other fish pulled down. 

The hunter got two shots at the ducks every night that 
season, and they became such a drug on the market that 
they brought but two bitsa pair, Fora year or two after 
that ducks were scarce in Mobile Bay. 


BLACK RIVER ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the Black River Fish and Game 
Protective Association was held this evening. W. E. Wol- 
cott, Secretary of the Association, presented his annual 
report, which was as follows: 

he members of our Association, in common with all 
other advocates of wise and efficient protection for our for- 
ests, fish and game, have reason to feel exceedingly well 
satisfied with what has been accomplished in this direction 
during the year. To those who have labored so lon 
and un gly for the preservation of the Adirondack 
wilderness, and 60 earnestly urged that the State should 
own that entire region, it is particularly gratifying to know 
that the Commonwealth now holds title to over 200,000 
acres more land there than it did seven months ago. 

At the last session of the Legislature $1,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for the purchase of lands within the boundaries 
ofthe Adirondack State Park, and a commission known as 
the Forest Preserve Board was appointed by Gov. Black to 
take the matter in charge. The board consists of Lieut.- 
Gov. Woodruff, State Engineer Adams, and Forest Com- 
missioner Babcock, and by their prompt, energetic and dis- 
creet action the members have domousieahed to the pub- 
lic the wisdom of the Governor's selection. With the 
funds at its disposal the board has purchased 220,000 acres 
of land in the Adirondacks, much of which is worth far 
more than the prices paid, and will probably increase this 
to a quarter of a million acres by the time the balance of 
the a eee is expended. It is expected that the 
aot ~ ee: will be asked to apercnente another mil- 

on dollars for the same pur , and it is earnest] 
that it will do so. aren rae 

The action of the last Legislature in prohibiting the 
hunting of deer with jack-lights or with dogs for a period 
of five years meets with the hearty approval of all true 
sportsmen. Owing to the greatly in number of 
hunters, the Adirondack deer were being rapidly depleted 
under the old law, and to prevent their utter extermina- 
tion the only alternative seemed to be to stop the most 
destructive methods of killing them. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Black River Association three years ago it was 
decided to recommend to the New York State Association 
an amendment to the game laws abolishing both floating 
and hounding, and we have never ceased to advocate it. 
The State Association received the suggestion with favor 
and accorded it cordial support. 

_ The Legislature of 1896 scored a point for protection b 
limiting the time for the use of jack-lights to the first St 
teen days of September, and hounding to the first fifteen 
days of October; but it was left to the Legislature of 1897 
to administer the knockout blow to deer butchery by 
enacting the absolutely prohibitory law mentiones, by 
which jacking and dogging are made illegal for five years. 
This is a yictory over which the friends of protection may 
well feel exultant. We believe that the wisdom of this 
law will become more and more apparent as time ' 
and that before the five years have elapsed there will bea 
stronger sentiment in favor of its renewal than there was 
for its original enactment. 

For several years the season in which deer could be 
legally killed has commenced on Aug.15, Our Association 
has favored shortening the season by cutting off the first 
fifteen days, but this step has been op . some, who 
argue that many visitors to the Adirondacks would thug 
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be debarred from hunting, as their vacation period closes 
on or about Sept. 1. There are strong arguments in favor 
of it, however, and there is good authority for the state- 
ment that deer should not be killed until after the middle 
of September. 

Ruffed grouse, or partridges, as they are commonly 
known, have been exceedingly scarce in central and 
northern New York this fall. Now and then one hears of 
a sportsman who has succeeded in killing a few old birds, 
but young birds are seldom, if ever,seen. This fact is 
attributed to the cold, wet weather which prevailed dur- 
ing the nesting period this year, and which it is thought 
pene the eggs from atching, or proved too severe 
or the — Woodcock continue to decrease in num- 
bers year by year, and their animated and animating 
whistle is no longer heard in many of their old-time 
haunts. They are migratory birds, and the protection 
afforded them in New York State is inadequate to prevent 
their becoming extinct if they are so mercilessly slaugh- 
tered in the South as they have been in the past. 

At the annual meeting of the State Association, held in 
Syracuse last winter, your secretary addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of forest protection, read an original 

m entitled “The Lumberman’s —— which was 
eartily applauded, and offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the New York State Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game hereby signifies its hearty approval of past legisla- 
tive enactments which have enabled the State to obtain title to Ad- 
irondack lands, establish a forest preserve, and protect the timber 
thereon. It strongly urges the Senate and Assembly to take such 
further action along this line as in their judgment may be most ex- 
pedient, with a view to the ultimate acquirement of the whole wilder- 
ness region. It is our belief that in the fature purchase of lands in 


the Adirondacks special efforts should be made to secure title to the 
watersheds of the State reservoirs 


As has been our custom for several years past, the Black 
River Association made application to the Stato Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, Game and Forests this year for 200,000 
brook trout fry for the purpose of stocking Oneida county 
waters. Although unable to allow us the full number 
asked for, the Commissioners granted us the finest lot of 
infant fish that has ever been received for distribution in 
central New York, and our thanks have been expressed 
to them and to Superintendent of Hatcheries Annin for 
their courtesy. The fish arrived on June 11 last from the 
Caledonia hatchery, and the shipment included twenty 
cans or 1,000 yearling brook trout, twenty cans or 
50,000 brook trout fry, and thirty cans or 75,000 brown 
trout fry. These were taken in charge by members of our 
Association immediately upon their arrival at the several 
points where they were to be distributed, and carefully 
deposited in the. different waters. The apportionment 
made was as follows: For streams in the town of Marcy, 
five cans of yearling trout and five cans of brook trout fry; 
for Holland Patent, Trenton and Remsen, each five cans 
of yearlings, five cans of brook trout fry and ten cans of 
brown trout try. 

A few anes oa no was paranet om the aiete 
Association that trageiene regarding changes in the 
game laws should be forwarded to R. B. Lawrence, chair- 
man of the legislative and law committee, not later than 
Novy. 20, and your secretary sent the following: 

1, Making the open season for partridges, woodcock and black and 


gray squirrels begin Sept. 15 and end Nov, 15. 
2. Prohibiting the le of speckled trout and game killed in this 


tate. 

8, If it can be done constitutionally, probibit the owning or harbor- 
ing of dogs of the breed commonly used for huating deer for a term 
of four years from June 1, 1898, within the limits of the Adirondack 
State Park or in other forests which deer inhabit. The amendment 
should be to section 44 of the game laws, we presume, the prohibited 
period to correspond with the term specifiea therein when said dogs 
shall not be permitted to run at large in forests inhabited by deer, 

4, Allowing ten days for the posscssion of venison after the deer 
shooting season closes. 


The report of the secretary was adopted, as was also 
that of Treasurer H. A. Pride, which showed the Associa- 
tion to be in a sound condition financially. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the boards of 
supervisors of the several counties of the State should have the power 
to enact such laws regulating hunting and fishing in their respective 
counties as may not conflict with the game laws of New York State. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John W. Hicks; vice-president, Simeon R. Ful- 
ler; secretary, W. E. Wolcott; treasurer, H. A. Pride; di- 
rectors, George G. Chassell, Simeon R. Fuller,H. A. Pride, 
William P. ige, W. E. Wolcott, John H. Williams, 
Benjamin Saunders; delegates to the State sportsmen’s 
convention, Messrs. Pride and Wolcott. 


W. E. Wotcorr, 
Unica, N. Y., Dee, 3. 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK SEASON. 


A Sr. Jonn (N. B.) Telegraph reporter the other day called 
on Chief Game Commissioner L. T. Knight and learned 
some interesting facts. So far this season has been the most 
successful, both in revenue to the Government and game to 
the hunters, who have had a glorious time with large game, 
while the partridge has been very scarce—the reason given 
by experienced sportsmen is because of rainstorms last fall, 
and in the pring the young birds and the eggs were de- 
stroyed. From the line at Madawaska to this county com- 
paratively few partridge were found. 

Mr, Kaight says large game is increasing all through the 
Province, and a great deal more interest is being taken in 
the game both by the native guides and the average business 
men. In localities where hunting parties have set out for 
game the storekeepers have greatly felt the benefit of the 
cash purchases made of them. At one time on the Tobique 
this season such an interest was taken in hunting that the 
guides and canoes were all in use, and a late comer could not 
get either. The moose are gradually working their way 
southward, and are extending al) over the lower end of the 
Province, and the caribou are doing the same. 

Places where these animals have not been in any numbers 
for the last thirty years they have been quite plentiful this 
fall. The caribou are to be found in goodly numbers in cer- 
tain sections this season. Deer are also very plentiful in the 
Jower end of the Province, but are not found 80 plent.fully 
in the north. 

American sportsmen ar? almost in utter ignorance of the 
vast amount of hunting to be had in New Brunswick, and 
the a needs a great deal more advertising in that re- 
spect. 

Queens county Mr. Knight considers one of the finest 
counties in New Brunswick for moose hunting, and it is only 
about four or five hours’ ride from this city to the moose- 
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hunting grounds. Here can be found James F. Ryder, of 
Hunter’s Home, and Syras Kierstead, of Fork Stream, two 
noted guides and strong supporters of the game laws. The 
hunting grounds can be reached quite easily—steamer in the 
early season and by riilway all the year. The county war. 
dens for Queens are H. O. Branscombe, of Cumberland Bay, 
and Special Warden 8. E. McDonald, of Cherry Vale, 
Both are very attentive officers in every respect 
and a credit to the Province. The county war- 
dens in other counties are as follows: Restigouche 
county, Mr. J. 8. Bassett; Gloucester county, William Gray, 
Jr.; Northumberland county, William Wise; Special War- 
den, R. H. Armstrong; Westmoreland county, C R. Oulton; 
Kent county, H. Bertha; Carleton county, P. Corbett; Char. 
lotte county, W. F. Todd; Special Warden, Samuel Orr; 
Kings county, O R Arnold; Madawaska, Milton Dayton; 
Sunbury, 8. T. Burpee; William Johuson, Special Warden; 
Victoria, Asa Marston; York, Frank Bird; also 8. L, 
Tracey, Tracey Station; York county, W. H. Foster, North 
Lake; Alvin Stitham, Canterbury; Samuel McDonald, 
Cherryvale, Queens county. 

The following is a list of the licenses sold up to Oct. 31 
this season: 

NON RESIDENT LICENSES. 


Crown land office, Fredericton,,.... Oo reerccecevecccscesocecseoes 
Northumberland county 


BRBEOVEF. occcicscocrevere 
Restigouche county 
St. John county 


RESIDENT LICENSES. 


QUEEDE COUDLY,....crrceccceccccecsccnccces, seseeesreseeeeeees oeee 
St. John county 
RKestigouche county .. 


Crown lands department, Fredericton 
Northumberland county 


TOtal, . roccvccccccccccsccescccccccvccccenscoceccovccoccesoese 
RECEIPTS FOR LICENSES UP TO DATE. 


YOrk COUNLY,.,.cccccccscovecccccevececeveee’ foocccccccscveces eeeee 
Victoria county 
ueens county 
estigouche county 
St John county 
Northumberland county .. 
Madawaska county 
Gloucester county,.......++. Oecd) ce receecerevecerecseceeeveseee 


In regard to fines and penalties the following brief stuate- 
ment will give a fair idea: 

In September, 1896, .H. M. Church, of New Bedford, 
Mass., killed a bull moose in Queens county without having 
taken out a license. The head of the animal was a beauty, 
and at the time was spoken of by the Telegraph. The head 
was seized, and brought $120 at auction. he head was 
sent to Fredericton, and from the capital was sent to Bisle 
Cottage, London, England, where it is now admired ask 
adorns the walls of the Canadian cottage. 

Early in September, this seasou, two quarters of a cow 
moose were seized in Hammond’s stall in the city market. 
The meat was shipped to this city by Mr. McKnight, of 
Havelock, and on inquiry of McKnight the latter claimed to 
have got it from a man named Alward, of Canning. The 
meat was sold for $8. Action was taken against Alward 
before Justice Roberts at Cody, Queens county, and Alward 
was fined $100 and costs of $44 The fine was allowed to 
stand, and he paid the costs. 

Dr. U. 8. Rainsford, of New York, killed a cow moose in 
Restigouche county, and claimed to have done it by accident, 
stating that he was ignorant of the fact of the animal being 
a cow moose, and on notification he paid a fine of $100. 

Fred. Manuel, John Curry, Artbur Everett and Arthur 
Allingham, of Woodstock, were brought before Police 
Magistrate Dibblee on complaint of shooting moose without 
a livense, and a fine of $20 each was imposed, but allowed to 
stand, while they paid the court charges. 

Two boys were arrested for shooting ducks on Sunday at 
McAdam, on Nov. 1, and a fine of $20 was allowed to stand 
pending future good conduct, 

Thomas§. Larette, of Campbellton, was convicted of killing 
three bull moose and one cow in October, and was fined $100 
for the cow and $20 for the three bulls, with costs of court, 
Several cases are still unsettled, and charges are to be made 
to close up the year. 

On the Northwest Miramichi River, June 28, a moose was 
seen swimming about the river, A number of men turned 
out, _ with guns, axes and stones cruelly butchered the 
animal, 

Asa result Messrs. Keating, McLean, Scott and two men 
named Jones were reported. One of the Joneses, McLean 
one Reopen pleaded guilty and were fined $50 and costs 


each. 
Chief Commissiover Knight has been oy busy this season 
a 


and is quite proud of the season’s work as far as it has gone, 
and hopes for a far better season next year. He speaks in the 
highest manner of the different wardens throughout the 
Province, all having been very attentive to their duties. Mr. 
Knight has a large number of very kind letters from Amer- 
ican sportsmen who have corresponded with him in regard 
to game,.—St, John Telegraph, Nov. 29. 


1OWA ITEMS. 


Nevapa, la., Dec. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The 
chicken hunting in central Iowa was not as as usual 
this year, although the prospects last spring were flattering; 
but for some reason the young birds were scarce when 
season opened. The prairie chickens here have not only 
the ‘‘sooner” to contend with, but their natural enemies, 
the mink, hawks and crows, seem to be increasing in num- 
ber. The low price for mink fur for years ees beeu the 
best kind of protection for this savage little . Crows, I 
believe, are one of the worst game exterminators we have. 

A farmer told me a short time ago of an incident which 
came under his own observation. He had discovered & 
poe chicken’s nest in the field where he was plowing, and 

ad plowed around the nest in order to spare it. One after- 
noon, while working near the house, he discovered a crow 
circling around over the chicken’s nest, cawing loudly. In 
a few moments the crow alighted, and dropp ng his work 
the farmer went directly. toward the nest. hen he came 
within a short distance of it the crow flewaway. Inves 
tion proved that the crow had broken every in the nest. 
Did the crow, by his continual cawing, scare the chicken off 
her nest? And how many chicken 8 are every yeat 
stroyed by the thousands of crows in vicinity? These 
are questions which naturally arise. 

A friend and myself made a ten days’ trip to northera — 
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lowa and southern Minnesota, leaving here Oct. 28. 
We were at East and Center Chain Lakes, Minn. The duck 
shooting was poor. Up to the time we left there had 
been no flight of Northern ducks, and Mr. E. T, Alder- 
man, who was near Fergus Falls, Minn., duck shooting, 
informs me that there was good shooting in that vicinity at 
local ducks, but the ‘‘Northern flight” failed to materialize. 
J shot a rabbit the other day with a .22cal. rifle, firing but 
one shot. When I skinned him I found six bullet holes in * 
his hide. He was nestled down in a bunchof grass, facing 
me; the bullet entered near the eye, passed out through the 
pack of the head, entered the shoulder, passed out again 
near the back ribs, entered the thigh, and came out again at 
the lower of the ee 

I have always ‘‘prided” myself on my careful handling of 
a gun, and never had an accident in my twenty years of 
using firearms. However, my ‘‘pride” received a severe 
mock last week. I was wal ng slong holding my new 
repeating shotgun at an angle of about 45°, muzzle up, the 
hammer at half cock, when to my surprise the gun 
was discharged. How it happened was a mreeey 
which puzzled and worried me _ extremely. ere 
was no question about the hammer being at half. 
cock, as not more than one minute before 1 had let the 
hammer down from full cock. I am positive that nothin, 
touched the gun but my own hand, and my right han 

rasped the barre] midway between the sliding forearm and 

e hammer, Examination of the exploded primer showed 
that the indentation was not more than one-fourth of the size 
ordinarily made by the firing pin when the hammer was at 
full cock. After study, and thinking the matter over for 
some time, 1 came to the conclusion that I had solved the 
problem. After numerous trials I finally succeeded in 
catching the sharp, wedge-shaped upper part of the trigger 
on the point of the notch that holds the hammer at full cock, 
The jar occasioned by walking was sufficient to release the 
hammer, and thus was the mystery cleared away. So, 
after twenty years’ experience with firearms, I have learned 
another thing, viz.: when letting down the hammer from 
full to half cock, be sure you hear the click of the trigger as 
it enters the half-cock netch on the ‘‘dog” of your gun lock, 


Joun O, Briaas, 
HUNTING RIFLES AND THE WOUNDING 
OF GAME. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The subject of hunting rifles is one which has been dis- 
cussed to » great extent through the columns of Forest AnD 
STREAM. 

Whether or not all the talk on hunting rifles has accom- 
plished anything seems doubtful. It is difficult to con- 
vince some men that a large, expanding bullet, driven by a 
heavy load of powder, would certainly kill anything that a 
smaller, solid bullet, driven by a light load, would, and that 
the larger bullet would kill in many instances where the 
other would only wound. 

Several years since I thought I would vary the shooting I 
had constantly been doing each season on ruffed grouse and 
woodcock, and try for ness ame. I practically knew but 
little about a hunting rifle for large game. At the time I 
carefully read Van Dyke’s “‘Still-Hunter,” and was much 
interested in what was said about hunting rifle, Mr, Van 
Dyke spoke of rifles which would wound game and of rifles 
which would kill game, and I decided that I wanted the 
killing sort, and I ordered a .45-90 Winchester with half 
magazine, I tried the. rifle with various open sights, 
and settled on the Lyman hunting sights. 1 then kept 
constantly practicing at various targets, rocks, stumps and 
such objects in all kinds of places, in the woods and out on 
oper ground, to get used to the rifle, and also to try different 
a and to learn to estimate distances. At first I used the 
solid and the hollow pointed onpens bullets. I did not like 
the latter, as I found they would sometimes tip on long shots, 
and on three deer I afterward killed I could see no signs of 
expanding. I wrote the Winchester Arms Co. about an ex- 
os ullet, and they sent me some of the Keene express 

ullets with split points, 1 gave these bullets a careful test 
on targets and found them accurate and with good penetra- 
tion. 1 was so well satisfied with the rifleand the Keene 
bullets that I have used both on all my hunting trips, killing 
three moose, five caribou, four bears and one deer with them, 
and I used eighteen cartridges to kill them. None of the 
animals went 50yds, after being hit and the larger part did 
not go10. 1 had good chances usually from 40 to 70yds., 
but often had to shoot sey: as the animals were moving, 

A companion on a trip to Nova Scotia had a rifle exactly 
like mine and used some of my cartridges. He shot one 
afternoon on a barren two moose, one at 295yds. and the 
other at 175. He had plenty of time to estimate the dis- 
tances, as the moose were standing broadside. The first 
moose dropped at once, got up and staggered a few yards 
and went down tostay. The Keene bullet had struck a trifle 
high, just back of the shoulders, I wanted very much to 
find the bullet, but .it made such a mess of the interior of 
the moose that although we looked carefully we could not 
find it. The second moose was struck at base of the ear and 
dropped in ite tracks and never got up again. In this case 
the bullet went two-thirds of the way through the head, and 
we only found a few pieces of it. My companion said he 
was surprised to see those moose drop so quickly, and that 
in the future he should have great faith in the Keene bullets, 
Our Indian guides in Nova Scotia and some men I met in 
Maine, and who saw the results of some of my shots, said 
they did not like the way those bullets worked, as they 
spoilt too much meat; but [ prefer spoiling some meat and 
killing my game quickly to chasing after wounded animals. 

Your correspondent Mr. Risteen speaks of the amount of 
game which is wounded and seldom found. There probably 
always will be more or less wounded animals which are lost, 
No doubt poor shooting is accountable for a good deal of it, 
No matter how killing the rifle may be, it is better to put the 
bullet in a vital place. 1 think, however, that the wounding 
of a good deal of e is on account of trying long-ra 
shots. In the ‘‘Still-Hunter” Mr, Van Dyke speaks plainly 
on this subject. He says the chances in most cases of get- 
ing nearer is better than the chances of killing at long range. 
I bore this in mind on the last caribou I shot. A companion 
and I were on a lake in Maine, when we saw a caribou com- 
ace the ice. The caribou was so far away that it did not 
loo than a fox; but it was coming toward us, and | 
expected an easy shot; but when some ds, away it turied 
to go across the lake. My companion urged me to shoot, 
say: ng, “You can hold high and hit him before he can get 
across.” [said no, I might hit him, but most likely only 

wound him, and would wait until he went into the woods, 
and then follow and get a better shot or none, As soon as 


the caribou entered the woods I.took after him, and after 
following about a mile got a shot at 70yds., killing him with 
a single shot. 

Mr. Risteen evidently has not as much faith in the small- 
bore smokeless rifles as some men who have never yet shot 
any large game seem to have. I heard of a man who, I 
think, has never shot a deer telling about his new rifle with 
smokeless cartridges and saying that he could kill a deer at 
1,000;ds. Nevertheless the new .30cal. and smokeless car- 
tridges will find favor with many would-be slayers of moose, 
caribou and deer. The light weight and slight recoil will 
— to men who are afraid of carrying a fairly heavy gun 
and who also think the latter will kick. Just after getting 
my .45-90 I looked at the stock of rifles in several of our 
large gun stores and found that very few of the .45-90 or 
50cal. were kept in stock. Several salesmen told me they sel- 
dom had any call for them; men coming to buy a rifle 
to take to Maine or elsewhere preferred something lighter, 
using smaller cartridges, and also something carrying a good 
many cartridges in the magazine, Their ae evidently 
was, that if the air was filled with flying bullets some of 
them ought to connect with the ao. 

I heard recently of a man just home from the Maine woods 
who shot at fifteen or sixteen deer, claiming he hit every 
one; he killed two. There never was or never will be made 
a rifle which will instantly kill everything it hits; but ifa 
man is a fair shot and does not get rattled, and will use a 
rifle which will kill when the bullet is in or very near a 
vital spot, and will only take reasonably fair chances, there 
would be much less needlessly wounded game. 

C. M. Starx, 


Dunsarton, N. H. 


COMPASS POINTS OF NATURE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much interest and profit the article re- 
cently printed in Forrest anp Srream, from the pen of Mr, 
Seaman, on the subject of woodcraft as applied to ascer- 
taining the points of the compass. If I had had that paper 
in my pocket on one or two occasions that I can seneanber 
I would have been spared some laborious miles of travel. 
It is the most definite and concise statement of facts that 
I have ever read; but/ there is one point as to which I am 
still in doubt, as it conflicts with what I had supposed to 
be true; I refer to his remarks concerning the large limbs 
almost invariably being on the south side of a tree. 

Two years ago Mr. — Bruce, of Axton (near Sara- 
nac Lake), who now holds a responsible position with the 
Dodge-Meigs Lumber Co., and, as many readers of 
Forest AND Stream can . estify, was formerly known as one 


of the best guides and one of the most intelligent woods-' 


men in the Adirondacks, called my attention to the fact 
that the tops of the big pine trees make a decided dip 
toward the north, which of course means the sending out 
of one or two prominent branches in that direction. I 
saw sO many instances of this that I would unhesitatingly 
use the sign as indicating the north direction. I am there- 
fore particularly interested to find out whether this is cor- 
rect, a8 no man is so hopelessly lost in the woods as he 
who follows the wrong sign in the confidence that it is the 
right one. Getting lost is so serious a matter—especially 
for those who have little inherent sense of direction or 
faculty for taking care of themselves when alone and 
astray in the woods—that absolute knowledge, so far as it 
goes, is most essential. 

In attempting to follow the signs in the forest I think 
some allowance should be made for the “lay of the land,” 
sc tospeak. For instance,in a valley or slope with an 
eastern ex re, and where the cold winds draw in from 
the west, the indications which would usually be found on 
the south side of the tree would prevail on the east side. 
I have always believed that, as a last resort, the best wa 
to get out of the woods is to strike running water and fol- 
low it down stream, no matter how difficult it may be. 
Sooner or later a man is thus bound to come out some- 
where near civilization, and at least avoid the danger of 
traveling in a circle. The subject is a very interesting 
one, and I hope we shall have a further discussion of it in 
the columns of Forest AND Stream. ArtHuR F. Rice. 

Passaic, N. J. 


THANKSGIVING QUAIL. 


Kiéitor Forest and Stream: 

The quail crop is being harvested here, and a few shooters 
have been fairly successful, The general complaint among 
sportsmen is that most farmers will not allow shooting on 
their premises, As the law prohibits marketing quail, we 
who have not been invited out, and do not care to be set 
down as poachers, have to content ourselves with the recol- 
lection of how pleasant quail was to our palates years ago. 
Just before the open season they were at my threshold. 
They tripped along my stone pavement, and flew from one 
property to another, A large covey once flew up the street 
past my place of business:when the street was thronged 
with people, and separating rested themselves on the tops of 
the buildings. They were everybody’s and at the same time 
nobody’s quail then, 

The morning before Thanksgiving I said to my wife that 
I preferred quail to turkey, and that I would take a day off 
and shoot some for a Thanksgiving dinner. I drove out 
four miles to the home of a friend who had invited me out 
to shoot rabbits ‘‘when it snows.” I put the horse in his 
stable, and getting into shooting togs went down through 
the fields to where he was husking corn. He said he was 
sorry, but he could not go with me, as it was a busy day with 
him; but that I should go ahead and hunt, and when the bell 
rung come to the house for dinner, There was no snow, and I 
had no dog, but I tramped around and finally got away from his 
farm; and about 10 o’clock I was counting rabbit beds in a 
small, weed grown wood lot, but in point of fact was hunt- 
ing quail. If I had been hunting rabbits I would not have 
walked so close to a big fellow as to cause him to scamper 
away before | saw him. But the rabbit ae did not know 
that, and lost no time in hiding among the tall weeds. I did not 
get that rabbit for the simple reason that I missed him. The 
cause lay in my having to shoot while he was too near for 
the. shot to scatter, or not shoot at all. But the report of the 

un had the effect of waking up a aa youth on an adjoin- 
= farm, and he came tearing across the field and stood on 


the partition fence looking at me, I asked him if he was 
looking for me, and he no, he was looking for some 


boys that were there the or before and who had talked 
saucy tohim. His father told him if it were those boys 
to get ona horse and go to town and have them indicted, and 
he hhad thought it a possible chance to get to go to town. 


He took occasion to add that they did not want their quail 
killed, and they had some coltsin the adjoining wood lot. 
I did not like that very well, and replied that I was not 
shooting colts; that I had handled a gun some, 

When I made myself known by stating that I had sold his 
father the farm he was protecting, he warmed up and pro- 

osed to help me get some rabbits. Now it was not rabbits 

wanted, What { wished most was that this young man 
was needed up at the barn, where they were baling hay. 
But he seemed disposed to serve me in the capacity of beater, 
and I could do nothing but receive his services with the 
same ce it was tendered. At this distance I am not 
£0 certain that his seeming friendliness was not a mask cov- 
— a deep laid plot to save the quail. However, he took 
the liberty to beat the weed patch for me and flush a fine 
covey. I could not at the moment satisfy my mind as to 
whether I was justified in shooting some of those quail or 
not, so gave them the benefit of the doubt, but with the men- 
tal reservation that if that boy went on home I might con- 
clude to pick up some of the birds yet, The boy, however, 
did not go home, 

He beat about and flushed the nearest of the quail a second 
time, causing them to fiy into the wood lot among the colts; 
then he told me we could get a rabbit in a weed patch over 
in their field, and very kin y led the way. We did not find 
the rabbit, but just as we finished the weed patch a very 
large covey of quail flushed about 15ft, in front of me and 
sailed away directly toward the colts that were still browain 
in the adjoining wood lot, I stood and watched them until 
they settied down among the timber, then turning toward 
the boy said 1 was going home, He did not answer, but 
looked as though he was sorry for me, and I may be doing 
him an injustice by expressing even a suspicion that my 
failure to secure a ~ereree dinner of quail was not at- 
tributable so much to bad luck as to this boy’s shrewdness, 


G. W. CunnINGHAM. 
INDIANA. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 





Illinois Game Law Declared Invalid. 


Curcago, Ill., Dec. 4.—Something of a bombshell, or 
what at first sight would a to have something of that 
nature, was this week exploded in the camp of sportsman- 
ship in this State by Judge Ramsey, of the Circuit Court, at 
Sterling, Whiteside county, who declared that the Illinois 
game law as at present spread upon our statute books is in- 
valid, and that all the game law we have is the old one 
dating back to 1879, under which the prairie chicken date is 
Aug. 15, Thus the war is carried into Africa, and instead 
of quarreling over the dates of Sept. 1 or Sept, 15, those 
who do not love any game laws may now temporarily exult 
in the fond delusion that chicken killing my begin Aug. 15, 
before all the birds are fully out of the shell. 1 say tempo- 
rarily exult; for no sane sportsman will for an instant 
believe that this bit of judicial wisdom will be allowed to 
stand without further proven’. Warden Loveday will at 
once take steps for carrying this case to the Supreme Court 
of the State, which will upon this remarkable situation 
before the absurd date o Aug. 15 will be admitted by the 
thinking sportsmen of the land. 

The facts of this case are as below: On Aug. 27, 1897, 
State Warden Loveday caused the arrest of John O'Rourke, 
of Whiteside county, on the charge of shooting prairie 
chickens before the open season. This case was one of five 
made at about the same time, all five of which appealed to 
the Circuit Court. Yet others will now perhaps attempt to 
get their cases heard by Judge ae and of course should 
there be no check to this in the Supreme Court the law 
would in effect be ruined and we should have a still worse 
state of affairs in this commonwealth of things odoriferous 
in matters of game protection. 

O’Rourke was represented by Attorney Caleb 0, Johnson, 
who set up the old claim that the game law was invalid by 
reason of technical error, The judge held this to be the 
case, and handed down the following decision: 


“The defendant admits the shooting of prairie chickens 
within the county of Whiteside on Aug, 27 Jast, and for his 
defense claims that the anges amendment to the game law 
now sought to be enforced was not properly passed by the 
Legislature and insists that the old law on that subject is 
still in force. It seems that the amended law as published 
is not in harmony with the intention of the two branches of 
the Legislature expressed and finally determined by those 
two bodies as shown by the records of their proceedings. 
The House passed a bill March 8, 1889, which made it law- 
ful to kill or otherwise destroy pinnated grouse or prairie 
chickens only between Sept. 15 and Nov. 1 of each yenr. 
That bill was duly reported to the Senate, which body on 
May 28 amended said House bill by making it lawful to kill 
such game between Sept. 1 and Nov. 1 of each year. Said 
House bill, thus amended, was on May 25 duly passed by 
the Senate and afterward concurred in by the House as 
amended. Thereupon said bill as amended was duly or- 
dered enrolled and signed by the presiding officers of the 
two Houses and offered to the Governor for his signature, 
Asa matter of fact, when said bill was enrolled and pre- 
sented to the Governor for his signature the word ‘first,’ so 
placed in said bill by the said amendment of the Senate 
and concurred in by the House, was omitted and in 
its place Be spy the word ‘fifteenth,’ which left the bill 
as originally passed by the House, In this form the 
Governor signed the bill, which is the amendment 
to the game law now sought to be enforced. The Governor 
did not sign.a bill which had ‘the concurrence of the 
majority of the members elected to erch House, as required 
by the constitution,’ and it therefore never became a law. I 
therefore hold the amendatory act invalid and that the old 
game law is still in force, which pa the shooting of 
prairie chickens between Aug. 15 and Dec, 1 of each year. As 
the shooting complained of in this case took place on Aug. 
27, the issues are found in favor of the defendant, 

“The provisions with reference to close seasons in the two 

laws, that of 1889 and 1879, the latter of which would be re- 
vived if the former finally be invalidated, are as follows: 
. 1889—Wild buck, doe, fawn, wild turkey, Jan. 15 to 
Sept. 1; pinnated grouse, prairie chicken, Novy. 1 to Sept. 15; 
quail, ruffed grouse, Dec. 1 to Oct. 1; pheasants, partridges , 
Dec. 1 to Oct. 1; woodcock, Sept. 15 to July 15; squirrels, 
Dec. 15 to June 1; geese, ducks, waterfowl, April 15 to 
Sept. 15, 

P1979—Wild buck, doe, fawn, wild turkey, Jan, 15 to 
Sept. 1; pinnated grouse, prairie chicken, Dec. 1 to Aug. 15; 
quail, rulfed grouse, Jan. 1 to Oct. 1; pheasants, partridges, 
no dates; woodcock, Jan. 1 to July 4; — no dates; 
geese, ducks, water fowl, May 1 to Aug. 15.” 
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Early Amendment Impossible. 


Warden Loveday had this case in charge with others, and 
naturally was displeased with the result, but has no dieposi- 
tion to attach any great importance to it beyond one of tempo- 

annoyance. He feels sure the Supreme Court will reverse 
Judge Ramsey, and meantime we shall in all probability 
have an amendment to our game law setting all these things 
straight ina permanent fashion. It was at first thought 
possible to bring this question of a new game law before the 
special session of the Illinois Legislature, which is called for 
Dec. 7, but Gov. Tanner says that this cannot be done, for 
if this branch of legislation were opened the body would be 
besieged with a flood of bills, which would prolong the 
special session indefinitely,-and cause a great amount of 
trouble. Meantime the would-be law-breaker of course can 
take his chances. If he has plenty of money to hire a 
lawyer, and is lucky enough to get into Judge Ramsey’s 
court, he can secure a decision somewhat similar to the 
above; but if, meantime, the law is ultimately decided to be 
valid as it stands, he is liable under the penalties of that 
law, and his case may be briefly stated as thus: In, seven 
under-done prairie chickens that could not fly; per contra, 
out, a fat fee for a lawyer, plus a good stiff fine for violation 
of law and decency. 


Local Sentiment. 


The state of local sentiment on game law matters at the 
town of Sterling may be gathered from a letter sent me by 
Mr. Jas. 8. Greenough, of that a8 gentleman who, by 
the way, does not train with the O’Rourke class. Mr. Green- 
ough sent in a copy of Judge Rameey’s decision, with the 
following comment: 

‘It is almost an impossibility to do anything with the vio- 
lators of any game or fish law in this county. The fact is, 
Icould buy prairie chickens on the street in this town as 
early as July 15 this year, and in fact any year for a long 
time, and I understand i; is the same case in Dixon. As far 
as fishing is concerned, Rocky River from this place down 
has been seined until there is not enough fish to make it 
worth while toown a seine. I last week saw some men 
haul a seine where five years ago they would have got more 
fish than they could land, and they only got one small- 
mouthed bass that probably weighed 8lbs. These same 
men have seincd this part of the river all summer and 
have scooped it dry, and it is the same all along down tothe 
mouth of the river. I like to fish and have been at it all 
summer on this river, and I have only got three bass and one 
wall-eyed pike. 1 was down the river last week after quail, 
and dined with an old lady who has lived on the same farm 
for thirty years, on the river bank, and she told me that be- 
fore the river was seined, as it has been for the last few years, 
when she wanted some fish for dinner she took an old pole 
and line the boys used, and either got a few grasshoppers or 
took a few minnows that the boys kept in the horse trough, 
and went down and got a mess of fish, just as she did when 
she wanted a chicken and went to the hen house and got one 
out. Now if she wanted any fish she had to buy them of a 
seiner, and then they did not always have them. 

‘Tt is a shame to have our prairies and rivers depleted of 
the food they once offered, and by the class of things that 
are doing this; for all the money that comes from this poach- 
ing goes noe to the saloons. And it does seem that the 
great State of Lilinois, when making laws to stop this whole- 
sale slaughter of fish and game, should furnish the means to 
enforce those laws, and not *sk individuals to put up their 
own money to do it. The board of supervisors in this county 
refused to pay a constable his fees in the case of the 
People vs. Laithe, illegal seining, and I paid them myself.” 


Lethargy of Sportsmen. 


Warden Loveday, when interviewed to-day, was also pro- 
nounced in bis opinions in regard to the letbargy of sporte- 
men in practical protection, He thinks the sportsman prone 
to lie supinely on his back and ask for the good things of 
shooting and fishing without getting up to help corral them. 
Mr. Loveday has more than once asked the good folk 
of Peoria to nominate a man for warden for that city, 
which under the law should be given such a State warden 
just as much as Chicago; but he can get no word from Presi- 
deut Fahnestock, of the J)linois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, nor any suggestion from any other citizen of a man for 
that responsible position. One man cannot cover the whole 
State, and the late incumbent at Peoria has done nothing at 
all in the way of work at arresting violators At Quincy, 
the third city entitled to a State warden, there is such a per- 
sonage, but 1 do not get any word about his work among the 
law-breakers. It has been the wish of the Chicago warden 
that the local sportsmen would take active interest in this 
protective work, and would do all possible to secure him the 
sort of men he needs to assist him. The local eportsmen do 
not always see it in this light, and not all are so generous 
and active in practical protection as Mr. Greenough, of 
Sterling, whose example is one worth emulation. 


The Passing of Mr. Blow. 


3t may perhaps be borne in mind that this department of 
Forest AND STREAM for some time waged a little war on 
our late lamented State game warden, Chas. H. Blow. Pos- 
sibly there were some who thought it wrong to go back on 
the warden in this way, or some who thought a game war- 
den was a sacred thing and could do no wrong, I had al) 
along a very definite notion of what I was writing about, 
and was positive the man was not entitled to any better treat- 
~ ment than he got. At the present writing Mr Blow is some- 
where in Wisconsin, engaged in a fish business, it is said. 
There is a State warrant out for him here in Illinois, A 
while before his departure from office Mr. Blow went to a 
certain club of anglers in this State and represented himself 
as the State Fish Commissioner, and said he would stock the 
club waters for the sum of $75. The club could raise only $68, 
which Blow pocketed, thereafter forgetting all about the 
stocking proposition, Messrs. Bartlett and Cohen, of the State 
Fish Commission, have sworn out this warrant for Blow, and 
—— to find out whether or not the latter was really the 
and the captain bold and the crew of the captain’s gig, 
There was a certain sincerity about Mr. Blow such as to 
command one’s respect. He and the French monarch were 
much alike, and the belief of éach was: “The State, it is 
myself.” Which, bemg interpreted, is to say that Charles 
and Louis each devoutly believed himself to be the whole 
thing. I trust the State Fish Commission may get Mr. 
ion 908 but I doubt very much whether the club will ever get 
ts ‘ 


Game and Fish Work.) 


Deputy Game Warden Goelter has recently received his 
commission as fish warden also, this on account of a bit of 
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good work he did at fish wardening. For a long time two 
parties at Fox Lake, Ernest Sayle and Mathison Lincoln, 
had made a practice of seining in the lake near the outlet, 
the ground where they drew their seine being covered with 
dead little pike and bass. No local fish warden could do any- 
thing toward catching them, so Wurden Loveday sent Goelter 
up from bis force, and the latter after watcbing two days 
landed his men. They got $50 each, and had their 300ft. 


Officials Shoot. 


Gov. Tanner, Clerk Van Cleave, Warden Loveday and 
two local shooters of Wayne county, Ill., bed a c uple of 
days’ shooting at quail this fall, with the extraordinary re- 
sult of 360 quail to the five guns, These birds are veiy 
abundant in Wayne county this year, and numbers of prai- 
rie chickens were also seen. 
book for next year. 

The steamer Lotus, State fish c mmission, was last week 
in commission on her closing trip of inspection. Gov. Tan- 
ner was expected to join Commissioners Cohen, Bartlett and 
the State warden, but the Governor failed to appear. The 
boat had been outfitted with a view to the gubernatorial 
visit, and the party actually present didn’t do a thing with 
the supplies, 


-net confiscated. 


Mark this down in your note 


Illegal Quail Seized. 


Mr. D. O. Whitcomb, of South Water strect, this city, had 
twenty-six dozen illegal quail taken away from him yester- 
day by the game wardev. Mr. Whitcomb thinks it very sad 
for his private business to be interfered with in this unpleas- 
ant manner. 

The dealers have lost a considerable amount of illegal 
Illinois game this season, the express companies having 
given the deputies very great assistance in locating ship- 
ments of such game 


Without a Country. 


The rich lands of the Indian nations were bound to fall 
into the hands of the white man, who only grants conces- 
sions to the Indian with the view of getting them al] back 
again after awhile with a slice in addition; but it was hardly 
to be predicted that so soon in the history of these tribes the 
red men were to be not only without lands, but without a 
country. The following singular dispatch would seem to 
warrant the latter conclusion : 

‘‘Musxoage, I, T,, Nov. 20.—The Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians, who have been in session at Antlers, I. T., for 
the past week, have determined to organize a colony and 
emigrate to Mexico. They have been offered lands by the 
Mexican Government very cheap. Not being able to agree 
on a leader to conduct them to the promised land in their 
own nation, United States Agent Wisdom was finally se- 
lected, The Indians propose to sell their lands to the United 
States and with the proceeds purchase new homes. The 
Dawes commission is authorized to negotiate for the Indian 
lands. sgt Wisdom has not yet decided whether to ac- 
cept the o' 


er.” 
The Ute Difficulty. 


The difficulty out in Colorado over the Ute arrests and 
killings by game wardens has not yet all died away, A 
number of Utes have asked hunting leave from their agent 
and a good many have taken it without asking. We may 
expect to hear of a few white men being killed in revenge. 
The Indians have made a statement about the affair in 
which the ae took place. They say only four bucks 
were in camp, and that the wardens took hold of two of the 
bucks by the wrists. A squaw ran up to help the prisoners, 
and other wardens fired, killing the two bucks aa shooting 
the squaw in the arm and the back of the head. The In- 
dians say they have not at any time fired ashot at the 
wardens, 

The Size of the Sea Otter. 


For the benefit of others, who perhaps know no more 
about the sea otter than I did, I should like to present a part 
of the information sent me by Mr. G L. Ainsworth, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., who writes me thus, and compels me to believe 
that the sea otter is a good deal of a ballooning old fraud: 

‘I quote below from report of Henry W. Elliott to U. 8. 
Fish Commission, and published in 1887; 

‘An adult kalan is an animal not much larger than a 
mature and well conditioned beaver. It will measure from 
the tip of the tail, which is short, to the extremity of the 
muzzle 8} to 4$ft , the tail not being over 6 to 8in long, and 
it has a proportionate girth of a little over 2ft. The skin lies 
upon it, however, in a very different manner from that pecu- 
liar to the giant rodent above cited, with which I have just 
compared it as to size; for the folds of the other's hide, when 
seized by the hand, seem to stretch and rise from the body, 
just as does the skin on the seruff of a puppy’s neck, In 
other words, the skin of the animal seems to be big enough 
for a creature twice its anatomical bulk, * * When 
the skin is taken from the body the native makes but one cut 
in it, and that is at the posterior. The body is literally 
turned inside out. The skin is next air dried and stretched, 
so that it then gives the erroneous impression of an animal 
at least 6ft, and over in length and disproportionately lesser 
grt, suggestive of the shape of a weasel or mink. * @ 

he feet are so small that really nothing of the whole ex. 

ansion of the sea otter’s skin is lost when they are cut off. 

should say, however, that the hind Spee evidently are 
the swimming or propulsive —_ y, compared with 
the impotent, tiny forefeet, are large and strong, and webbed 
between the toes like thoseofa duck. * * * The natives 
assure me that as these skins, taken during every month in 
the year, never show at any season those signs of sheddin 
and staginess so marked in the seal, they do not renew the 
pelage by that process, but that it grows and falls out just as 
the hair on our heads does. 

“The above I have copied from Section V., Vol. 2, of ‘The 
nae Industries of the United States,’ published by the 
U. 8. Fish Commission in 1887.” 


Michigan Grouse and Quaill. 


Curcaao, Ill., Dec, 2.—Which he was the mayor, and they 
called him Pirate Bill, and he asked me to come along of 
him, so 1 came along. We took the and rode and rode 
till we got to the edge of the world, a where the lum- 
bermen had Jong since robbed the earth and left only stumps 
and burnings and slashings, all overgrown with hardwood 
trees and thickets and briers and brush, and with here and- 
there a sad and solitary corn or wheat field thrusting out into 
the wilderness, where some farmer had gotten stranded and 
hadn't money enough to get back to his wife’s folks. It was 
good, y, fall hunting weather. We had two good dogs 
—Bob, a on, and Jack, an old, old, old-time meat-dog, 
a pointer over thirteen years of age, with both front feet 
swelled out of shape by rheumatism and a jow! pendulous 
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with age, but with a heart untamed by anything. We had 
to help Jack over the fences, and he could only waddle afew 
yards ahead of us, but he kept on waddling ght into points 
on grouse and quail, and when we killed a bird he would go 
and bring it in likea gentleman. I had just come from some 
field trials, and of course the subject of retrieving is taboo 
at a field trial. But at sight of this venerable old meat dog, 
with his waddle and his point and his retrieve, I felt that the 
world was not without its recompenses after all. 

The Pirate said he didn’t care for any quail, and that he 
was going to show me some ruffed grouse, with a lot more 
fun. And we did find the grouse, plenty of them as that 
sort of thing goes—I think perhaps we put up fifteen grouse 
that day and bagged only five between us. But we had so 
much walkin oo so much fun with these fellows that we 
hardly stopped to think about the quail. Once in a while we 
would blunder over a bevy of quail at the edge of a slashing 
we were working for grouse, and would mark them down a 
quarter of a mile in the thicket— 1 never saw quail fly so far 
—and then we would go after them till we put up a grouse 
and followed off after him. Toward evening we concluded 
to pick up a few quail, and we found a bevy on every stub- 
ble field that we struck. We would get our double shot on 
the rise over the point on the stubble, old Jack and os 
Bob both doing handsomely for us, and then we would fol- 
low the singles into the worst sort of cover. It was hard 
shooting, but we found the pockets getting fuller little by 
little. The Pirate was a corker of a ficld shot, and he was 
fully posted on the local wrinkles of getting at the birds, so 
we had a lovely day. One odd little bit of shooting 1 re- 
member very well. Wehad marked a bevy down at the 
edge of a little open wood, and killed one or two singles as 
they went up. All at once four birds sprang out together 
from the edge of a brush heap. Three went straight ahead 
and the fourth twisted over our heads and went back of us. 
We fired first at those going in front, and I killed with each 
barrel and the Pirate killed the third. Then he aneng 
around quickly after the fourth bird, which had gone bac 
of us, and with a pyrotechnic sort of shot killed that one 
also, a long way back of us, as it was topping the woods and 
going like a ghost. {do not think this little piece of work, 
on all four of the birds, would be soon seen repeated, even 
by = Seo a pair of shots as ourselves, Anyhow, 
we t. 

At night we counted up our birds and found that we had 
twenty-six in. all, five ruffed grouse and twenty-one quail. 
We had gone over very Fe quail country that had not 
been shot very much, and we thought that we could have 
killed fifty birds between us if we had cared to hunt quail. 
Our friend, Mr. McCarthy, had poorer Juck on his round, 
and got but few quail. Two other gentlemen were shootin 
at the same place, and one, Mr. Davis, with his guide, killed, 
if = memory serves me, nearly fifty quail that day. Mr. 
Davis did not care to hunt grouse. The other gentleman 
was Mr. Stone, who also had a local guide, and they got 
some twenty or thirty birds, I believe; so that all in all we 
had a grand lot of game. 

The next day the Pirate and I again took up our system 
of exterminating all the grouse, and we exterminated them 
just about the way we did the day before, bagging five more 

lorious big fellows, everyone fully earned and fully enjoyed. 

his was the finest ruffed gronse country I was ever in during 
all my life, and though we did not ree more than a dozen 
or a dozen and a half of these birds in all we had plenty to 
do with these. We missed but one fair or easy shot, where 
I let a bird get away which Bob had pointed right under our 
feet at a log, and which went up in broad daylight and in 
full view, for a wonder. This bird I think had had a leg 
broken by an earlier shot from my companion’s gun, but 

ou have to break a leg or two on & grouse before it forgets 
low to fly, so we never got this fellow at all, much to our 
sorrow, though we put him up again in thick cover. We 
did not strike such good quail country this time, for the 
bevies had been shot into and broken up, and the birds were 
wild as hawks, flying to all sorts of distances when put up. 
Our bag that night was five grouse and only sixteen quail, I 
think. Mr. McOarthy improved his score this day, and our 
friend Mr. Briggs had better luck, getting five grouse him- 
self and over a dozen quail. Mr. Davis and his guide had 
top bag, if I recollect, about sixty quail, and Mr, Stone 
and his man brought in over a dozen each, if the figures re- 
main in memory correctly, I know the total was a very 
large one that night, and showed very plainly that we were 
in a remarkably good game country. 

The next day the Pirate went home, and I went out for a 
little hunt with Mr. Davis and Archie, his guide, an old 
market hunter. The latter I found to bearattling good field 
shot He used a Winchester pump gun, close choked, but 
he never lost any time getting on to his bird, and when he 
tired he usually got meat. I always think that a man who 
kills half his quail is a good shot, and that three out of five 
is excellent. hether Archie can always do it or not I do 
not know, but I am sure he killed over 80 per cent. of his 
birds that day, in all sorts of cover. I don’t think I ever 
saw any man shoot quail so well. So much could not be 
said for Mr. Davis and myself, who each had a bad streak, 
The dogs, Monk of Elmo (Tony for short) and Doe, per- 
formed perfectly. We bagged to the three guns—mostly 
Archie’s—forty-two birds that day, I think, and of these 
nine were ruffed grouse.. Think of that! We killed three 

se almost before we got started. Then Archie got off 
rom us in the wood and put up four grouse, and only killed 
them all! A while later we heard him shoot once, in a bit 
of brush near by, and perhaps half an hour afterward 
thought to ask him what he was shooting at. 

*“Pa’tridge,” said Archie. 

wart dn’t you kill it?” (This in would-be derision of 


m 

“Oh, I did kill it,” said he, innocently. And in fact we 
found that when he shot at a ie ed he rarely did anything 
but kill it. It is all right to talk about the wonderful skill 
of this bird in wating man, and it is certainly a hard bird 
to kill, - after this be & ie m = Rony yg shorn of its 

. It can not only iy good w 

But t can be killed in a great big per cent. by a han wee 
knows how to shoot. Archie did not miss any more grouse 
than he did quail, and he shot a close choked at that. I 
learn more about these things as 1 get older. Had Mr. Davis 
and | shot as well as Archie did, we would have had more 
birds than I should have liked to see. Mr. Stone and his 


man shot near us, but in poor luck, only getting about a 
dozen birds. This closed my trip, a very t one in- 
deed, with quite enough shooting in it to it eventful 


But this does not end the record of that country, as I shall 
goon toshow. Since my return the Pirate has written me 
about a little further shooting he has had in the same spot. 
When I saw him last he was a very sad and penitent man. 
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He said he had been magction: his business shamefully, and 
he wished that people like me would stay away and let him 
make a little money to keep the wolf from the door, and not 
be pestering him to go shooting all thetime. At any rate, 
not under any consideration would he go hunting again that 
season, for he had had enough, and knew when he had 
enough. Such is the disposition of man! Who has not made 
similar resolves? His letter does not bear quite the same 
tenor, for he seems to have gone out for ‘‘just one more 
on and then two or three more, according to the evi- 
ence, 


‘‘We had two pretty good days, didn’t we?” he says, ‘I 
enjoyed it immensely. I feel, however, like an old bum that 
has deserted business entirely and become a backwoodsman. 
I just got back last night from seeing the season out, and am 
glad the shooting is over with. Between now and the ist of 
May, when brook trout are ripe, I may be able to establish. 
reputation for hard work and attending to business; but it 
has been ny shattered for some time. 

‘My friend Dr. 8. showed up on the Friday noon train. 
It rained all that day, but the next morning we took the 
train for our place, with Briggs and McCarthy along. 
Archie went with the Doctor and myself, Gladwin with Mr. 
secnene Mr, Briggs, wholikes to shoot algne, going by 

meelf. 

‘‘We no sooner got over the fence than old Bob made a 
rush across the fields, head up. He quartered it in good 
style and came up like a rock; but the new dog that the 
Doctor had brought with him had never seen a quail before, 
and he lit in the middle of the covey in about ten jumps, s0 
we did not get a chance at them, Then we got into bad 
territory; we got up lots of birds, but they got into pieces of 

woods like that one you and I struck that night where we 
stood on some high logs, and after knocking down two or 
three birds we gave it up as a bad job. 

‘In the afternoon we got into better territory, and got a 
covey scattered in short brush, and my black cog worked to 
perfection (I had left old Jack at home), and bird after bird 
was picked up; I think only one gotaway. Pretty soon Bob 
began roading, and picked up a second covey right in the 
same patch; they scattered close by, and we began trimming 
them out; when up got the third covey. We were shooting 
fast and furious; I never had saying like it, I have for- 
gotten just how many the three of us trimmed out, but I 
think it was seventy-one birds that we had in our pockets 
that night. At any rate, all told, the party had ninety-six, 
and I am quite certain that I had my share of them (I did 
Archie up brown that day) 

‘After that Archie went with Mr. Davis, and we hunted 
by ourselves, Mr. McCarthy was laid up with a stiff back 
one day, and another day there was such a wind blowing 
that it made it almost impossible to do anything, your fingers 
would get so numb; but we put in our time just the same, 
making four days, and we divided our birds fair and square 
last night and had sixty-two -_ and four partridge each, 
that is for each of the four. The rats or cats had gotten at 
one of the strings in the barn, and must have used up a dozen 
ofthem. Pretty nearly slaughter, wasn’t it? But the birds 
were there just as thick when we quit as in the beginning, 
and we can do it all over again another year, and [ hope you 
will be able to enjoy some of it. 

“I have not forgotten how we knocked down those four 
birds that left the ground at the same time. McCarthy and 
1 came pretty near it; three got up and we got all three of 
them, then struck a bunch of five partridge. We killed the 
first three that jumped, the other two got away while our 
guns were empty. e followed them up and got one of 
them, 


**Dec, 2.—I dictated this letter yemterded, but there was 
so much to write that itdid not getaway. I learned of some- 
thing that really makes me feel sad, unless McCarthy is 
stuffing.me. He sent word last night that I missed one day 
of the hunting season; that the law reads: ‘the 1st of Decem- 
ber, inclusive;’ at least he says so; whereas I supposed we 
could only shoot up to the 1st of December, Now, isn’t that 
too bad for a fellow that is so — in need of exercise and 
hunting asI am? It is meaner still for McCarthy totwit me 
about it. 

“By the way, the last day, in the afternoon, I ran acrossa 
bit of cover that seemed to have a good many ruffed grouse 
in it. The first one I flushed among some burnt logs, while 
I was hutting out a bevy of scattered quail. I went in the 
woods a little further and old Bob made a fine point; the 
bird was killed, and he went after it. When he came in 
about half way he stopped, threw his head to one side, and 
then made as stiff and pretty a point as you ever saw, with 
this great, big grouse still in his mouth. This produced an- 
other bird. jittle later on he made another point, which 
was also added to the bag. I think if I had had time to hunt 
that patch of wood I could have found twelve or fifteen 
grouse easily enough.” i 

The foregoing record is a large one, though more surpris- 
ing in the grand totals than for the daily scores. An aver- 
age of over fifteen birds to the gun for four days is an unusual 
one nowadays. Many may ask how it comes that such a 
shooting country still exists in the North, but I may reply 
that this is a result of a close protection. These few guns 
did well this year. Throw this little country open to all the 
guns, and half a dozen birds to the gun would above the 
average. The shooting there is still good because the market 
hunting has been stopped there, but I do not think the local- 
ity can stand even £0 heavy @ drain as is above mentioned 
for very many seasons, nor do I believe that such shooting is to 
be predicted for any unpreserved country in the North for 
any very great length of time. I enjoyed most of all the 


sport with the grouse, of which I had never before seen a0 « 8) 


many on a hunt, Hoven. 


1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago 





Iowa Game Export. 


Auxeona, Ia., Nov 27.—Eaditor Forest and Stream: 1 notice 
in the Forest AND Stream of Nov. 27 an article stating 


that a New York game dealer is quoted as saying to the re- 
porter of the ing Post that he had received 350 dozen 
grouse and 400 dozen quail from Iowa. 

Any one who knows anything about Iowa game knows 


that is all talk. Iowa laws are well observed, 
and no such amount of game has left the State this season. 
There is a class of people who like to see our game laws 
violated, but they are few in numbers. I should jade that 
the New York game dealer was one of that crowd. 
Joun G, Smrru, 
President of the Iowa State: Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game. 





An Undesirable Industry. 


Mr. Caries Hauiock writes a timely word of caution 
to the people of eastern North Carolina respecting the con- 
servation of their deer supply. He sends this letter to the 
New Berne Journal: 

I notice in _ paper of recent date a statement to the 
effect that ‘‘the continued shipment of bear meat and veni- 
son to Northern markets is assuming the aspect of an in- 
dustry,”and that carcasses are expressed almost daily over 
the A. & N. U. R R_ bound northward. 

This new movement, I may say, is easily accounted for by 
the fact that Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
from which market venison has hitherto been principally 
drawn, have forbidden the shipment of deer meat beyond 
the State limits, and that the game wardens are strenuously 
enforcing the law, under the stimulus of big pay and large 
rewards. Market hunters have therefore changed their 
guests to eastern North Carolina, which they find even easier 
of access than their old stamping grounds, and although the 
deer are not more than half the size of their Northern kin- 
dred, they are at present easier to capture and ship, and upon 
the whole more remunerative. 

Now, although I have sought, conscientiously, for seven 
years past, to attract legitimate sportsmen to your section, 
and am even now pressing the purchase of Bogue banks 
upon a select club as a game preserve of unequaled attrac- 
tions, ye4I confess that I am sorry to see that the remorseless 
market hunter has found his way thither, for he will soon 
make a barren and a desolation of every present haunt of 
game. The only possible chance to save the deer now, and 
all lesser game afterward, is to interdict his efforts, and no 
county law or legislature enactment will stop them so prompt- 
ly and completely as a strict enforcement of the common 
trespass law. Let every owner of marsh and forest lands 

t them forthwith, permitting shooting at discretion (and 
tter far for a fee than for no compensation), and bravely 
prosecute offenders at sight, relying upon the conservatism, 
providence, and self-interest of the community to back him. 

I pray that you may see fit to indorse this proposition 
editorially and that every journal in interest may copy it. 
By-and-by it will be too late. 

I have lived in your section, and call myself one of your 
people, and Ihave made a life study of game and forest 
problems, Hence J feel sure of my position when I declare 
that unless this wholesale slaughter of deer 1s stopped in 
your section, right away, there will be no deer left for sport 
two years hence, Mark these words! 

Heretofore your neighbors have had all the vension they 
needed for meat, at any season of the year; and seldom has 
any animal been wantonly killed, I had rather depend > a 
the common sense of a conservative community for my close 
and open seasons than upon the State or county laws, The 
game will fare better, and everyone, farmers as well as 
sportsmen, will have more sport, I do not hold modern 
legislative enactments in the highest esteem, by any meuns. 
They irritate every one they touch: hunters, middlemen, 
and consumers alike, and in general “—v defeat the objects 
which they claim to wish to promote. I have always looked 


’ upon eastern North Carolina as a primitive Eden, where no 


tempter landed, and where no tbreats from tables of the law 
disturbed the peace and pastime of the people, I am sorry, 
then, I say, that the hedge is already broken down, and a 
breach been made in the closing. 

Let us station timely guards thereat, and protect what is 
left. Iam sure that if responsible parties of means would 
only purchase Bogue banks, which can be bought for less 
than $1 per acre, it could be preserved as a nursery and 
refuge for hundreds of deer for decades to come. And if 
farmers would only make a practice of protecting their out- 
laying lands, and leasing their shooting privileges to Pepe 
cants at discretiov, they would be able to realize a nice little 
income for the permits they issued, which should in all cases 
be printed, 


The Maine Game Industry. 


Tae Bavgor & Aroostook R. R. Passenger Department has sent out 
this game record for October and November, 1897. The table shows 
the amount of game shipped from our stations during the above 
months, Moose shipments were from Oct, 15 to Dee, 1: 


October, November. 
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In Central New York. 


CayuGa County, N. Y., Dec. Sn Renee in 
Cayuga county is usually fair, excepting that this year, 
where last year there were a dozen birds, this year there are 
none, Shooters say it is due to the cold weather last spring. 
Ducks on Cayuga Lake and Seneca River are quite 
plenty, some fair bags being made. Rabbits and squirrels 
are fairly plenty in some parts; rabbits are ferreted and 
squirrels shot six weeks before the open season begins. If 
the sale of game could be stopped game would soon be quite 
plentiful again and old-time shooting had. I ©. 


Ruddy Ducks. ‘ 

Currituck Sounp, Nov. 29.—It nas only been a few 
years since this delicious and now famous little duck was 
not considered valuable; in fact, I have often let them swim 
around among my ar for hours at a time, not consider- 
ing them worth a load of shot. To-day the demand far 
exceeds that of the canvasback, and the price, considerin 
the size, is quite equal. Did you ever try a rudd duck 
breakfast?, Split on the back, leaving the breast whole; sea- 
son with pepper and salt only; place inside a hot stove or 
range; cook fourteen to eighteen minutes. Serve with 
hominy, and you have a breakfast for any one. About nine 
years ago we had the pleasure of helping to introduce the 
ruddy duck to some of the members of the Manhattan Club, 
insisting at the time that they were quite as good as the 
canvasback, if killed at Currituck or Havre de Grace, and it 
has only taken those few years to convince the general public 
that we were right. 

This little bird, when its value was not known, as we have 
said, was very tame, but now the schemes resorted to for 
their capture are numerous and novel. One of the plans 
largely resorted to is to place a battery or sink-box in the 
line of flight, placing the iron ducks inside the box and 
tying them underneath the platform, using no decoys at all. 

he shooter then places his feet to windward and shoots the 
game going before the wind, The best practice for this kind 
of shooting is to have a baseball pitcher stand twenty paces 
away and throw balls straight at your head, The general 
average for our best shots at Currituck is one killed in three 
shots, but some of them claim to kill half of the time. 
There are many oth r schemes resorted to, but I have 100 
ruddy duck decoys and use nothing else, They are a vei 

roud duck these late years, and rarely associate with yf 
eads or canvasback decoys. 

Some fine bags have been made during the past week, and 
the condition was never better. Should the reader decide to 
tuke our advice, from now until Christmas is the best time, 
Redheads are still rather scarce, but canvasbacks were more 
plentiful during the past week. CURRITUOK, 





Widgeon Point. 


Kinaston, Mass , Nov. 27 —The mins at the ponds in 
Plymouth county, Mass, is not so food this year as it has 
been in the last two or three. At Silver Lake the leading 
stand is Widgeon Point, as usual, with eighty-one geese to 
their credit up to the present time. They have a good lead 
over the others, and Mr. Arnold says they will have no 
trouble in neeung ahead, There was a pleasant party at this 
place last week, when the club catartalnal Mayor Willism- 
son and friends from Brockton. With the Mayor were Dr, 
Riply, chairman of Board of Health; E. M. Low, Wm. H. 
Shaw, and also J, A. Curtis, from Reading, Pa, There were 
also present friends from Boston and the members of the 
club. Mr. U. H ane secretary of Board of Health of 
Brockton, who with Mr. Theo. Arnold, of North Abington 
are the largest owners in the club, received the party an 
conducted them to the dinner table, which was set for 
twenty-one, It was a game dinner, and was prepared b 
Millard Churchill, assisted by Uliver Bryant, two cooks har 
to beat when wildfow] are to be served. The party was en- 
tertained with stories by Mr, Bryant and ee y Mayor 
Williamson, and Mr Churchill related some of his war ex- 
periences and army life. 

Everything was enjoyed to the fullest; and George and 
Herb, tried to get some geese for the crowd to shoot at, but 
the best they could do was to see two flocks, and the friends 
had the pleasure of seeing the decoys work. 

The club hopes that with some cold weather the birds will 
fly again, and then they will run up the score, For a good 
time and a first-class fellow, I will recommend Widgeon 
Point Club and Theo, Arnold, F, E. W. 





Death of Fayette S. Giles. 


Fayerre 8, Gites, the founder and promoter of the 

Blooming Grove Park Association, died at New Berne, N. 
C., from heart disease on Sunday, Mr, Giles had not been 
in robust health for some time. He was on a hunting trip 
to North Carolina and had been visiting his relatives there. 
In 1870 Mr, Giles conceived the idea of establishing -a lar 
and suitable game preserve within easy reach of New York. 
Within a year he had selected a site in Pike county, Pa. 
1871 he had effected the organization of the Blooming Grove 
Park Association, The Association now owns or controls 
over 20,000 acres, one-fourth of which is timber land, besides 
many miles of the adjoining streams, 


Black Duck Decoys, 


Carg Cop, Mass.—Black duck decoys can be bought on 
the Cape from most of the shore gunners, They are small 
black duck decoys bred from the wild black duck, and the 
best all-round decoy I have ever used, f 

I have owned some gray call ducks, but they never were 
so satisfactory as the ones the gunners use here; besides they 
would not breed to the extent of the ones here, 

The black are a merry lot, and as noisy a lot of ducks as any 
one would want, Shooters generally use about twenty to 
thirty of them in their stands on the shore of ponds or lakes, 
The prices that most of the gunners here ask for them range 
from 50 to 75 cents apiece when the season ends, 

Tuo. Gray. 


. Bat is there any Game there? 


Auuiance, Nov, 30.—A farmer living just over the line in 
Mahoning county from this city, contrary to the actions of his 
neighbors who have forbidden hunting or shooting on their 
farms, has posted the following notice: 

‘Hunt and shoot all you want to on this farm, and when 
the bell rings come in to dinner.” 





. Books for Holiday Gifts. 

Tux Forest and Stream Publishing Co, invites attention to its list of 
works on outdoor life and sport as including mavy books which are 
admirably adapted to be given as Uhristmas or New Year's gifts. 
Mather’s ‘‘Men I Have Fished With,” Whitehead’s "Camp-Fires of 
the Everglades,”’ Robinson’s Danvis books, Grinnell’s Indian books, 
the Boone and Crockett Olub’s series, Konhardt’s “Small Yachts," 
and the ‘“‘Suppiement”’ to it—these are some of the volumes which 
are in subject and examples of fine book making certaia to be valued. 
The list is given on another pege. Orders should be sent in such sea- 

on that they may be filled in time for the holidays, 
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THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


I’m the man up in the clock tower. AsI have to be here 
day and night, right on the tick, I have no time to go shoot- 
ing or fishing myself, but have to take it out in ‘‘the next 
best thing.” Between hours I have time to read .ForEst 
aND SrREAM, and when the mood is on to write. Taking 
advantage of the editor's standing invitation for those of us 
who have anything to say to say it, 1 am to have a column 
or two to myself—for how long I don’t know—t» talk of 
things as I see them. 


The 


A Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune came to me a few days 
since with a full-page account of the trials of the National 
Fox Hunter’s Association, recently held at Cynthiana, Ky., 
and after reading it through to the end I found there a sigoa- 
ture of a lady, which at once explained why a full page was 
neceasary to describe the weather, the sunrise, the costumes, 
the glories of Kentucky, the unapproachable Southern eti- 
quette, the personal beauty and oe of the visitors and 
—nothing of the meet proper. It goes without saying that 
any gentleman who is so ungallant as to differ from a lady, 
particularly on any matter pertaining to sport, and specifi- 
cally sport in Kentucky, is no gentleman; therefore I will 
not differ from the fair writer, though at the same time sug- 
gesting that the art of writing requires fine discrimination as 
to what not to write as well as what to write. To this one 
should add at least a smattering of knowledge of the subject. 
Here are some extracts from the story in question: 

Most of the hunters had seen the sun rise before, and were 


obliged to resort to flasks and camp-fires by the roadsides for 
warmth. 


This was a marvelous gathering. Some of them had been 
so active as to have already seen a sunrise—and what a con- 
sequence! they were obliged to resort to a flask or camp-fire 
for warmth. The ones who never had seen the sun rise 
before probably didn’t know the difference between the flask 
and the fire. 

But the ways of the red fox, as set forth by the accom- 
plished writer, are far more valuable than would seem in a 
passing notice. Heretofore the fox has been considered the 
embodiment of cunning—an animal of infinite resource in 
devising means to evade his pursuers. He availed himself 
of the fences, of sheets and streams of water to throw off 
the hounds, and there are well authenticated instances 
where the fox ran round and round in a large circle, thus 
making a consecutive trail, on which the hounds ran after 
the fox had abandoned it; also of foxes which ran in relays, 
ove relieving another when too closely pressed by the 
hounds. Whether this be true or not, the terms fox and 
cunning have long been held as being synonymous, But 
the fair writer says: 


The red fox is a very wild and cowardly animal, although beauti- 
ful enough to make him coveted for his beauty’s sake. He trusts 
nothing to cunning, but everything to heels. 


And cowardly! what animal would not run with a pack of 
crying hounds after it? Yet it is well known that a red fox 
will often turn on a single hound and fight it, 

But on matters of logical deduction the fair writer is no 
less precise. Here is how the hounds catch the fox: 


He will get up as far ahead of the hounds as possible and con- 
tinue to distance his pursuers until he ta far enough ahead to 
maintain his advantage at his natura! gait, which is along leap. If 
permitted to pursue his own gait, the devil couldn’t catch him, for he 
could run a week. To overcome all the advantage always in favor 
of the pursued, you must have dogs that will push ahead on a faint 
scent, and make quick and rapid casts ahead on the line of chase, 
and speed enough, with a good, high scent, to push the fox to his 
utmost rate of epeed. If your hounds have got the bottom and 
endurance to keep him up to his rate, he is bound to strike his flag 
to them in from sixty minutes to two hours. 


You see, it’s all very plain. The fox runs away from his 
pursuers till he gets as far ahead as he chooses. He can run 
faster and longer than the hound, but the hound chases the 
fox real hard and catches him in a little while, although the 
fox can run a week, It’s all very clear. 

The true manner of fox hunting the talented writer gives 
from a high authority, as follows: 


If your 4 are well bred they will need no encouragement. You 
must never halloo when you see the fox and your dogs are runnmg 
er coming to you. It will detract their attention and take them off 
their nose, and wili probably cause them to lose or at least be at 
fault fora while. You must sit still and let them pass, and then, if 
they seem tired and you think encouragement is needed—or if you 
can’t help it—give a few sbort screams and ride beside them a little 


New School of Hunting. 


way. 

Wien dogs are some distance from you, it does them no good to 
halioo to them —they don’t hear you, but the fox does, and quickens 
his pace. We signal onthe horn to each other, and I train my dogs 
= a certain signal when I see a fox and want to get them close after 

im, 


Again from the same authority: 


The mode and object of hunting the fox in the South differs ma- 
terially from thatof the North, Our style partakes more of the 
English. We use horses that will and do take fences and stone walls, 
They are bred to stand our hard cross-country riding. 


And again it is a little confusing to understand how one 
could “‘sit still” while the hounds ran by if one were riding 
hard across country after the English style. It’s very pretty 
reading if one doesn’t stop to think. 

But the ladies, bless the dears! We men, of every section, 
are as one with our brothers of the South in our adoration of 
the fair sex. But I fail to see the relevancy of the following 
in the description of a fox chase: 


The Kentucky man likes to have his womenkind with him. He 


never feels that they are in the way. He protects as well as compli- 
ments. The Kentucky girls do not go chaperoned into the field— 
there is no need of chaperons with all those grizzled heads—and, 
anyhow, Kentuckians have a quick way of settling things that is not 
#xactly conducive to presumption or overdaring on the part of rash 
youth. The Kentucky man has always taken care of his womenkind, 
and be always will ‘till the sun grows cold and the stars are old.” 

But as to what the dogs did, which one won, what he won, 
and how he did it, 1 am as yet inthedark. Rut fulsome 
self-laudation as an art, with a fox hunt as a pretext for the 
outpour, I now know all about. A fox hunt is made up of 
pretty feathers and ribbons, exaggerated compliments, his- 
tory of bygone splendors, chivalry, chit chat, and visionary 
theories. 


The Homing Instinct. 


1 read the other day of a Long Island deerhound which 
stra away on the first day of deer shooting, and was 
finally tied up on the grounds of the South Side Club, 
gnawed the rope in two during the night, and made his 
escape and arrived home all right on Sunday, ‘‘having trav- 





eled the intervening forty miles with no other guide than 
instinct, as he had never been over the ground before.” 
Such incidents find frequent place in the newspapers. 
The greater the absurdity of a proposition, the more grave 
attention as a news feature it receives, Not that dogs do 
not find their way home, but that they do not do so by in- 
stinct is what I believe. For my faith therein I have very 
good reasons, Every shooter, who has had much to do 
with dogs, knows how easy it is to lose a dog, and how easy 
itis to pay $5 or $25 for his recovery. Sometimes a do; 
will lose his master when out with bim in the fields and wi 
sit with-nose pointing skyward giving vent to the most 
hopeless howlings. When dogs are lost in prowling about, 
they may come across some place where they have been be- 
fore, and which they recognize; then the return home is 
easily accomplished. If it were an instinct it would be 
present in all dogs. 

Formerly it was believed that the carrier pigeon found his 
way home by instinct from long distances. It is now known 
that it is from a matter of knowledge that they are able to 
return, The birds are many times successively released at a 
distance from home, further and further each time, yet at no 
time too far for them to recognize known objects when the 
birds rise to the first high altitade for observation at the 
beginning of the flight, so that learning a route more and 
more, they at last can take it home from any point with 
which they are familiar. The common honey bee was for a 
long time considered the best examplar of the homing in- 
stinct, but naturalists now hold that they fly home on a route 
which has been learned from observation. The manner of 
starting on a homeward flight, whether it be that of pigeon 
or bee, indicates that a sight of some familiar object is 
sought for guidance. There is much more homing instinct 
in the pen of writers who are writing on space than there is 
in both pigeon and bee. 


“The Fox as Game.” 


No better examplification of the fact that the point of view 
from which all is seen and measured is within one’s self is 
necessary than the position taken in Forest AND STREAM of 
Dec. 4 by Mr. W. H. Sullivan concerning foxes as game. 
He makes a scathing rebuke on those who take foxes in any 
manner but the legitimate one, that is to say, hunting them 
for sport. He overlooks the fact that the fox is a predatory 
animal, which, when it so pleases, does much harm among 
the farmer's fowls and sheep. That he affords sport to the 
a is true; to such it is a game animal perhaps. To 
the farmer, on whom it inflicts loss, it is vermin, and be takes 
such measures as are resorted to in destroying vermin. 
Thus in one locality the fox may be entirely game, in 
another entirely vermin, accordingly as the locality gains the 
most sport or suffers the most loss of property. olves af- 
ford much sport in their pursuit, yet their predatory habits 
condemn them to destruction in any manner it can be accom- 
a The rabbit is generally considered as being game, 

ut the rabbit in certain localities is a pest and thus perti- 
nent to the point under consideration. 

The trapping of rabbits should also be denounced by Mr. 
Sullivan, yet it is infinite glory to the farmer’s boy to trap 
one, That is his point of view. With age, experience and 
knowledge his point of view will change. At no time will 
his point of view be everyone’s else point of view. Still he 
may pursue the fox as sport, and again he may kill him as 
vermin; it all depends on the point of view 


“Killed a Man for a Deer.” 


With the regularity with which the daily press recounts, 
day by day, deaths caused by that terror of the woods and 
fields, the man who sees a movement and shoots, the stereo- 
typed plea is: ‘1 thought.” It is not a good plea, Itis an 
aggravation of the offense. The fact that the killer vaguely 
saw something moving was a warning not to shoot till he 
knew absolutely whether it was deer or man. When shoot- 
ing in settled communities or with companions, the shooter 
should never shoot till he knows beyond doubt that he is not 
shooting a man or a domestic animal. The New York Sun 
of Friday of last week has the following: 

PiTTsFiIELp, Me., Dec, t.—For the thirteenth time since the huntin; 
season opened last September a man was mistaken for a deer an 
shot dead in Detroit to-day. The victim was Dana M, Gray, a farmer, 
of nee and the hunter who shot before he look ed was Benja- 
min Cross, of Detroit, Both men were out hunting deer on the 
newly fallen snow, and were following tracks when Gray came up 
over the brow of the hill about 100yds, from Cross, who raised his 
gun and fired, Gray threw up his hands and fell dead on the und 
with a .45cal, bullet through his heart. He was picked up by 
A, Small, who was just behind him, but life was then extinct. The 
coroner decided that the shooting was purely accidental, and that 
bo inquest was necessary. Cross, who is regarded as eccentric, has 
been almost demented since the accident, and it has been necessary 
to use force to prevent him from taking his life. 


What an appalling record! And what an absurd coroner’s 
decision! What a ridiculous use of the term accident! Any- 
thing which can be prevented by reasonable forethought or 
present care is not an accident. 


The Deadly “I Thought.” 


Is it possible that there are men, who, gun in hand, care 
nothing for the life or limb of their fellows? Have they a 
craving for blood so great that the lives of others may be 
risked or sacrificed, or their bodies maimed, that such crav- 
ing may be gratified? ‘The events of the present season 
answer the questions, Those events emphatically indicate 
that there are such men in plenty, and that, moreover, there 
are men 80 criminally ignorant in the use of firearms that 
that of itself is an offense. , 

No sportsman is involved in this matter, for no sportsman 
would call anything sport which always had impending the 
death or injury to a fellow-being, or the death of domestic 
animals. Such is not sport, By no stretch of the fancy can 
the term be made to cover such mad use of the gun. 

Never before in the history of peaceful times in the United 
States has there been such a succession of killings, called ac- 
‘cidental, within its borders. Not a day passes but the press 
narrates the killing of one or more men in field or forest, 
with the monotonous reiteration by way of excuse—though 
excuse it is not—that the killer ‘‘thought he saw a deer.” 
This newcomer with a new gun, or an old ignoramus with 
an old gun, whose ‘‘thought” was sufficient warrant for him 
to shoot and kill, has in one season effectually put in the 
shade the stanch, reliable imbecile of the past, who, with a 
penchant for mischief and an unhappy success in its execu- 
tion, could only say when the ng was done that he 
‘didn’t know it was loaded.” 


There are some conditions which have contributed to the 
pleasure of the merry, merry men who ‘“‘thought it was a 
deer,” who ‘‘killed a man fora deer,” some of which are 
the opening of sections of country long closed, such as Ver- 
mont, Minnesota, etc., and the further condition that nearly 
all sections are now more or less densely settled by man. 
The opening this season of so much new deer country was 
in a way similar to the exodus to the Klondike gold region, 
in that there was a great rush. Of the men who invaded the 
deer country some were in every way qualif.ed to hunt for 
sport, to hunt with skill and safety to their fellow-men, and 
in view of events and reports it is certain that there was also 
a hoard of irresponsibles and novices whose desire was to 
kill something, it mattered little what, if their craving for 
blood could but be satisfied. No doubt there also were 
some who were th tless, some who were stupidly igno- 
rant of the dangers of firearms, others who were vicious. 


The Long-Range Rifle. 

General conditions have changed. The deer country of 
to-day is not the deer country of years ago, when a rifle ball, 
taking its flight, could not endanger the life or limb of man, 
for he had not then made the deer country his home, Bul- 
lets could then do no harm, for there was no harm possible. 
What a contrast between then and now! Hunters have mul- 
tiplied by hundreds, The deer ranges to-day where the 
highways lead to and across the country, from village to 
vi and from city to city, with the domiciles of man 
everywhere where agriculture or art will support him. 

No sportsman would be guilty of the reckless act of shoot- 
ing a long-range rifle in such settled communities. The use 
of the latter arm has greatly aggravated an already bud state 
of affairs. The average range in deer shooting is less than 
200yds., and it is a vicious act to shoot a weapon with a 
range of two or three miles when one with a range of 800yds. 
isample. The latter will spend its effects well within the 
range of the shooter’s vision; the former goes on and on, far 
beyond his vision, knowledge or control. In the wilderness 
the senseless long-range fad would be harmless; in a settled 
community it is criminal. Imagine the direful portent of 
an excited novice with a longe-range rifle in a section where 
there are deer, and where there are also people and horses, 
and cattle and houses, etc. Nervous, foolishly expectant, 
oo raw and ignorant, is it to be expected that he will 
kill a deer sooner than he will kill something which is pro- 
tected by law from everything but himself? 


Legal Restrictions. 

The reckless firing on moving objects, partially concealed 
or otherwise, in sections no longer a part of the wilderness; 
the reckless use of rifles with a range terrible to contemplate 
when discharged regardless of consequences in settled com- 
munities, and the general overrunning of agricultural prop- 
erty, with little or no regard for the rights of ownership, 
can have but one result in the course of time: that is to say, 
there will be such legal restrictions on the use of firearms as 
will subserve public policy. Life and property will be pro- 
tected. This could be accomplished in several ways, as by 
the imposition of a license on the ownership or possession of 
firearms, or on their use, or by making more stringent tres- 
pass laws, or by all combined. 

There might be further restrictions, prohibiting entirely 
the use of firearms by those who had insufficient knowledge 
or = to guarantee a reasonable assurance of safety to the 
public. 

“But,” say several citizens all her, ‘‘we have a con- 
stitutional right to own guns and shoot them as we please.” 
And this echoes a common —— fallacious belief that every 
person has a constitutioual right to own and use a shotgun 
and rifle as he wills. And yet he has nothing of the kind. 
The second amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States reads as follows, and most of the States have clauses, 
in their constitutions in accord with it: ‘‘A well regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the: 
ao of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 

D ” 


e reader will at once perceive that the amendment has 
wholly a military significance. The right to bear arms has a 
direct reference to the military, and therefore refers to such 
arms as are fit for military purposes. The earns of arms, 
as commonly understood and practiced, is not a right at all. 
It is merely a privilege resting largely on the traditions of 
the past and the indulgence of the present, which is a very 
far remove from a constitutional right. 

In the early days of the United States we all know how 
necessary was the ownership of firearms to hold at bay the 
hostile savages, and to secure the needed sustenance where all 
depended more or less on the vocation of hunter. Without 
weapons, life then would have been short. No such neces- 
sity for their use exists at present. The law has already 
placed its ban on some weapons. It prohibits the carrying 
of knives, knuckles, slungshots, sandbags, etc., and some 
States ee hapa Fee ay Mn, . a CR on 
carrying of pistols is regulated, it being illegal to car em 
concealed in all States on in at leat ola tate, Texss, it is 
illegal to -—_ them at all in certain places and at certain 
times, That the peop'e of to-day are permitted to carry the 
shotgun and rifle openly and at their pleasure is not because 
there is uny constitutional right protecting the individual in 
doing so, It rests on the intangible and insecure ground of 
public opinion. 

The bearing of apms is dear to us. It is a part of our tra-. 
ditions and intimately associated with the birth of our- 
nationa! freedom, Nevertheless, the bearing of arms in the. 
eye of the law is viewed from a military standpoint. We. 
have no great military system such as rules in European, 
countries, yet the common use of arms may take the place of’ 
such peneeene, imperfectly, it is true, but infinitely better - 
than no schooling at all. But let there be a common and! 
flagrant abuse of the privilege, endangering life, limb and 
property to such a degree that the rifle and shotgun are a 
menace to public safety, and the privilege may have an end- 
ing or a curtailment. Once start the matter of restriction 
going in a legislative way and no.one can forecast where 
would be the end. 

The man who enters on the lands of another is a trespasser. 
It is an easy matter to make the ae laws so stringent 
that ima nen would then bea ous Offense. Such as 
the following do much to hasten the coming of such law: 

“The farmers of Vallejo township, just east of Petaluma, 
are up in arms the numerous San Francisco hunters 
who come up on Sundays and invade the country, They 
pay no attention whatever to the hunting notices and run the 
country to suit themse.ves. On Sunday last one party was 
evi from five different ranches w they hunted in 
spite of the notices. The farmers have stood all they can 
endure and next Sunday officers will be on hand to arrest 
every trespasser caught.”—Petaluma Oourier. 
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Neither the sportsman nor any other man owns any prop- 
erty in game. It is not a rare occurrence to hear a man 
speak of his ‘‘share of the game,” as if he had a certain de- 
fined ownership of a fractional part more or less clear in his 
mind. While the game is the property of the whole people, 
no one Owns a share, or a part of a share, till he reduces the 
game to his personal possession, and then the ownership may 
be qualified as the State sees fit. 

hus the tenure of the sportsman, from a legal standpoint, 
is neither broad nor deep. He owns no share in the game; 
he is a trespasser when he enters on another’s ground; he has 
the privilege of bearing arms only by toleration, and he can 
only bear such arms as are permitted by law. He is tolera- 
ted more for his possible usefulness to the State as a soldier; 
his personal pleasure as a man who is fond of sport weighs 
little with public policy. 

Therefore he will perceive that it behooves him to discoun- 
tenance the maraudings of the horde who are masquerading in 
his name and in his habiliments, to raise his voice in condem- 
nation against them, and if need be to secure legislation to re- 
strict them, that his own days as a sportsman may be long 
or longer inthe land. Tue Man ry THE CLock ToweEr, 


Sea and Biver Hishing 
ANGLING NOTES. 


A Record Fiend. 


From time to time something has been said in this column 
about people who fish for the purpose of making a record, 
without any regard for the number of fish slaughtered and 
wasted in making the record, To-day I was on a railroad 
train, going to meet one of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion cars that was comiug to plant a lot of yearling land- 
locked salmon in Lake George. A gentleman left his seat, 
and came and seated himself beside me as though he were 
bursting with indignation. With a hand shake and a how-do- 
you-do, he began to unburden his mind: 

“Seeing you come in the car at once reminded me of my 
experience in the Yellowstone Park last summer, and that 
experience makes me angry to this day whenever I am re- 
minded of it, My brother came over from England for a 
visit, and together we did the Western part of this land quite 
thoroughly, and the National Park came in for considerable 
attention. While we were at Yellowstone Lake we meta 
man who had just come in from fishing, and we heard that 
he had caught a certain number of trout in a certain speci- 
fied time during the morning of the day that we reached the 
hotel. He was not quite satisfied with the record, and was 
preparing to try it over. He went out on the lake, and in an 
hour and twenty minutes, as I remember the time, he caught 
forty-two trout weighing 56lbs. I remember the number of 
trout and the weight distinctly, for I am quite sure that the 
most of the fish, as well as the most of the fish he caught in 
the morning, were absolutely wasted. They could not be 
eaten, and they could not be brought out of the Park, and 
so they were killed and practically thrown away for the pur- 
pose of doing aemettiag 1 boast of afterward. There was 
another man there, and he went out fishing with two flies on 
his cast. He told me that in three casts he caught six trout, 
two at each cast, one on each fly that he used. While he 
was proud at his success, he said that he was more proud 
that he put all the trout back alive in the water. How lon 
will Yellowstone Lake stand such fishing as the first-nam 
man did that day?” ' 

I answered that I did not know, but it would seem that 
the National Park could be protected against such record 
makers, for it is directly under the contrcl of the National 
Government and guarded by a detachment of the U. 8. 
Army. What rules the superintendent in charge may make 
or has power to make I do not know. He could not, as in 
a private club, exclude a guest who violated all the laws of 
decency by killing trout uselessly; but it is more than likely 
that some remedy can be provided for cases such as 1 have 
mentioned, for it is heart-breaking to attempt to stock waters 
with fish for food or sport and then have the fish killed and 
wasted to furnish a record fora man in whom conscience 
slumbers and sleeps. 

The Solway Fishery. 


In a recent letter from Mr. J. J. Armistead, founder of 
the Sulway Fishery, Dumfries, Scotland, and author of the 
particularly valuable book, ‘‘An Angler’s Paradise and How 
to Obtain It,” he tells me that he has just published a 
‘*Handy Guide to Fishculture,” and the demand for it was 
80 great that the edition is practically sold out, This would 
indicate that the desire for a knowledge of practical fishcul- 
ture is growing, and that more and more there will be a de- 
mand for works of this class. We have a goodly supply of 
books on how to kill fish by angling, and now we need 
works upon how to breed and rear fish, and they should be 
in a form to reach and interest the great mass o ople, I 
suppose if the truth were known that some of the record- 
breakers, such as I have mentioned in the previous note, take 
no thought of the supply of fish, how it is obtained and how 
it is maintained. 

If the people can be educated to understand that fish are 
not of mushroom growth, and that they are not always to be 
found in the water no matter how much it is fished, and 
that the supply can be cut down by unbridled fishing, and 
that fish have to be cultivated in the same manner as any 
other food supply, there will be a better outlook for fish in 
the future. of the work at the Solway fishery Mr. Aruii- 
stead writes, his letter being dated Oct. 29: ‘We are in full 
swing with our spawning operations now, and have some 
splendid lots of ova in our hatcheries. The season goes on 
for two months yet. The first eggs we took were some 8. 
Sontinalis on Oct, 7, A few days later we took the first 
S. levenensis, Oct. 10 a couple of fish too ripe ‘to remain over 
until Monday, 11th, on which day we practically had our 
first take of ova. We have had a very wet, rainy sea- 
son here during last summer, and fishculturists have suf- 
fered as well as agriculturists, Potatoes are small—so are 
yendiog trout, decidedly below average. Fruit crops are 
adv. ly affected by the excess of rain, and fish are not 
yielding the same number of ova that they do after normal 
atmospheric conditions. These things are interesting and 
are worth noting. We are having now some of the finest 
and most genial autumn weather, and by careful feeding 
and —— of the water supply yearlings are pulling up, 

and wiil later on be up to the average, but not without care- 
ful feeding.” 
Manual of Fishculture. 


The United States Fish Commission has just issued a 
Manual of Fishculture; a more pretentious work than the 
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‘‘Handy Guide,” which I have not yet had time to read; but 
a glance through its pages is enough to show me that it will 
be in demand (ia fact, I am informed from Washington that 
it is now in great demand) and prove an educator to all who 
are fortunate enough to obtain a copy, provided they will 
read it. A condensation of the manual, giving the principal 
features of fishcultural work in a form to be carried in the 
pocket and which could be sold for a small sum, would 
prove to be a greater educational lever, for it would be 
within reach of thousands that will never see the manual. 
Fishing clubs could do missionary work by distributing such 
a volume free if the Government could not spread them, as 
it were, broadcast. The people are ready to be educated 
about fish and fishculture if the means can be found to do 
it. Last summer it was decided at the last moment almost 
to have a small fish exhibit at the State Fair. I went out 
there to investigate the water supply, temperature, etc., and 
found the officers of the Fair Association very enthusiastic 
about making an exhibit, even under adverse circumstances. 
There was but little time to do anything, and the season was 
not the best to transport and exhibit adult fish, eS 
salmonide, but the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
did make an exhibit of four tanks of trout of different species 
and of different ages. The week of the fair 1 went into a 
sleeping car at Montreal to go to Quebec and found several 
Syracuse gentlemen, and one and ull declared the fish show 
was the feature of the fair; that people crowded around the 
tanks all ~~ long as they crowded about nothing else. 

Witness the crowds at the New York Aquarium, at the 
fly-casting tank at the Sportsmen’s Show at Madison Square 
Garden and wherever fish or fishing are on exhibition, if 
any ons doubts that the people are ready to be educated 
upon all that relates to fish, fishing and fishculture. 

One of the United States Fish Commission cars was in 
the railroad yard of the town where I live hatching shad. 
I told a reporter that any one who desired to see how the 
fish were hatched could visit the car, The town simp! 
turned out and came tothe car. The public school and - 
emy pupil came—came with their teachers in classes—and 
I explained the operation of shad hatching every fifteen 
minutes for about two days, and there was scarcely time to 
eat a meal on the car until the continuous show closed at 
night each day during the stay of the car; and these are 
not isolated instances of the interest shown in fish and fish- 
culture by the people, for they will display an interest when 
and where they have the opportunity. 


Powers of Salmon. 

A problem presented itself to me and I was trying to. de- 
tones the pressure to the square inch that salmon could 
overcome in ascending a proposed fishway. While I could 
not disprove it, I was quite sure in my own mind that the 
engineer’s plans provided for a pressure that the fish could 
not successfully overcome, and I modified them to what | 
believed would be within the limit of.pressure that the fish- 
way should present to the fish, and submitted my figures to 
Mr. Livingston Stone, knowing he had hud vast experience 
with salmon on the Pacific Coast. His letter of reply con- 
tains some interesting matter, and I quote part of it: ‘Your 
letter called up a subject that I have been much interested 
in, but about which 1 could never collect much in the way 
of exact data. At Spokane Falls and at the Falls of the 
Des Schutes I have seen the Chenook salmon make some 
wonderful jumps, but I had no means at the time to meas- 
ure the distances. At Baird Station, Cal., a salmon once 
jamped over my shoulder as I stood on the bridge where the 
rack was, the bridge-being about 2ft, above the surface of 
the water and the water shallow. The fish must conse 
quently have jumped about 7{t, vertically through the air, 
What has seemed the most wonderful thing in this line to 
me occurred also, I think, at one of these falls, 

‘I there saw several salmon hold themselves in a perpendic- 
ular fall of water for several seconds, half way between the 
brink and the surface of the water below. This must have 
involved a marvelous rapidity of fin movement and a sus- 
tained resistance to great pressure under most unfavorable 
circumstances.. You have doubtless seen trout do some. 
thing similar, Allow me to add, by the way, that the At- 
lantic salmon seem to be decidedly stronger and more mus- 
cular than the Pacific salmon. agree with you in believ- 
ing that salmon can accomplish the feat, described in your 
letter.” When I first heard of trout swimming up a perpen- 
dicular fall of water I could scarcely believe it, and it was 
some years after I learned it before 1 wrote of it, and more 
years before I witnessed the feat myself. After I did witness 
it | began to make inquiries to find if salmon had been 
known to do the same thing, but I got no favorable 
responses and dropped the matter from my mind, and now 
Mr. Stone furnishes me with the information, quite unex- 

tedly, that 1 once sought earnestly for without avail. It 
C wonderful power displayed by salmon in ing water- 
falls, and Mr. Stone’s personal observation will, I feel sure, 
be read with interest, and it will help to solve some prob- 
lems concerning the ascent of rivers by salmon planted 
therein, 
Salmon Habits and Salmon Teeth. 

A gentleman writes me from Boston as follows: 

**{ had much pleasure last June in taking a salmon of 
2941bs, with a mark on the adipose fin, and the day after of 
being informed by a gentleman who fished the next river 
that he had so marked some fish taken in his river and re- 
turned alive to the water. On communicating with him I 
found that the fish was taken and marked in 1898, and then 
weighed not over 9lbs. The change of rivers by salmon is 
now a well-established fact, at any rate, the occasional 
change, but it was a great satisfaction to have the proof in 
my own hands, I have seen lately in Forust anp Stream 
statements of the loss or change of teeth by mascalonge. 

“I think you wrote something about this a few years ago, 
when the theory was advanced that salmon lost their teeth 
in fresh water and that fresh run fish would be found to 
have firm teeth, and those which had been for a time in 
fresh water would be found with some teeth gone and other 
teeth loose, and those longer in the river would be found 
with no teeth. When I read this I counted it as one of the 
usual fish stories, but on testing it 1 came to the same con- 
clusion myself. Is it possible that this is a kind of painless 
dentistry that many or all kinds of fish resort to? If found 
to be true of two species of fish so different as the masca- 
longe and salmon, why not in other. species?” 

It is a confession that I do nof like to make, but until I 
read the letter I have just quoted from I was not aware that 
Forest AND STREAM nad said anything about mascalon 
losing their teeth. A brief search of the file revealed the 
fact that Mr. Hough had mentioned the shedding of masca- 
longe teeth and invited me among others to and say 
something on the subject, and that in a later issue of the 
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paper he confirms what had previously been speculative in 
ard to the shedding of teeth in the big pike. : 
r. Hough has answered his own query, for certainly the 


- mascalonge does shed its teeth, and perhaps that is all that is 


necessary to be said, but what I do not know is how long it 
requires for the new teeth te grow. Desiring to get a tooth 
from a big mascalonge, to be set as a scarf pin foran English 
friend, I searched the mouths of a number of fish and ex- 
amined some mounted heads. Fish that were said to have 
been caught early in the season seemed to have their full 
complement of teeth, but it was not until late in the season 
that I got a big head (it was early in September, as I now re« 
call the date) and the teeth were gone. I examined raounted 
heads and fish from Clayton to Ogdensburgh, and some had 
a full set of teeth, some had lost a few teeth and others were 
decidedly short of teeth. 

Presumably it is safe, to assume that the new teeth form 
before the breeding season in the spring, for 1 also presume 
no self-respecting mascalonge would go courting with hig 
mouth shy of teeth. It is several years since I wrote about 
salmon shedding theirs, but it is a well-established fact now 
that they do. In all that has been said about salmon or 
other fish shedding their teeth, jaw teeth only have been re- 
ferred to; but Dr, Day has demonstrated that salmon, trout 
and char shed their vomerine, palatine and tongue teeth as 
well. Hesays: ‘‘They are frequently shed and as constantly 
renewed by others appearing ‘rom benesth or else on one 
side of the discarded ones, As age creeps on the number of 
their teeth become more and more reduced, the teeth bear- 
ing portions of the bones diminishing in extent more rapid] 
in such forms as frequent the sea than those which thi 
time in fresh water.” It will be observed that Dr. Day’s 
conclusions apply to the fresh-water trout and char and the 
sea-going salmon, and he has made a closer siudy of the 
structure of trout and salmon and their habits in connection 
therewith than any writer that I have read. 

In regard to salmon straying from their own rivers, I am 
quite sure that I have quoted in this column from the ex- 
periments of one of the Scotch fishery inspectors, who tagged 
a lot of salmon in Norwegian rivers for a period of years; 
and while it was proven that occasionally one did stray and 
was taken a long distance from the stream in which it was 
tagged and liberated, the instances were not common as 
compared with the number that returned to the river in 
which they were marked. In Canada the Upsalquitch flows 
into the Restigouche, and early in the season Restigouche 
fish have been known to run a little way up the tributary 
stream; but it is believed that they return after a while and 
proceed up their own river, for they have not been found 
far up the first-named stream. 

I fished the Upsalquitch this year when salmon were first 
running up the Restigoucbe, and the owner of the pools, 
Mr. Archibald Mitchell, fished it before and after 1 did; but 
not a fish was raised there until the tish of that river began 
to run in July, although Mr. Mitchell and the late Mr. John 
Mowat have killed Restigouche fish in it, the pools being 


. Within pistol-shot distance of the main river. 


QOuananiche. 

While the spelling of this name is under discussion, I 
notice that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has fallen afoul of it in his 
poem, ‘‘The Feet of Young Men,” and he spells it as I have 
written it: 

‘“*Who hath worked the chosen water where the euarnaniche is waiting, 
Or the sea trout Jumping crazy for the fly?’ 

A great many people have worked the water referred to, 
and judging from my own experience not one of them cares 
a brass button, while the water is being worked, how the 
name of the fish is spelled if they respond to the wiles of the 
worker. 

Landlocked Salmon. 

To get on safer ground, I will write of landlocked salmon, 
although the fish is not landlocked in its original habitat, 
when I refer to two plantings of the fish made during the 
past two weeks in northern New York. On Nov, 13, 5,000 
fingerling salmon, some of them over 6in. long, were planted 
in Lake George. They came from the U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sion station at Green Lake, Me., and were brought to Lake 
George in Car No. 1 of the Commission. On this occasion 
the car was fitted on one side with sixty-gallon tanks, and 
on the other with the ordinary round-shouldered fish cans, 
holding ten gallons, There were 500 fish in each tank, an 
100 in each can, so that the 500 in the tanks had sixty gal- 
lons of water and the 500 in the cans had fifty gallons of 
water. During the journey about 200 salmon died, and the 
fatalities were all in the tanks, The tanks and cans had 
the same water and air circulation from the steam pump in 
the car. The fish were taken from open ponds at the station 
and placed in the cans and tanks, The cans were open at 
the top—that is, the covers were removed—and the tanks 
were covered with a wooden lid. On previous trips with 
landlocked salmon of same age loss has occurred in tanks 
and none in the cans. The open cans admit some light, but 
the light does not vary during the journey except from day- 
light to darkness, hen the covers of the tanks are lifted 
light is admitted to the entire surface of the water, the 
tank being 27x27in. Again and again I noticed when the 
covers were raised that the fish darted from side to side, as if 
frightened at the sudden admission of strong light, and then 
some of them would turn on their sides, asifinjured. It 
was in this way that all the fish lost came to their deaths. 

The car returned to Green Lake and brought on 5,000 fin- 
gerling salmon for Lake Champlain, and they were planted 
near Port Henry on Nov. 21. For this trip the tanks were 
taken out and all the fish placed in cans, 1 went to Port 
Henry ahead of the car to arrange for planting the salmon, 
and when the car arrived afew hours later there were no 
dead salmon, and there was no loss in transit, Capt. James, 
in charge of the car, was satisfied that the fish injured them- 
selves by striking tne sides of the tanks when frightened by 
the sudden strong light admitted on raising the tank covers, 
and it seems the only solution of the death of the fish. 


Monsters. 

In hatching the eggs of the salmon family, fish with two 
or more heads, deformed bodies, etc., are produced, and are 
called monsters. Dr. C. G. Seligmann, of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, with a colleague, has been making a 
study of monsters to prepare a paper on the subject. I have 
had correspondence with him during the past year which 
will not be of general interest here in advance of the paper, 
which 1 hope to say something about later, but in bis last 
letter he gives me some data which 1 can use now. Froma 
lot of eggs of domesticated brook trout, fontinalis, he found 
nearly 1 per cent. of two-lieaded monsters and 3 per cent, 
with deformed bodies. Hybrids, fontinalis and fario, 
nearly 2 per cent of monsters, Wild fario a gave less 
than 1 per cent, of monsters, A, N, CHengy, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





|Dec. 11, 1897. 





MEN |! HAVE FISHED WITH. 





LX.—Hon. Amos J. Cummings. 


Witmvrr Lake nestles on a mountain top and is a perfect 
bowl, in whose clear waters every passing cloud is reflected 
and each long-legged heron that stands on its shores seems 
to be doubled. It is one of the most charming of Adiron- 
dack Lakes and one that is but little known, for its waters 
bave not been open to the public for many years. It was 
owned by Hon. O. B. Matteson, of Utica, N. Y., and was 
reached by a thirty-mile drive from several stations on the 
Utica & Black River R. R. Ten or a dozen years ago I 
fished it frequently, in compaoy with ycur correspondent 
Piseco and others. 

After a steep two-mile climb, up which horses could 
hardly scramble, but could slide down, one could enjoy the 
crystal gem in its setting of hills while waiting for the boat 
and regaining breath. There was ag a party of us at the 
lake some dozen of years ago: Mr. John D. Hewlett, of 
Cold Spring Harbor; Hon. E. G. Blackford, U. 8. Senator 
Warner Miller, and others. A bugle note sounded at the 
landing, and we were speculating who it might be as they 
embarked. I took the field glass and said: ‘“‘That’s Amos 
Cummings, but I don’t know the other man,” and when he 
stepped ashore he introduced us to Frank Lincoln, a profes- 
sional entertainer and humorist, who made things very inter- 
esting for all, especially for Eliza, the colored housekeeper, 
and the only woman on the mountain, She looked under 
the house for cats, dodged ventriloquial bumble bees and 
ran outdoors to see who called ‘“Liza!” “I ’clar’ to good- 
ness, 1 doan on’stan’ "bout dese yere things 
1 spects 1’se gittin’ 'witched.” 

‘*Fred,” said Amos, ‘‘Frank Lincoln wants 
to take a trout, He never saw one until he 
watched one of the boatmen cleaning some. 
You know the lake, and I want you to put 
him where a trout never comes. I will not 
trust him with my fly-rod, but I'll cut him a 
sapling, tiea line to the end of it, put ona 
worm, and then we'll give him advice—one 
on each side.” ; 

‘But there are no angleworms in this thin 
soil of the garden, which probably freezes 
down to the rock, although the men have 
planted them here, There are none in the 
woods,” 

“Didn't anyone bring worms?” 

“No,” said I, and then added: ‘Perhaps 
Senator Miller may have some, but I wouldn’t 
ask him. He came in his last night with 
some fine trout, and as I looked ‘em over I 
saw what I thought to be a small portion of 
a worm, but it might have been part of the 
tail of a newt which a trout had bitten off 
and threw out when caught. Why not rig 
your friend up with a fly? We can give him 
more advice about casting than about worm- 
fishing, and so get more fun out of him. He 
seems to get fun out of everything, and I'll 
help you get some out of him.” 

Amos went off and cut a pole that was fit 
to do duty in a hopyard, and said: ‘‘Here, 
Frank, is a rod for you. It’s light and 
springy, and I'll rig you up a line and fly,” 

Lincolo lifted it, shook it with great ap- 

mt labor, and asked: ‘How many feet of 
umber would this thing make?” 

Amos appealed to me, and I assured Mr. 
Lincoln that Adirondack trout were the 
strongest fighters known; that there was no 
compromise between a limber bamboo rod 
and a stiff pole, ‘‘for,” said I, ‘if you geta 
big one, it will break any intermediate thing, 
and no angler likes to lose his largest 
although he often does.” 

He watched me closely. Evidently he sus- 
pected Amos, for he knew him, while | was a 
stranger and might possibly be honest. Amos 
put on the biggest black bass fly in my book, 
and we took our fiy-rods and the novice to the 
lake. I had selected a shallew place near 
some drift stuff, where there was less than 
2ft. of water, and we cast, ‘Don’t thresh 
your fly on the water as if you were pounding out rye with 
a flail,” said Amos, and he landed a fly lightly on the water 
50ft. away. ‘‘That’s the way to do it.” 

**Yes,” said I, *‘give your fly time behind you, and then 

when the line is—” ; 

“]’ve got one,” said Lincoln, and he actually snaked in 
and landed a trout that weighed 2ibs, Nota fish weighing 
over 14lbs. had been taken from the lake that summer, and as 
Amos and I walked mournfully up to the cottage we made 
no remark. Lincoln was exultant when he learned that bis 
fish was the largest of the season. The party was arriving 
in boats from different parts of the lake, and when all were 
in he addressed them in this wise: ‘Gentlemen: Luck has 
struck a greephorn after its usual fashion, and that trout 
will be sent to the Lamb’s Club, in New York, in the morn- 
ing. They will never believe that Ieaught it unless I can 
send your signatures to a statement of fact that I did catch 
it, and I think it will go if you'll all ances enough to sign 
it except Cummings.” After Pete had boxed the fish and 
the r had been signed, Lincoln read it over and re- 
chek: “There's a heft o’ good names there as witnesses, 
but I think itll take more than that to make the Lamb’s Club 
believe it.” 

When we were alone I said to Amos; ‘‘The worst of it is 
that we were casting proper trout flies in a proper manner 
while guying Lincoln, one each side of him, and we did not 
get a rise, while he slapped out a big bass fly and, having 
the longest pole, knocked the persimmon.” 

***A& fool for luck’ is an old saying,” said Amos; ‘‘and 
while Frank is a bright fellow, he may be classed with the 
fools, as far as fishing goes. But you must remember that 
we were showing off to him, and casting away beyond his 
big trout in order to try his ambition to get out a line along- 
side ours. The big trout happened there, saw.his fly, but 
did not see ours, and he got the prize. Still, it is ever the 


same. Gamblers fear a greenhorn more than a fellow who 
knows something of the game, and as smoke in camp is said 
to follow beauty, so luck is apt to favor the novice. Let us 
impress upon Lincoln that it was solely by our advice, born 
of long experience in the ways of trout, that he captured the 


big fellow.” 

e could sy A t Amos started to talk of Horace 
Greeley, avd he a fund of anecdote relating to that 
eccentric editor who infused his strong personality into his 


paper and made it an engine of great power in shaping the 
destiny of the country. Amos was a peripatetic printer at 
an early age. Born in Broomecounty, N. Y., May 15, 1841, 
as the encyclopedias say, be was an apprentice in a printing 
office a dozen years Jater, and then started out to set type 
and fish in every State in the Union, and wound up as an 
assistant editor on the New York Tribune, where, as the 
confidant of Mr. Greeley, he acquired a fund of anecdote 
which he relates with a droll humor tinctured with carica- 
ture, for of Amos it can be said, as Hamlet said of Yorick: 
‘A fellow of infinite jest, * * * that were wont to set 
the table in aroar.” A good part of the Greeley stories were 
political and depended somewhat on the Greeley drawl and 
would lose in type. But the printing case and the editorial 
desk gave Amos all the education he has, and it is a broad 
one, I’ve heard him at the festive board, listened to his 
camp stories and then have wondered if it was the same man 
who burled statistics at Congress when he was working to 
build up our navy. 

“‘My time is limited,” said Amos, ‘‘and 1 came up here to 
take a few trout and hurry back. I want ve to put me on 
the best water in the lake to-morrow, for 1 must leave next 
morning, and I know that you are working for Matteson, 
helping him to sell this lake, and if there is any good fishing 
here I want to have one day of it.” 

“‘Did Matteson tell you I was working for him?” 

“‘Not in explicit terms, but he intimated that you knew 
the lake better than ogee now on it, and that I should see 
yon. I see you now—life size—and what do you propose to 

o?” 


“I propose to go out with you in the morning and try and 
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put you where there are some trout; but, Amos, my 
boy, just get hold of the fact that June is passing, and as 
the shore and surface water warms up the trout go into 
‘deeper waters, and when they do this they do not rise freely 
to the fly; they are too deep to see it, or if they see it they 
don't care to rise through the warm water for it, Frank 
Lincoln’s big trout would nut have been found there a week 
from now, and fly-fishing on Wilmurt is about ended for the 
season, except in the spring holes ” 

In the morning we took a turn up the lake before break- 
fast, for Eliza had declared: ‘Less you gemmen bring in 
some trout 1 dunno "bout breakfas’; dey ain’t a bit o’ ham 
no’ a aig in de camp, an’ Pete he done gone down to de 
Mountain Home fo’ to get p’ovisions fo’ dinner, an’ I spects 
he’ll get a lamb an’ some ham an’ aigs, but dat ah ’ll be on'y 
in time fo’ dinnah.” And so it was a case of necessity that 
we should fish for an hour or more. We passed Senator 
Miller and Mr, Blackford; both reported a few fish, but we 
went up to the further end, where there were several 
springs, and took half a dozen good trout in about half an 

our. 

“We've got our breakfast,” said Amos, ‘‘let’s go in; Black- 
ford has started already, and the Senator has his landing net 
under a fish, How is the water where he is fishing?” 

‘He is anchored just where he can cast to his right near 
the bunch of grass, where there is 4ft. of water, or a little 
to his left, where there is 15ft. He knows this lake better 
than I do, or better than any man now on it, Pete and the 
other man employed here don’t seem to know much about 
the depth of water and the location of the springs.” 

I was rowing and Amos sat in the stern, where he could 
see ahead, ‘I remember what you said about bait yester- 
day,” he said, ‘‘and I’ve been watching the Senator. He 
makes a cast occasionally and lets his fiy sink, if he has a 
fly, and I don’t know but he is fishing in the deep water; his 
boat hangs so that it is hard to tell.” 

At the landing there wags a i show down of trout, 
none over 1ib., but plent fora hungry lot of anglers. Amos 
handled the Senator’s rod, examined his boat, and then when 
we were alone said; ‘‘His flies are all right and soaked, 
there was no trace of a worm in the boat, nor of a bait box 
—— clothing. If he is using bait he is doing it very 
we he 

While we were in the boat we compared our youthful 






vagabond days, and I learned that while I was in Kansas 
lamenting that the fighting was all over, and thinking of 
joining William Walker, the filibuster, in Nicaragua, Amos 
was there with him on his last expedition to that country, 
I knew much of his editorial and military career, but nothi 
of his filibustering life, and we had much in common. e 
had been restless young men, seeking adventure rather than 
wealth, only wanting to know where a fight was going on in 
order to be init, I knew that he had been the editor of the 
New York Tribune, under Greeley ; of the Sun, under Dana, 
and of the Zzpress, under Erastus Brooks; that he had been 
ae of the Twenty-sixth N. J. Vols., and hada 
medal of honor from Congress for gallantry on the field; but 
that he had been with Walker in 1857, when he was only 
sixteen years old, proved that he had the true spirit of the 
adventurer—that spirit which we admire in those old Norse- 
men, pirates if you will, but pirates in a day when every 
man’s hand was against all who did not speak his language. 
Those were the days when the children of the coast of Corn- 
wall prayed: ‘‘God bless wae God bless mammy; God 
send a ship ashore before morning.” But the viking in his 
supplication said: ‘‘Oh, Lord, I do not ask thee for riches; 
I only ask to be put within sword’s length of the man who 
has them.” There was no universal brotherhood of man in 
those dave, and it is only a theory to-day. Nations have 
monopolized the freebooter’s trade, but shoot the individual 
who practices it. Amos and I, with our love for adventure, 
which might include a little fighting, would have enjoyed 
life hugely about four centuries ago; but then we would not 
be enjoying life eae and so there are compensations for 
all things, good or evil, 

So far our tastes were alike. Amos is a 
politician and Iam not. Ae is a member of 
the Tammany Society, was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions of 1892 and 
1896, and will have served twelve years in 
Congress when bis present term expires. He 
has been chairman of the Committee on Con- 

onal Library, and as often as his party 
as been in the ascendancy he has occupied 
the important position of chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and here his 
most important work has been done in earn- 
estly advocating a navy which shal] be suf- 
ficient to protect over 7,000 miles of sea coast, 
if we inciude Alaska. He has steadily com- 
bated the idea that, because we can put two 
millions of men in the field at the tick of the 
telegraph, we are secure from attack; for our 
extended coast, with its wealth of cities, is 
= vulnerable point if attacked by a hostile 
eet, 

“Amos,” said I, ‘in your wide experience 
in fishing, tell me, what do you recall as the 
most enjoyable of all kinds, or in what State 
or Territory did you cast your lines in the 
most pleasant place?” 

“That question requires a revicw of a life- 
time of frequent fishing. I have fished from 
almost every dock in New York and Jersey 
City; off Robin’s Reef; the Romer Shoals, in 
Prince’s Bay; the Great and the Little Kills; 
the headwaters of the Arkansas; San Lorenzo 
Creek, Cal.; Magdalena Bay, Lower Cal.; on 
the nor’west banks of the Miramichi; iu 
Lake Ontario; the Yosemite Valley ; the 
Wasatch Range; Mobile Bay; Mosquito La- 
goon; Indien River; Lake Worth; all over 
the Adirondacks, and in more places than I 
could name at one sitting. There were days 
of good fishing and days when the fish were 
not there or notin the humor to bite—every 
angler has met such days—but they were all 
enjoyable at the time and again in retrospect, 
but I could not single out a day nor a place as 
affording the most enjoyable fishing. Oan 
you name such a time or place?” 

‘Yes. The time was every Saturday in the 
fishing season when I was a schoolboy, and 
the place the river and streams near Albany, 
N. Y. I go out now with such rods and tackle 
as I never saw in those days, travel night and 
day to getto a lake or stream and enjoy it; but 
somehow there is not the enthusiasm of boy- 
hood in it, and l’d give this whole trip for half a day with 
my schoolmates Of half a century ago on the old Popskinny 
Creek, hauling in perch, bullheads, shiners, and an occa- 
sional eel,” 

“1 see,” Amos replied, ‘‘some one has written: 


* ‘What are life's triumphs we struggle to win, 
To the first little shiner we caught with a pin?’ 


‘I don’t know that I quote correctly, but that’s the senti- 
ment; and I with you about the charm of boyhood 
fishing, for my youthful fishing from the docks holds a place 
in memory equal to the fighting of a big trout in rapid 
waters, in later years. But you forget that as time changes 
we change with it, and 1 could not sit on a dock to-day and 
fish, and the chances are that you would not enjoy the fish- 
\ng of your boyhood.” 

realized that what Amos said was true, but his philosoph- 
ical view of it had somehow never occurred to me before, 
and it caused me to wonder if I had really changed so much 
that I would not enjoy the fishing in the old ways, in the old 
laces, and with the old boys, which seemed at that time to 
be all there was in life beside the dull routine of the school 
room. Ah, me! I /ear it may be so, but I don’t wish to be- 
lieve it, 

Perhaps I said something like that, for after awhile Amos 
remarked: ‘‘When I was about seven years old my people 
moved to Honesdale, Pa., and one day I ran away with some 
older boys and went to Bunnell’s Pond, They cut me a pole 
and rigged it with hne and bait, and we fished from a t 
which was fast to .he shore. I soon ane up a sunfish 
which was actually bigger than Joseph H. Choate’s hand, as 
I remember both, and | ran three miles in the hot sun to 
show the fish to my mother. I doubt if I ever had greater 
pleasure in fishing than on that day. In 1869 Gilbert Lowe 
then a well-known politician, taught me to use a rod and 
reel for weakfish and striped bass in Prince's Bay, and I be- 
came an enthusiastic fishermaa, writing up my exploits each 
week for the Sun, and after taking salmon in the northwest 
branch of the Mirimichi and other fishes in the places I have 
told you of, the memory of that big sunfish in Bunnell’s 
Pond lingers as my grandest effort in the way of fishing.” 

Somehow I always think of myself as a boy, and when 
a man is a candidate for President of the United States 


and his age is given at many years below mine I wonder if 
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he is old enough to take the responsibility, I am not old 
enough—that’s sure—and might not be with a century added, 
but when I go to church—as I do sometimes—I am in- 
structed in theology by a man half my age—one who was 
not on earth while I was playing the parts of hunter, trap- 
per and soldier; and yet this young man talks to me as if I 
were a sinner, which I deny.- I have been overs to say 
this because the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, Sergt.-Major of 
the 26th New Jersey Volunteers, who is eight years younger 
than I—a kid who would not have been permitted to carry 
my fish when I was sixteen years old—is now a member of 
Congress; and when his party hasbeen in the ascendant he 
has been chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
When his party was in the ee he was still a member 
of that committee and has worked hard to build up a nav 

that will have to bear the brunt of our next war, for we will 
have no more internecine wars on this continent, now that 
there is no cause for such a war. 

These thoughts float up as I think that Amos Cummings 
has done such work in Congress; has been proposed as a 
candidate for me of New York several. times, barely 
missing it iast fall, when a nomination would have been 
equivalent to an election; and I look down on him as a boy 
who was not fit to follow me on a fishing trip when I was 
half way to the proud distinction of being a ‘‘big boy” and 
he was only a ‘‘kid,” but in the whirligig of time the big boy 
gets set back among the ‘‘has beens” and the kid comes to 
the fore. 

Ihave fished with Cummings many times, before and 
after the incidents related, and for a jovial companion in 
camp, let it be wet or dry, the fishing good or bad, I know 
of no one who would enliven the company with song er 
story better than my friend the Hon. Amos J. Cummings; 
and, if he had his violin with him—which he never has—the 
musical experts would move their ears forward and ask who 
was the virtuoso who was, by the aid of rosin, drawing the 
horsehair over the bowels of the cat and making such a con- 
cord of sweet sounds, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Illinois and Florida. 


Curcaao, Iil,, Dec. 4.—The Governor of Florida last April 
issued a call fora National Fishery Congress to meet at 
Tampa, Fla, Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1898, and to sit one 
week. Gov. Bloxham’s letter of promulgation was sent to 
the Governors of all the different States of the Union, the 
following specification being embodied as aid in the appoint- 
ment of suitable delegates: 

“The personnel of the Congress will consist of delegates 
from the National and State Fish Commissions, mpoerts- 
tives of State and foreign governments, members of angling 
and fishery associations, and of persons interested in the 
commercial fisheries, fish . sone and fishculture. 
Special sessions will be devoted to the consideration of fish, 
oyster and sponge cultivation; fishery protection and legisla- 
tion; the economic fisheries and angling. All persons will 
have free access to the sessions. The actual participation of 
all delegates in the proceedings is invited. Those who in- 
tend to present papers are requested to communicate as soon 
as possible the titles of their addresses.” 

Gov. Tanner, of Illinois, has not yet announced any name 
for the post of delegate to this convention, but informal 
talk with the State game warden leads to the conviction 
that the efficient member of the Illinois Fish Commission, 
Dr. 8. P. Bartlett, will represent this State next month in 
Florida, 


Great Northern Pike. 


The angling waters of Minnesota have yet to receive their 
proper exploitation. Years ago a friend of mine told me 
that Forest AND STREAM should some day get up into the 
chain of lakes running off above the Leech Lake system into 
the Rainy Lake region. He said he had a friend living up 
in there who told him that the fish grew so big that no man 
could catch them, they tearing up ay sort of tackle that 
could be found for them. At the time | thought these were 
muscallonge, and were perhaps being pursued by aman who 
did not understand the game. To-day I am not sure that 
they were not the Great Northern pike, which in some of 
these waters attain great size. Some of the lakes of that 
region contain both the = and the lunge. Mr, H.G Mc- 
Cartney, of Kabekona Camp, brings in a none of a 
take of Great Northern pike made in Thunder Lake, Cass 
county, by Dr. West, of Council Bluffs, Ia., and his friend 
W. L. A. Waddell, of Kansas City, one day last summer. 
These gentlemen got trace of no ‘lunge in that water, but 
said the pike were good enough for them. Weights of 15 to 
Q5lbs. were not unusual, and they said the fish fought well. 
1 do not have at hand data of the exact weights of the fish 
shown in the photograph handed me, but the fish appear 
very large, the great depth of body being very noticeable, 
The catch shown must have offered sport fit for the most 
fastidious angler. E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Buripixa, Chicago, 





Smelt Fishing in Boston Harbor, 


Boston, Dec. 4.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The smelt 
fishing season hereabouts is almost over, and in the main 
it Ene boon up to the average of past years. To many who 
can only get a day off now and then smelt fishing offers rare 
sport, and it is availed of by a much larger number than 
anyone has an idea of, scattered, as they are, over a large 
field of operation. When smelts are running they are to be 
found in all the little bays and creeks from Nantasket to 
the Nepanset River, and boats containing from one to 
three persons are found on all convenient waters between 
those points. 7 

During the fall I have been playing in great luck—what 
Brer Hough would call Forest anp Srream luck—in re- 

rd to this great sport. Mr. John N. Roberts, called 
Seinodies, and properly too, by his friends, invited me 
to be his guest at his cottage on Peddock’s’ Island, opposite 
Hull, whenever I chose; and it is needless to say that I 
“choge” frequently, staying from one to three and four 
days, as circumstances and the smelts permitted. The 
Commodore’s is a most comfortable one—the best 
soa a good larder, an excellent cook (the Commodore 
h —and all a guest has to do is to get himself down 
there, host does the rest; the guest is expected. 
to do his at the and if he is too much of a ten- 
derfoot to do that he is liable to get “roasted.” I found 
that out eafly, and soon got to be fairly at the oars. 

When the tide served right for the early morning fish- 
ing the alarm clock was set for the hour of 4; a hasty but 
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sufficient breakfast was soon dispatched, and we were on 
the fishing grounds before sunrise. On none of my visits 
did we fail to get smelts, and on several days we had great 
fishing; on one occasion we caught 43lbs. in five hours. 
The last time I was down the weather was pretty cold, but 
we had fine fishing, getting a run of much larger fish than 
usual, and we made up several packages of handsome 
smelts for friends in the city. Altogether I have to thank 
Com. Roberts for lots of sport this fall. 
Witi1am B. Smarr. 


A Prize Lobster. 


One of the sights of Quincy Market isa 24}lb. lobster, 
which is set up at the stall of Shattuck & Jones. The fish 
was caught in Dorchester Bay about six weeks since in a 
perch seine, Its length is nearly 3ft., and it is very hand- 
ny mounted under glass, representing the fish as being 
served on a platter. The small lobster traps now used are 
of little use to catch a mammoth of this size, The fish at- 
tracts great attention, and is said to be the largest on record, 
which with its perfect proportions makes it a highly prized 
trophy of the deep.—Boston Huening Record, 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS, 
Dec. 8.—Rhode Island Poultry Association's show, Pawtuxet, R. I. 
8. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 
1898, 
Jan. 11,—Butterly Bench Show Association’s show, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 
Feb. 15.—New England Kennel Ciub’s fourteenth annual show, 
Boston, James L, Little, Sec’y. 
Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show, 
New York, G. de F. Grant, Sec'y. 
— ~—,.—8t Louis Kennei Club’s third annual show, St. Louis, Mo, 
Wm. Hutchinson, Sec'y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Dec. 8.—Hoosier Beagle Club trials, Danville, Ind, F. D. Norveil, 
See’y. 
1898, 
Jan. 10.—U. 8. F. T Club’s winter trials, West Point, Miss, W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 
Jan. 17 —Continental F. T. Club’s trials, New Albany, Miss, W. 8, 
Bell, Sec’y. 
Jan, 24 y pacific Coast Field Trial Club s trials, Bakersfield, Cal, J, 
M Kilgarif, Sec’y. 
Jan, 24.-Champion Field Trial Astociation’s Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss, W. B. Stafford, Sec'y. 
Feb. 7. Alabama Field Trial Club's second annual trials, Madison, 
Ala, H K, Milner, Sec'y. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


TuIs paper is presented more with the idea of calling at- 
tention to enforeng the fact that there is a reliable remedy 
for animal poison than to offer any new developments in re- 

ard to hydrophobia. Little thatis new and undisputed 

as been discovered since the report of the Amcrican Medical 
Association in 1856. We are still confronted with contradic- 
tory theories and strange anomalies, which are only to be 
explained from the vantage ground of one who realizes that 
disease is not an entity, but rather a remedial effort, and 
that relief comes only by our ability to recognize and assist 
the vital forces in their inevitable ,conflict with all foreign 
material. 

Although hydrophobia is one of the rarest and most fatal 
of acute infectious diseases, and is produced only by inocu- 
lation of a specific animal poison, which manifests itself by 
symptoms due to a disturbance of the central nervous = 
tem, it is mitigated by the more important fact that the 
period of incubation is longer than that of any other acute 
specific disease. is period is variable, rarely less than a 
month, insome cases reaching nine or twelve months, the 
average being six or seven weeks, which gives opportunity 
for remedial measures that, as we will endeavor to show, are 
ample to eradicate the poison. 

e etiology of hydrophobia is so well known that it needs 
but a few words of description; mainly coming from the 
saliva of dogs, rarely from cats or other animals, it is a well 
recognized fact that the disease never originates in the 
human species. Its spontaneous origin is confined to the 
lower animals that donot perspire. The investigations of 
scientists all over the world have as yet failed to determine 
the true cause of this terrible malady, although the fact 
seems to be well settled that the disease occurs much more 
frequently amen the male than among the female dogs or 
other animals. Inoculation may arise from a bite, scratch, 
or from a lick upon an abrasion. Instances have been given 
where the disease came from the lick of a dog that was not 


maf, 

A puzzling case occurred some years ago in England, A 
boy fourteen years of age, while playing with a itch ter- 
rier, was bitten slightly on the hand. ‘Three weeks later he 
became ill, and died in terribleconvulsions. The physicians 

ronounced it a genuine case of hydrophobia; but a girl who 
had been bitten by the same dog appeared to have suffered 
no harm, and, more remarkable still, the dog was examined 
by a competent veterinary surgeon and pronounced perfectly 
healthy. Such cases are not uncommon. 

When preventive measures are adopted as soon as possible 
the larger number of persons escape. Children are the 
greatest sufferers from being helpless and more exposed, 
and their cases are not open to the charge of simulated or 
spurious disease, and at the same time they are a complete 
refutation of the theory held by some authorities that there 
is no such disease. 

The fact that during the period of incubation there are 
commonly no symptoms js liable to lead to a sense of false 
security. But thatis the time to adopt vigorous measures 
of prevention. eee there is pain or discomfort at 
the seat of the wound, and sometinfes mental depression, 
which may arise from anxiety regarding possible conse- 
quences. Even the onset of the disease is rarely attended 
by pain or inflammation in the wound, The first evidence 
of the impending disorder is usually mental depression, dis- 
turbed sleep, discomfort about the throat, with difficulty in 
swallowing liquids; even the attempt occasions spasms, 
which soon involves the muscles of respiration. The inten- 
sity of all these symptoms increases within a few hours, until 
the mere sight of water will cause a'spasm. The reason is 
frequently fost, and the end from exhaustion is assured in 
from one to six or eight days. 

The varieties of this disease are as great as in any other, 
because each case is modified by the condition of the system 
and the vital reactive powers of the individual. 

If there isa prospect of relief from the horrors of hydro- 

hobia, this relief may well claim our earnest attention. It 
{s well known that from the bite of a rabid dog there is a 
period varying from seven days to six months before the 
more acute ——— manifest themselves This gives ample 
time to eliminate the poison from the system. In ‘‘Todd’s 
Clinical Lectures’ occurs this pentane ‘Large evacuations 
by sweating may be employed more ly and with less dis- 
slvantage to patients then by any other secretion.’’ This is 
also demonstrated by the fact that many diseases are daily 
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being cured by some form of swea bath, and that physi- 
cians are more and more using that form of treater Tn 
China and other countries, as well as our own, sweating has 
been successfully used in the elimination of malarial n. 
Another proof is that in some Eastern countries the sweatin 
bath is used to cure the poison of snake bite, which is muc 
more rapid in its action than the poison from the saliva from 
a rabid dog. It will also readily be seen that treating this 
malady from the outset is a very different thing from wait- 
ing until the poison has become absorbed and permeated the 
whole system, and the paroxysms have set in, when in truth 
there is little hope of cure under any treatment. 

Hydrophobia belongs to that large class designated es fer- 
ment diseases, which depend upon the introduction and de- 
velopment in the system of ferment germs, Enteric fever 
and “a are familiar examples. Simple a’ tion 
has sufficed to inoculate the patient, but in the majority of 
instances the skin receives more or less abrasion, and the 

erms are either implanted in the epithelium beneath or 
ntroduced directly into the circulation. The abrasion may 
heal kindly, but in a varying time, depending upon many 
factors; an irritation at the seat of the abrasion, accom- 
panied with darting pains, announces the onset. Unlike 
other diseases, the blood appears not to be a good soil for the 
one of the germs, which, however, circulate with it 
until they find the soil or tissue best adapted to them, and 
then the real havoc begins. In the dog and the man the 
three pairs of salivary glands, the parotid, submaxillary 
and sublingual, appear to furnish the required conditions, 
and to be the main seat of the lesion. The congestion of the 
nervous centers that so directly ensues is probably conse- 
quent upon changes in the structure of these glands. Every 
a pegeng knows well how speedily severe nervous symptoms 
ollow such changes, how intimate the sympathy is between 
the glandular organs of the mouth and throat and the 
nervous centers at the base of the brain, and what violent 
hysteriform seizures often ensue in such cases. With the 
involution of the great respiratory tract of the nervous sys- 
tem come difficult respiration and its train of associated 
an At the same time it is more than probable that 
the nervous system suffers from the more direct poisoning 
caused by the presence of germs in the circulation, but not 
because they are a ane nerve poison; for when a full dis- 
section is performed, no evidence of it is found in the nerve 
centers, and this excludes the nerve poison bey k 

In the McCormick case, as reported by Dr. Hammond, 
June, 1874, microscopic examination revealed disease of the 
cortical substance of the brain, disease of the medulla ob- 
longata, and disease of the spinal cord, also disease of the 
pneumogastric and hypoglossal nerves. The nerveelements 
were broken down and oi! had taken their ——, and this has 
been found the general direction of the disease, with slight. 
modifications in different cases. Fatty degeneration of the 
nerve substance was a marked symptom. 

The question quickly arises, what best can be done to 
arrest the action of this poison? Nature does everythin 
possible by arousing every emunctory to action, and, as in all 
cases of poison or morbid matter in the system, the leuco- 
cytes are called upon for their most vigorous action to re- 
lieve the patient. It is claimed that immediate suction of 
the wound has saved many patients Good authorities be- 
lieve that the virus rem ocalized, for a time, in the cica- 
trix, and that cutting it out even after the original wound 
has healed may serve to avert the disease. ' 

To diminish the production of rabies in the dog, Fleming, 
one of the most d a veterinary surgeons, recom- 
mended that dogs should be muzzled, except in times when 
the disease is epidemic; that they should be placed under 
good hygienic conditions, with a heavy tax upon every 
animal, and that all vagrant dogs should be killed. It is 
claimed by some, among them Fleming, that rabies has 
spontaneously origina in the dog in consequence of ex- 
posure to extremes of heat and cold, ungratified sexual ex- 
citement, maltreatment, insufficient food, etc. Roucher, 
another authority, also maintained the same idea. 

ry to this is a long array of eminent authorities who 
claim that rabies does not originate in the dog otherwise 
than by inoculation with the virus of a rabietic animal. 

In the pathologic anatomy of the disease we are also in- 
volved in a mass of contradictions. Careful microscopic ex- 
aminations of the brain and spinal cord, by medical experts, 
have been attended with entirely negative results. In some 
few cases there was found fatty degeneration of the nerve 
cells, notably that published by Dr. Hammond in 1874; in 
others simple congestion of the vessels, but in the whole 
ew nor was no lesion found that was peculiar to hydro- 
phobia. 


In reporting this condition of things, the Medical Record 
stated, May 25, 1878: ‘We are fo to the sad conclusion 
that, with the present means at our command, every case of 
apes is. necessarily fatal.’’ 

Dr. Hammond, in his report previously referred to, in- 
dorsed the plan amapines by Bourrel and also detailed b 
Fleming in his treatise on rabies, of having the incisor teet 
blunted. So far as dogs treated that way are concerned, this 
was claimed to be an absolute preventive, but non-rabid 
dogs have been known to communicate the disease, It isa 
well-known fact that the germs of this poison are sometimes 
present in thesaliva of ~—_ that are gg cst and 
particularly frequent in that of the spitz. It is also known 
that the bite of a man in anger may inoculate a man whom 
he bites with poison that produces disease, if not hydro- 
phobia, Instances are on record of a woman while in anger 
nursing her infant, thereby bringing on convulsions and en- 
dangering the life of the child. 

The pathologic changes in the nerve substance are but the 
local exhibition of the general systemic poisoning. In the 
effort to throw off this poison a smali amount of morbid 
matter adjacent to living structure is dissolved by the leuco- 
cytes, and is forced out of the system by way of the natural 
emunctories. When the system is in the throes of a vital 
struggle with this morbid material, there can be no excuse 
for thrusting upon it more of the same material, even though 
it be in attenuated form. The human system, when labor- 
ing under morbid influences, needs but those elements which 
can add vigor to the vital resistance, and the fluid which 
pore the entire body should be sti hened rather than 

urther decomposed and disorganized by the addition of 
extraneous and poisonous matter. 

The Pasteur treatment is the accredited method for those 
who have been bitten by arabid.animal; but this, like the 
antitoxin treatment, is simply sending one poison after 
another in the system, and w ver the result the victim is 
the chief sufferer. The Pasteur treatment has not proved 
uniformly successful, and in those cases where it was a 
parently so it is open to question whether the patients might 
not have recovered without any treatment, 

It is well known that d the first few years of the ex- 
perimental inoculations for rabies so many occurred 
among the patients that Pasteur himself became alarmed at 
his own work, Since that time, from the improvement in 
the treatment, the death rate has lessened, due to the dilu- 
tion of the curative lymph. 


It is well enough, and most commendable, to discover the 
microbe which, as stated, appears “‘to be the veritable and 
sole factorin the malady,” but facts go to show that the mi- 
crobe is the result of the disease, except in inoculation. 

Pasteur found no indication of an incubation pose 
shorter than seven days, and he never claimed that he had 
discovered a cure for hydrophobia, but simply that a person 
who had been bitten by a presumably mad dog, and within a 
few days was inoculated with attenuated virus, would not 
ee ed ifa time had ela; after the 
bite preventive treatment was of no use whatever. 


re 
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The London Lancet of Oct. 31, 1885 says: ‘““Wecannot but 
think that Pasteur’s inferences are sanguine and prema- 
ture.” In the year 1895 the Lancet published a statement 
from Dr. Magner, in which he pointed out that Pasteurian 
statistics were very misleading, and quoted from a report of 
the Registrar-General of England to show that in the five 
years preceding the establishment of the Pasteur Institute 
the number of deaths from hydrophobia were 155, whereas 
in the five yeats thereafter they reached 159. He thought 
that was astrong argument that the Pasteur Institute had 
no effect in diminishing the deaths from hydrophobia. An 
article in the Paris Journal of Medicine, by Prof. Peter, 
stated that the inoculations pretended to be antirabic by M. 
Pasteur were in principle nonsense, and in practice decep- 
tive. Statistics have shown that the mortality from hydro- 
phobia in and around Paris, the seat of the Institute, has 
not been in any way lowered, but, on the contrary, has in- 
creased ever since Pasteur began his inoculations. In 1895, 
272 persons died of hydrophobia after undergoing the Pas- 
teurian treatment, which ought to have saved them from 
any attack of the malady. * * * In 1866,a girl named 
Pauline Kieh] was taken to the Institute, but as hydropho- 
bia had already set in Pasteur declined having anything to 
do with the case. The girl was then taken to Dr. n 
Petit, of Paris, who cured her by the vapor-bath treatment. 
* * * Dr. Lutaud, editor of the Journal of Medicine of 
Paris, with straightforwardness asserts that Pasteur does 
not cure hydrophobia, but he gives it. * * * In 1894, Dr. 
C. W. Dulles, of = peacueaet, made 0 revert to the Penn- 
xylvania Medical Society of his specia] study of hydropho- 
bia, covering a period of over ten years. His figures give an 
average, from a total of seventy-eight cases, of one = an- 
num to every 4,500,000 of population, with an excess of cases 
ia the vicinity of Pasteur Institutes. In fact, he charges di- 
rectly that not only have Pasteur’s methods “increased the 
number of deaths from hydrophobia,” but that ‘there has 
teen added to these a large number of deaths due to inocu- 
lation of what ought to be called Pasteur’s disease.’ * * * 
Dr. Dolan, editor of the Provincial Medical Journal, tak- 
ing a general survey of Pasteur’s methods and his numerous 
tailures, says that ‘Not only does Pasteur not protect from 
the disease under the very conditions omnes himself 
but he bas added a new terror, toit by the introduction of 
paralytic rabies.” 


In Long Island City, on April 25, 1897, a age dog se- 
verely bit a six-year-old boy named Charles Silk. Two days 
thereafter the child was taken to the Pasteur Institute in 
New York and a course of treatment commenced at once, 
which lasted fifteen days. After completing the course at 
the Institute the mother of the child was told that her son 
was insured against dog bites forten years to come, but 
three weeks m the day of being bitten the boy died, a 
pronounced case of hydrophobia. 

Better than Pasteur Institutes, and better than all other 
remedies, or rather preventives, would be what is proposed 
by an eminent English writer, Mrs. Maynell, in the London 
Chronicle, and that is the utter extinction of the canine race, 
holding that the life of one child is of more value to the 
world than that of all dogs, and that one of the inevitable 
results of our advancing civilization will be their extinction. 
While the dog forms a prominent feature of the domestic 
life of our day, the services he renders are by no means an 
adequate offset to the danger with which his presence von- 
tinually menaces the community. 

The Pasteurian treatment is a grevous mistake, although 
it is as yet the only method that has medical sanction. There 
is a simpler, safer and more scientific treatment for the 
dreaded disease, based not upon the old-fashioned practice 
of putting foreignSmatter into the system, but on the more 
modern and exact principle of eliminating the poisonous 
taint. That is the hot air or vapor bath treatment as prac- 
ticed in many lands, but particularly by Dr. Buisson, for- 
merly of Paris. By this means patients have been cured, 
even after hydrophobia had set in. 

In the year 1826, Dr. Buisson was called in to attenda 
woman attacked by hydrophobia. According to custom he 
bled her, and happened to wipe his hands on her hand- 
kerchief, covered with saliva. “Perceiving a mark on the 
first finger of my left hand,’’ he writes in a book published 
in Paris in 1855, ‘‘I became aware too late how imprudent I 
had been. As soon as I reached home I cauterized the 
wound with nitrate of silver. On the seventh day I experi- 
enced a sharp pain in the region of thescar. Imagining 
however, that it was in consequence of the cauterization, i 

id no great heed to it, but the pain became so intense that 
was obliged to put myarminasling. The pain grew more 
and more acute, commencing at the first finger and follow- 
ing the radial nerve till it mounted to the forearm. The 
paroxysms lasted two or three minutes, with intermissions 
of five or six minutes, At each paroxysm the pain spread to 
the length of several centimeters; when it passed the elbow 
it became intolerable. My eyes were extremely irritable, and 
felt as though likely to start out of their sockets. I was 
painfully affected by light, and consequently by all lumin- 
ous bodies, such as glass and metals. My hair seemed to 
stand erect. My body seemed lighter than air; I believed 
that by springing from the pent I could have lifted my- 
self up to a prodigious height. I had tightening of the 
throat, constant nausea, salivated much and expectorated 
peccenneey. I felt that my oases geeks were swollen, 
but when I wished to assure myself of the fact by looking at 
them in a glass I was unable to carry out my design on ac- 
count of my eyes. I had a constant longing to run and to 
bite, and my only alleviation was to walk quickly up and 
down my room, biting my handkerchief the while. I had a 
horror of water.” 

Ordinarily there is but one result to such a condition as 
this. “For some time past,” continues Dr. Buisson, “I had 
been persuaded that a ~~ bath was able to prevent, but 
not to cure apenas, y thoughts being occupied solely 
with death, I sought that which was the most prompt and 
least painful to put an end to my life. I resolved to die in a 
vapor bath. I took a thermometer in my hands, fearing that 
the heat I desired might be refused me. I had been but a 
few minutes in the bath before I felt a change for the bet- 
ter. This gave me hope. At 127° F. I wascured. At first 
I believed it was merely a long intermission from pain, 
which would be terminated by contact with the air outside 
the bath. After the bath I dined and drank with ease, and 
went to bed and slept well. From that day to this, nearly 
twenty years, I have felt. no sort of pain or uneasiness,”’ 

Dr. Buisson says: ‘Experience has proved to me 
drophobia may last three days. The cure is sure by 
ng my system the first day, uncertain the second, im- 
ble the third. Who would wait for the last day, know- 

my means? One would not even wait for the malady, 
one would always prevent it. 
a —— — itself nas the seventh day 
e and one can then go a long journey to 
these baths, called Russian.”’ ae ae ee 

The Lancet says: ‘““Hydrophobja was cured by the late Dr. 
Buisson in his own and eighty cases by vapor baths, raised 
rapidly to 135° F., and more slowly to 145° F.” “A vapor 

"writes Dr. Buisson, “prevents the development 
of hydrophobia and cures the malady when developed. In 
order to convince all sensible persons that I am really in 
earnest, I offer to inoculate myself with the disease. This 
tact should be a sufficient guarantee of the certainty of my 
Seen nn M8 that in Lond 

t : to state on there is now estab- 
lished a Buisson institute, under the care of a qualified 
physician, for the gratuitous treatment of hydrophobic cases, 
A number of cases of undoubted hydrophobia have been suc- 


that h 
follo 


cessfully treated by means of these baths in India, and the 
Viceroy of India has notified Mr. F. E. Pirkis, R.N., of the 
London Buisson Baths, that the Government will afford 
facilities for the placing of Buisson baths for the treatment 
of hydrophobia in Government hospitals and dispensaries in 
India. ‘Twenty baths for that purpose are being immedi- 
ately dispatched. In looking over a late paper from Cal- 
cutta, it was noticed to contain an_ advertisement of thirty- 
four Buisson baths, located in different parts of India, 
where that treatment could be obtained free by needy suf- 
ferers. 

There is no possible doubt as to the value of the Turkish 
bath in all disorders of the ferment class, and whether it is 
competent to the complete eradication of the poison, or to 
arrest destructive tissue changes when once they have thor- 
oughly begun, will appear doubtful only to those who are 
not familiar with the wonderful restorative action of heat 
when used in its higher potency. The simple treatment of a 
hot-air bath has actually cured the disease in the last stages 
and restored the patient when in the extreme horrors of rap- 
idly approaching death. A prompt use of the hot-air bath in 
every case of a bite from a dog cannot but do good, even if 
there is no question of the animal being rabid, and when the 
animal is mad it is a safe and effective remedy. Whoever is 
willing to investigate the merits of the hot-air bath will soon 
learn that it has a valid claim to the title of certain cure for 
hydrophobia. 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., June, 1874, a case came under my 
supervision. A suspected dog was confined, but broke away, 
and in his career of biting other dogs also bit a Prospect 
Park laborer, one George Wagner. As the dog was to al a 

rances suffering from rabies, he was immediately killed. 
he man’s wounds were cauterized with nitrate of silver, 
and on the third day thereafter he was brought to the Turk- 
ish bath. He was bitten through the palm of one hand and 
rtly through two ane. He complained of what seemed 
ike neuralgic pains in the hand and arm, which were 
swollen, and also pains in the head, back andthroat. He 
underwent the process of the bath twice daily during one 
week and once daily for two weeks longer. The baths were 
administered with exceptional vigor in his case. Soon every 
unpleasant symptom vanished, and for many years afterward 
he was well and hard at work. 

Dr. M. Hermance, also of Brooklyn, N, Y., in 1877 saved a 
boy from the agonizing death of hydrophobia by the use of 
the vapor bath, which was applied while the patient was 
tied down in bed. In about three-quarters of an hour after 
beginning operations a profuse perspiration was induced, 
When he began to sweat freely signs of returning conscious- 
ness appeared, which increased as the perspiration was con- 
~nae until in the space of about two and a half hours he 
was fully restored to consciousness, with a 
from all his hydrophobic symptoms, the pain in the bitten 
hand and arm included, of which he had complained ve' 
much in the intervals of consciousness between his convul- 
sions. 


There is almost positive evidence regarding this form of 
treatment from Wilmington, Del. In the year 1869 three 
children of that place were bitten by a rabid d This d 
also bit a heifer, a cow and two other dogs. The four ani- 
mals soon afterward died of re. The children 
were placed under the care of Dr. John Cameron, of that 
city, and by him were taken to Philadelphia and there sub- 
jected to the Turkish bath daily for two weeks, Althou%h 
the wounds were very severe and the discharge from one of 
them was of the color of verdigris for several days, they 
healed without aifficulty and no symptom of the ma ady has 
been manifested since, 

In 1866 Rev. J. J, Curran, of the Industrial School, Arling- 
ton, N. J., published a case which occurred under his care. 
One of the pupils named Klee was bitten on the hand by a 
dog on Jan. 2, As the wound healed rapidly nothing more 
was thought of it, but on Jan. 22 unmistakable symptoms 
of hydrophobia manifested themselves and increased for two 
days, when there appeared no possible hope for him, Then 
a small kerosene oil stove was lighted and placed on the 
floor; on top of this was placed a pan of boiling water, and 
over all a chair, on which the boy was seated. Around the 
chair and boy and vaporing machine were “yo several 
folds of blankets, pinned about his neck and fitted so that 
the steam was retained about his body. He was also given 
a dose of avenns medicine, and in five minutes the perspir- 
ation was streaming from every pore of his body, and in ten 
minutes after he said: ‘The pains are all gone!’’ He was 
kept in this condition for about half an hour, The result 
was that the boy was cured, and in two months after he was 
as well as he ever had been, and so continued. 

The natives of Australia, and also of India, have a success- 
ful habit of at once taking violent exercise on beginning to 
feel ill. This is the principle of the Turkish bath treatment 
—that is, to relieve the system of its impurities by sweating. 

Sir John Drummond Hay, who was many years Englis 
minister in Morocco, long before Pasteur’s time, stated that 
the Arabs there cured hydrophobia by sweating. The 
patient was swathed in woolen covering till all but smoth- 
ered, placed in a small tent (these tents are always of black 
camel’s hair, much more impervious than canvas) and then 
the tent was closed so as to exclude air as much possible and 
the patient left until profuse perspiration carried off the 
poison. This treatment was found invariably successful. 

A St, Petersburg newspaper states: ‘We are informed by 

ood physicians that if the patient, immediately after bein 
Eiccen, will go into a bath and stay there seven days he wi 
have excellent chances of recovery. The poison in the blood 
will be eliminated by a steady and vigorous perspiration. 
Some a have attained good results by washing the 
wound with warm vinegar and then applying hydrochloric 
or muriatic acid,” 

There is undoubtedly an hysteric or ‘“‘mental hydropho- 
bia,” as it is sometimes led, induced by emotion, or 
through fear of the disease after having been bitten, which 
may lack many of the characteristic symptoms of the true 
affection and differs from it notably in its rare fatality. 
Such cases, serious enough to the patient for the time being, 
would be most easily and agreeably treated by the Turkish 
bath. Herein would come one of the great advantages to 
the community, which every city would enjoy by having, 
what would be most desirable to all, a public furkish bath 
that would be open to such cases as well as to any other, A 
few days’, or, at most, a few weeks’ treatment at. such an 
establishment would put the patient out of reach of any 
danger from hydrophobia. . 

Some twelve years ago four children living at Newark, N. 
J., were bitten by a dog sup to be rabide and more than 
$1,000 was subscribed to send them to Paris that they might 
undergo Pasteur’s treatment. 

If the people were only awake to their best good, and 
would subscribe ae for public Turkish they 
oe have a better and surer remedy right at their own 

ors. 


On March 28, 1897, Dr. Frank D. Gray, in Jersey City, was 
bitten by a St. Bernard dog that had shown some slight 
8: a of rabies. Evidently not knowing a better way, 
Dr. ray sailed for Paris to take the Pasteur treatment. 
Had he been aware of the eliminating power and healing 
virtues of the Turkish bath, hecould have remained at home 
and saved himself the mental torture as well as the expense 
incident thereto. It is very a and desirable to 
to Paris, but to “wash and clean” is much more - 


le. 
The conclusion that is forced upon us by these facts is that 
in all cases of infectious disease our chief efforts should be 
directed to promoting the eliminating power of the patient, 


rfect relief 


This is working in harmony with and assisting the vita. 
resistance to disease. Whatever tends to invigorate the in- 
dividual enables him the more 7 and surely to sur- 
mount the difficulty. Herein lies the most important ele- 
ment. When it is understood that in the proper applica- 
tion of heat—and in that we recognize all forms, whether it 
be the use of hot water, the Russian bath, or the above all 
most desirable Turkish bath—and the fact remains that in 
heat we have an agent cone of counteracting the poison 
of rabies, then it may well be asked: what poisonous influ- 
ence can resist its potency? Knowing this, we should do all 
in our power to arouse the public mind to the value of the 
public Turkish bath, which should be established by the 
ple in every city in the land, and so conducted that its 
lessings would ramify through every stratum of society. 
Thus would we hasten on the time when hydrophobia 1 
cease to be a terror in the land, and disease will not be the 
inheritance of every child, but rather that good health will 
be the pride and possession of every citizen.—Chas H. Shep- 
= . D., in the Journal of the American Medical Asso. 
ciation, 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


STEVENSVILLE, Pa —Zditor Forest and Stream: 1 have 

just read Mr, Hough’s graphic and highly entertaining 
report of the International field trials, held at Mitchell's 
Bay, Ont., aod while it is somewhat sensational and very 
flattering to some of the dogs and their owners, I cannot 
concur in many of the decisions of the judges, nor agree 
with the conclusions drawn from inference by es reporter. 
I have no wish for newspaper notoriety, and will not be 
drawn into a public controversy, but there are some thin, 
connected with the judging of the International field tria 
of 1897 which I wish to say, not because I feel especially 
aggrieved, but because I believe in a spirit of fairness in 
everything connected with field sports, and that absolute 
fairness and impartiality are the vital parts of their exist- 
ence. 
Mr. Hough dwells at considerable length on the age and 
experience of the judges, and while I have nothing but 
respect for old age and ripe experience, I cannot but think 
that we lay too much stress at times on what has been, and 
too little on what is; that is, we dwell too much on age and 
its supposed coadjutor, experience, and too little on our own 
observations and careful discriminations. Experience does 
not always beget wisdom, and old age is not necessary to a 
large experience. Close observation and careful discrim- 
ination sometimes carry a very old head on very young 
shoulders. 

As to the judging, we will first look at the Derby as re- 
ported by Mr. Hough, only adding a few remarks from 
present observation, and leaving the question as to whether 
the dogs were rightly placed or not to the discrimination of 
the unbiased reader. . 

The winner of first, after being down in all two hours and 
forty-nine minutes under the most favorable conditions, of 
birds and weather, finally ‘jum into a grand bevy- 
point,” his only point in three long heats, with birds a- 
plenty and flushes where ‘‘possibly he may have been point- 
D ” 


The winner of second blinked her birds continuously, as 

r Mr. Hough’s report. The winner of third hadn’t a 

nown point to her credit, unless a find by handler and an 
effort on her part to get at the birds in a brush fence with an 
animated tail are called pointing. The winner of fourth 
was down in all one hour and fifty minutes, and had to his 
credit six points, with some ‘‘sloppy work mixed in.” 

Now as to the All-Age Stake, taking again Mr. Hough’s 
report, and deviating therefrom only in matters that came 
under my own personal observation. Before reviewing the 
running and judging I will in as brief a manner as possible 
preface my remarks by stating that after the close of the 
Derby and before the drawing for the All-Age Stake, the 
question was asked the judges whether point work and bird 
work would be considered, or whether the stake would be run 
on‘speed and range alone. The answer was ‘‘that they would 
a'l be considered, but that the dog having the most speed and 
range, ull else being equal, would have the preference; but a 
dog that was under no control, and did not stanchly stand 
his birds would not be recognized—a very sensible and 
satisfactory answe:; but go with the reporter through some 
of the heats and then note the judging, 

Take the first brace of the first series—Forest Gladstone 
and Count Vassar. This brace was put down in the worst 
part of the day (11:41), and yet there was no heat during the 
whole trials in which there was so much bird work, so much 
point work and so few errors for the time down as in tbis 
heat; and yet neither found a place in the stake, and Forest 
Gladstone was not even let into the second series, although 
she had been guilty of no errors, and was ordered brought 
along by the judges (for what reason is not quite clear, out- 
side of the veil of mystery surrounding the chosen few). 

The third brace in the first series—Dash Antonio and Sel- 
kirk Whyte—your reporter gives two poinis, four flushes 
and three false points, and yet they were ‘‘high class dogs” 
and continued in the stake, as one reporter says, for the 
reuson that “they were believed to be capable of better 
work.” Commendable reason, and one to be referred to in 
future competitions judging of possibilities ‘‘and proba- 
bilities.” “Oh, consistency! thou art a jewel!” 

Let us go a little further with Mr. Hough, and take the sec- 
ond brace in the second series—Dash Antonio and Maud W. 
—and after a careful review of the work of this brace let us 
ask the judges and reporter if any dog not a h class dog 
could be retained in an all-agestake after such a brilliant, in- 
dependent, self-hunting exhibition? ‘It was awkward, to 
“Some posed that a good field d 

ways sup ta eld trial dog was a 
good shooting dog, with good speed, good range, good nose, 
stanch on point, obedient, cheerful, affectionate, and one 
that worked for the = and handler; but according to the 
standard of some field trial jud, I find myself . error, 
and as I am still interested in field trials and. ambitious to 
be a winner, I am now casting about fora kennel of gray- 
hounds and barzoi, and shall probably give up field shoot- 
ing and devote my time and ene’ toward the perfecting 
of a type of field trial dogs that can catch their birds with- 
out the aid or incumbrance of an i | gun, 

- W. McCar, 


Mr. J. M. Avent, of Hickory Valley, Tenn., writes us that 
on the night of Nov. 29 his residence was burned. About 
half his furniture was saved. The house was partially in- 
sured. Among the lost property, which he deplores, is a 
file of Fornst anp Streams beginning with the first field 
trials at Grand Junction, Tenn, He further adds: “I am 
now finishiog Mr. H. B. Duryea a beautiful residence for a 
winter sh ig box. He moves from New York on Dec, 
10 with a party of friends for the winter bunt here,” 
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Sallie and Maudie. 


Cu1caco, lil., Dec, 4.—Sallie and Maudie request me to 
thank several readers of Forest anp StrEAM who have 
come forward with the purpose of the alleviation of Maudie’s 
distress from fleas and Sallie’s distress over Maudie’s troubles. 
Mr. J. F. Sharp, of New York city, writes me thus: 

“Tell Sallie to make a paste of lard and snuff, equal por- 
tions, and rub well into the hair on Maudie, providing, of 
course, the skin has healed from previous heroic treatment. 

is will remove the fleas, is ‘not good to eat,’ and is easily 
removable with soap and warm water.” 

Parke Davis & Co., of Detroit, sent me a cake of flea 
soap, a sort which they think is good and with which they 
are anxious to experiment further. Since they have known 
it well mentioned, I will a on the dog. 

The Theo. Ricksecker Co , of New York city, also sent 
me a cake of flea soap for Sallie and Maudie, which they say 
will eradicate the fleas and not eradicate the dog, All these 
different things are receiving thorough trial, and I hope to 
be able to report on the — by next spring if Maudie 
doesn’t wear out before n. never did see anybody 
fonder of a dog than Sallie is of Maudie, nor have I often 
seen a more unselfish devotion to scientific research than that 
displayed in this matter by Sallie in her effort to cure 
Maudie’s fleas, The latter, | regret to say, does not appear 
to enter into the spirit of this thing as enthusiastically as the 
rest of us. If you show her a. cake of soap she puts her tail 
between her Jegs—the best she can, as she is fashionable and 
wears it short—and runs out of the room in search of sanc- 
tuary. I trust, however, that this personal reluctance on 
Maudie’s part will not divert any other friends from their 
purpose of sending on an thing they may have for Maudie’s 
fleas. We are pretty well fixed, but you can use a lot of 
soap during a winter if you are as industrious with a dog as 
Sallie is with Maudie, I'l] bet she is the best laundried dog 
in Chicago. E. Hoves. 

1206 Boycr BuiLpine, Chicago. 


Brunswick Fur Club. 


Roxsury, Mass.—The ninth anrual winter meet of the 
Brunswick Fur Club will be held at Barre, Mass., during 
the week cf Jan. 17, The club will make its headquarters 
at Hotel Barre. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers for ’98 
and the transaction of other business will be held on Monday 
evening, Jan. 17. 

All sportsmen are cordially invited to be present with 
their hounds and aid in making this hunt the best in the 
history of the club, BraprorD 8. Turpin, Sec’y. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


‘‘A PRIVATE carriage in which were two women was driven 
over the north roadway of the Brooklyn Bridge, and frolick- 
ing along with it part of the way was a big Newfoundland 
dog. Near the Brooklyn anchorage the railroad tracks 
slope down until almost even with the roadway. The 
third or power rail is nearest to the roadway, and is heav- 
ily charged with electricity, Onto this, in one of his pranks, 
the dog jumped, Then he bounded into the air and fell dead, 
The carriage rolled on, the occupants unaware of what had 
happened.” So reads an item in the daily press. It seems to 
have escaped the attention of those who have charge of the 
matter that a man would have met the same fate as the dog, 
if he had touched the rail as the dog did, 





Port Jervis, Dec. 2,—James Spicer, a New Jersey farmer, 
wasin Port Jervis this morning and traded with Joseph 
Thayer for an old-fashioned bicycle, giving in exchange a 
horse, twenty-two heads of cabbage, andarabbit dog. Such 
is a piece of ‘‘news” which graced the front page of one of 
New York’s greatest dailies. The public will rest easier 
now that it knows that James owns a wheel. But the dog! 
A rabbit dog being bunched up and traded with cabbage- 
heads for a wheel, The world is surely degenerating, 





Ceutral Park, according to press reports, is infested with an 
unusual number of homeless dogs this winter. One day last 
week ‘‘a big yellow dog” attacked the sheep, and was shot 
by Keeper Peter Shannon, to whom is assigned the shooting 
— of the preserve. A day or two previous, ‘‘a big 

lack dog” attacked a French waiter who was carrying a 
tray containing food, presumably sausages Shannon potted 
this marauder also. The dogs all seem to be ‘‘big,” but they 
in color differ, being either yellow or black, thus putting the 
ferocity in proper press setting. 





Field ors mentions the purchase of the setter dog Luke 
(Toledo Blade—Cambriana) by Mrs. Cesar Young, of San 
Francisco, from Mr. W. B. Wells, and it further states that 
“This makes pine choicely bred English setters that have 
been imported into the State during the last year, four of 
which are field trial winners, and still there are two or three 
more that we know of, over which aon are pend- 
ing, which will also come. Verily the English setter is hav- 
ing a boom on the coast,” 





At a meeting of the executive committee of the Collie Club 
of America, it was decided to perpetuate the memory of the 
many years’ faithful services of the club’s late treasurer, 
John bson Shotwell, by opening a subscription among 
the members for the purpose of providing a suitable me- 
mento as a — challenge cup, to be known as the 
Shotwell memorial cup, to be competed for by American- 
bred collies, to be shown in braces and owned by club mem- 

The committee headed the subscription with the sum 
of $50. Those who wish to subscribe to the memorial cup 
should send their subscription to the club’s secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr, James Watson, 203 Broadway, New York. 


In our business columns this week A. H Norton, Win- 
sted, Conn., offers fox terriers; B., P. O. Box 2899 New 
York, ofters Gordon setter; J. C Vail, Warwick, N. Y., 
offers Chesapeake bitch; Fieles & Bro., Christiana, Pa, 
offers hunting dogs of different breeds; E. A. Spooner, New 


York, offers pointers; J. Feulner, Cherry Valley, N. Y.,° 


offers setters; W. P. Austin, Mansfield, Pa., offers pointers; 
R. E, Smith, Afton, N. Y., offers partridge dog; W. Howell, 
Islip, L. 1, will board and train dogs; C. C. Beveridge, 
Newark, N. J., offers broken tinglish setter. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports, Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request, 
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Wheeling. 


Communications for this department are requested. Anything on 
the bicycle in its relation to the sportsman is p articularly desirabl 





WHEEL AND GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At Philadelphia, N. Y., there is a boy between thirteen 
and fourteen years old. His letters, besides bearing on 
school matters, often contain tales of hunting, and as most 
of the hunting is done with the aid of a bicycle, thev may 
be of interest to hunters who like odd styles of sport with 
guns. He knows hunting better than most boys of his age, 
and as well as some men, and when he says, ‘‘I don’t need 
so much game to the square mile when I go on my bicycle,” 
it is worth listening to bim. He writes in one letter: 

“I used to take my 12-gauge,” a single-barrel shotgun, 
‘but I don’t any more. Too much bother to unfasten it. 
The target pistol is a lot better. Cousin George has fixed a 
stock to it and says it’s a dandy, and I can plug a cent about 
every time. 

‘I go to school five days a week and get out at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon—not much time to hunt before supper, but 
sometimes [ go down the road past the graveyard to a bit of 
hardwood there. It’s about two mites, and sometimes I see 
something— squirrel or partridge. One day I got a big hen- 
hawk. It sat on that butternut just above the bass rock 
where ~ and Gus Richardson and George fished one time. 
I rested on the rail fence—what’s left of it—and pulled on 
him at ten rods, Say, he jumped a rod and came down 
ker-slump in the mud and sawdust. I tied him to the 
handle bars and rode up through town lickety-split. My! 
she had nice black eyes, though—I mean the girl who 
wanted the wings. She got them too, you bet. The boys 
here would like to hunt too, but mostly their mas won’t let 
them. Ijits! 

‘I don’t need so much game to the square mile when I go 
on my bicycle. It don’t take only a minute to go from one 
patch of woods to another, and every farm has one off in 
some corner or other where it’s rough or swampy, or any- 
thing. I get through one of these clumps in about three 
minutes, up one side and down t’other. The partridges 
here fly a mile when they are put up, and it don’t pay to try 
to tree them. Never had such fun as hunting gray squir- 
rels, I never saw only those you got. One day I was rid- 
ing up the road toward Antwerp, past Roy Ashley’s, and 1 
saw something go up a hickory tree there. ‘Cat,’ I thought, 
and then I see him again up in the forks of the tree, ’bout 
three rods up and six rods off. I slid off the wheel and 

drops on one knee, so’s I could rest on the saddle—didn’t 
have any stock then—and I let fly. The bark just over ‘the 
beast jumped, 1 shot again and some more times, and he 
began to get excited (maybe I didn’t), He ripped up one 
side and around t’other, then all of a sudden he leaped clear 
from the top of the tree and landed about four rods off. _ 
began to run before he hit the ground, and I after 
him, hollering. He up into another tree ’bout ten rods off, 
or so, and I broke both bis hindlegs high up and then 
plugged him in the neck. I took him home right up Main 
street, and I cut the tail off to hang up in my room,” 

That isn’t quite the way Von W. would have done, but no 
squirrel ever pleased Von W. more. In another letter he 
writes: 

“Oh, say, you remember that swamp up at the Plains, on 
the road to Oarthage, near where the sand blows so and 
looks like yellow snow? Well, I went off for a ride to-day, 
and not having any place to go to just went, Course I took 
my pistol—wouldn’t ride without it—and pretty soon I was 
pear that swamp, and | went into it, and left my wheel in a 
brier patch, where they gets some blueberries, I went around 
them; and there was runways—rabbit rnnways—in the moss 
just like in Worden’s swamp, or up to Pete Smith’s, or any- 
where, I followed around in there, and pretty soon there 
was a rabbit sitting up, Crack! went the gun. My, how 
he did run! He was the worst scared rabbit you ever saw. 
Didn’t have no cause to be, though, I couldn’t have hit a 
house. I seen another one, but never touched him, One 

lace where it was sandy I see a fox track, and found some 

ae feathers under a low, thick pine. A hawk didn’t 
get that bird. 

‘Well, after a while I thought 1 was hungry, so I started 
back to my wheel, where I had my lunch on the carrier. I went 
and went, and kept going, and every time I’d see any briers 
I’d think that was the place, and by and by I got scared. 
Couldn’t find my wheel. Then I went to the road and 
found my track—the only one, because nobody but a darned 
ijit would ride where it was sand; and when I came to the 
pare where | left the road I found the brier patch and fort 

undred stumps that looked exactly like the one I had left 
the wheel at. I looked very careful, and pretty soon, by 
walking around, I caught a glimpse of something shiny, and 
there it was. Betcher life, I'll tie a handkerchief to a stick 
when I leave my wheel again. Aunt Ann don’t want me to 

0 there again. I told her I see some signs just like what 

ill Pardy called bear tracks, and 1 wouldn’t be surprised if 
I’d get a wildcat some day. I had to tell her I lied before 
she’d let me go again. I’m going next chance I get.” 

The next chance came two weeks later. Then he writes: 

‘Yesterday I went up to the Plains. 1 had a puncture be- 
fore I got to Stirlingville, some horse had Jeft his shoe with 
some nails in it, Finding horseshoes ain’t good luck; I 
know, I’ve found them, I fixed my tire, though, and went 
ahead. Had to pump up about three timesa mile. I left 
my wheel by a fence and stood a new tomato can on the 

ost so it would shine, and circled back abcut half a mile. 
t’s awful lonesome,. Nothing but moss and sand and little 
bushes between the woods, and the woods are all dark and 
down in the gullies. 1 didn’t see anything at all, only a 
hawk and some crows, which I couldn’t steer my bullets 
ioto. An old pine tree had laid across that little white 
water brook with the nice, clean bottom—you know where I 
mean, below that shanty what’s going to be buried with the 
sand some time—and I sat down on that. A little clump of 
brush was about three rods off and trees all around, little, 
crooked, second-growth trees, with branches every which 
way. Then I see ‘something: a dirty, creeping, little tuft 
of yellow hair sneaking through that little clump of brush; 
slow, just like a snake shaking the swale grass a little, It 
made me shiver. I couldn't see what the thing was at first, 
then I knowed. It was somebody’s cat, and anyhow it 
wouldn’t be missed. I aimed and pulled. ‘Yeow! The 
cat jumped, and say, I was froze stiff. Gosh, I never saw 
anything like it—such tearing, i , clawing the air and 
reaching for things as that cat did. I was scared; I pushed 





- @ little green snake. 
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three cartridges under the barrel and jammed the pistol so I 
couldn’t shoot. 

‘“‘By-and-by the beggar just kicked and slewed around in 
the grass and laid still. He was the biggest cat I ever see. 
All gray and yellow-like, and a tail as big as your arm, and 
about 7in. or so long. I skinned him when J got dut to the 
bicycle and took the hide to the house, and put some salt- 
peter, salt and alum into a pail. I'll work it dry to morrow 
night, I guess; I ain’t going up there again—not with the 
little popgun again, I tell you.” 

He did though. and got a good bit of sport: 

“You know I told you about getting a cat up to the Plains 
the other day. Well, I was up there again to-day, and had 


quite atime. Iwas going along on the moss which grows 
there instead of grass, and all to once I see bird right beside 
a bush crouched down close to the sand there. I rode right 


past about three rods away from it, and when I was about 
twelve rods beyond I got off the wheel and sneaked back 
with the pistol, I kept an old stump bitween me and it, and 
pretty quick I looked over, and there was.Mr, Bird. I aimed 
at his back, and knocked him into the dirt. It was a wood- 
cock, Now I always thought they stayed down in swam 

and swales, but here he was in the sand, and where he could 
see a mile in any direction. Oa the way to the wheel I killed 
Ob, I forgot! On the way up I saw @ 
big flock of wild ducks. Going to the St. Lawrence I guess, 
because it was a warm oe 

“I found some bird tracks.in some sand across that field » 
ways, and tried to put them up, but couldn’t; so I went om 
till I came to a wire fence. I hung a pine branch on it and 
left my wheel while | went up through a little gully I could 
just see beyond, There were a couple of cows there, and 
while I was going around one | fell over a log in the briers, 
and when I got up I heard something run. I looked, but 
couldn’t see anything ’cept some bushes waving. Rabbit, I 
guess. I followed after a while, but couldn’t see anything. 
When there are woods there on the Plains they are awful 
thick. You have to go through edgeways all the while. V’ll 
bet a fellow with a good dog would get a lot of them. I’ve 
heard some fly, but couldn’t see them for the briers digging 
in my eyes 

‘‘They say there are lots of foxes here. I never saw but 
one, and a dog was after him. It was upto the Plains the 
day I got the cat I was going along across a mile or so of 
marsh when I heard a dog beller out. I looked back, and 
there, about 80 rods off, was a fox Too far to shoot and the 
riding wasn’t so bad, only all hummocks, I lit out after 
him and went as fast as I could. He ran too; ran like light- 
ning, with his tail out behind him, I got about eight or ten 
rods of him before he saw me. I guess he was scart. I’d 
’a’ caught him if I hadn’t run into deep hole and raised on 
the far side of it clear out of the saddle, The ground u 
there is soft all over, and even the logs are rotten an 
crumbly and dry. You can’t ride over one, though, It 
ain’t safe to ride fast, either, because you go through grass, 
and that hides holes. Sometimes you can ride a long ways 
— off across country, then you fetch up in briers or a 

ully.” 

Another time he writes: ‘I went down toward Ooon’s 
mills yesterday, and turned up toward Theresa, and went. 
way off toward—I don’t know where, to the west, though. 
I went through all the woods I could see, and took my 
wheel with me most of the time. It was a hard jobin 

laces. I had to carry it right up a steep rock with trees on 

t, and went till I got lost. 1 saw a few partridges, and one 
sat still too long. He sat up, with his black feathers show- 
ing, and I shot his head off. I lost my lunch somewbere off 
my wheel, and was most starved; so I took and skinned the 
bird and dressed him. Some farmer had salted his sheep in 
the pasture there, and I made a fire and ete roast partridge— 

u um, but it was good. I ete him bones and all almoat. 

cracked some butternuts and had some —* and saved 
the wings so I could prove I had the bird. I got the wish- 

bone yet. I had to ride seventeen miles before I could get 
home again, and I was pretty tired too, 

Once in a while he writes of going with some one to hunt. 
One of these is as follows, so far as the hunting went: 

“You know that little girl whol give the hawk wings 
to one time. Well, I took a rabbit over there ove day for 
her ma to cook ’cause George had ae for us, and | said 
that down where I come from the girls all know how to shoot 
them, Then I asked if Millie knew howtoshoot. Of course 
she didn’t. I knowed that, but after a while her ma said she 
might go if she wanted to; so last Wednesday there wasn’t 
no school and so we went in the sfieraoon, You just ought 
to see her ride; she isa flyer. Well, we went down to the 
graveyard woods, and I put up a mark and showed her 
which way not to shoot and where trigger and hammer 
weren't alike, and by-and-by she could hit a stump as big as 
a barrel bout every time. Considering she’s a girl, that’s 
pretty good, isn’t it, for the first time? Next night we shot 
another box up, and Series afternoon we wen! down to 
the a woods again. hile we were riding over the 
bridge a flock of ducks went over the hill, and sailed in back 
of the woods and circled back, and then out of sight again. 
1 knowed what that meant, so 1 hustled down to the woods 
and hid the bicycles behind the fence, and down below the 
woods was seven black ducks. 

“They weren't six rods from where we were bebind those 
alders, Figs hie George got that big pickerel that summer 
you was . Well, I put in a .22 short smokeless and got 
the pistol into the fork of a bush and the twigs all out of 
the way and told her to squint through the sights. She did 
and wanted to know what she should dothen. Well, after 
all that monkeying she pulled the trigger. I don’t know 
which one she aimed at, but I guess it was at a ~ fourteen 
rods down stream. Anyhow she plugged a duck right in 
the breast and he rolled over. She started to squeal, but I 
shut her up and shot two more before the darn fools knew 
what was up. Then she'd been wiggling around so much 
that the ducks was ‘tracted to where we were and they 
jumped up "bout 6ft. and flew off —never see anything like 
that before. Well, I went and waded out at the rifts just 
below, and when the birds came down I got all of them, and 
we went home after we'd shot some at a target. She wag 
tickled, I tell you, when she found she’d killed a duck. She 
wouldn’t know a bluejay from a hen hawk, 

“Sometimes,” he writes on another occasion, ‘‘I shoot at 
fence-posts as I ride past them. It ain’t hard to shoot, but 
it is to hit. Once I shot at a fool crow what let me get close 
to him on my bike—missed him "bout a rod, and he jumped 
right up straight and went as though to break his neck, 
Raymonp §, SPEERS. 
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The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesoay 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practiable. 








Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest snp STREAM 18 the 
recognized medium of communication between the maker of yachts- 
men’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for advertising 
has been demonstrated by patrons who have employed its columns 
continuously for years. 


WE learn from our English exchanges that a meeting of 
the committee of the Minima Y. C. was held on Nov. 23, at 
which the secretary was instructed to cable to the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C. as follows: “Confirm Brand’s challenge, 
conditions 1897.”” It has taken just three months for matters 
to progress thus far, and in the meanwhile the challenge of 
the Seawanbaka C. Y. C. has been accepted. 


AT the meeting of the Y. R. A. on Dec. 2 the proposal to 
alter the rule for the smaller classes was rejected by a vote 
of 21 to6, As the Council refuse to recommend the pro- 

it could only have been passed by a three fourths vote. 

. Emilius Jarvis was present at the meeting of the 

Council on the same day, and the subject of international 
agreement in rules was discussed by him and the Council. 





AFTER several years of remarkable success in the sailing 
as well as designing of small yachts, Mr. Linton Bove has 
pines _ canoe sailors, and is now winning races in the 

vy . C. 





Ir is conjectured that the owner of the new Watson 
schooner, which will be nearly 165ft, over all and 115ft. 
l.w.L., is one of the Orr-Ewing family, famous Solent yachts- 
men. oe 

THE annual general meeting of the Yacht Racing Union 
of Long Island Sound is held as we go to press, on Dec. 7. At 
a meeting of the Council on Nov. 24 it was decided to recom- 
mend that the name be changed by the substitution of the 
word “‘Association”’ for ‘‘Union’’ in order to avoid any con- 
flict with the Y. R. U. of N. A. It was also recommended 
that the rules of the latter organization be adopted. 


It is reported that the Buffalo Y. C. is about to challenge 
for the Canada cup, won by Canada ftom Vencedor in 1896 and 
since established by the owners of the former yacht as a per- 

ual international trophy for fresh water. Such a contest 

1898 will do much to revive racing on the Lakes, where 
stimulus of some kind is quite as badly needed as on salt 
water. Last year there was very little racing, even on On- 
tario, and that almost entirely on the part of Canadian 

hts. Should the proposed challenge be issued, it will be 

the 32ft. or 87ft. class, both popular sizes on the Lakes. 
An early challenge in either class, allowing ample time for 
building, should bring out a number of yachts for the trial 

» races, which will presumably be held by both defender and 
challenger. Under the present Lake rules, the coefficient of 
midship section and the scantling both being limited, the 
resulting yachts could ay fail to be of a type that would 
be pepmenenty useful and, for several years at least, 

ble of g racing. 

t is most desirable Fast now that the yachtsmen on both 
shores of the Lakes should work together in building up one 
strong class, either the 82ft., 87ft. or 42ft.; and the best means 
to that end is through a challenge from one of the United 
States clubs to the Royal Canadian Y. C. for the Canada 
cup. 


INLAND ROUTE TO FLORIDA. 
: Part Il. 





CHARLESTON TO JACKSONVILLE, 


From Charleston to Jacksonville the route is mainly 
through small creeks and rivers, and is indicated on the 
charts by a dotted line. 

The streams connecting the inlets and sounds are all sub- 
ject to tidal ebb and flow, and receive their waters gener- 
ally from both ends; at the meeting of the tides there is 
usually a shoal, called the “divide.” 

In most of the streams the ebb tide forms a shoal in the 
eddy below the points, and the sh r the bend the longer 
the shoal. These are called ‘‘ebb tide shoals,” 

As a rule, the bottom is soft, except where there are oyster 
beds and in the phosphate rock bottoms. 

From Charleston to Fernandina a draft of about 7 or 8ft. 
can be taken, but such a draft requires high tide at many 


laces. 

From Fernandina to the St. John’s River there are places 
with only 14/ft. at low water. At high water about 4ft. can 
be taken through. 

Vessels of over 100ft. in ae sometimes experience dif- 
ficulty in rounding some of the sharp bends which are en- 
coun! in the passage, the channel of which in some 
places is extremely narrow and crooked. 

A little experience will enable one to tell at a glance “by 
the lay of the land”’ just where the best water is. 

Taking any one of the crooked rivers as an example, a 
careful study of the chart will show the law which governs 
the formation of shoals. 

It will also show how the ebb tide scours out a deep 
channel 


All compass maastngs and courses are magnetic and all 
distances are in nautical miles. 

Leave Charleston at half flood. 

Run up Ashley River, and when opposite the mouth of 
Wappoo Creek steer for it on a course S.W. by W. \ W. 
Keep two tall chimneys in Charleston in range astern. 

On side of creek, at the entrance, there is a large 
building, on which is a sign, ‘Acid Phosphate.”’ 

After entering, for deepest water in the first reach keep 
left side of creek best aboard. Just before reaching woods 
on left side haul over to right side. Make turn, steering 
about N.N.W., and keep right side about 10yds. off for best 


water. 

On point to right and ahead are seen two houses. Go to 
that side, then make for point to left, running along close to 
= = Keep middle of creek, as piles are seen ahead on 

2. 

Turn to left through New Cut, which will be seen ahead. 

Steer through middie of cut until two stakes are seen to 
ht, then cross to left side. 

OTT’s CUT will now be seen ahead. Some high trees 

are on each side, with rather higher banks. Steer through 

middle of cat, running out into Stono River on same com- 


pass course. 

Stono RIVER.—When the Stono River opens up to the left, 
runinon a course about W. }¢ N., keeping lett bank best 
aboard to avoid sandbars to right, as the chart shows. When 
reach to north is well opened and a large grove of trees is 
abeam to left, cross qeseety to right bank, steering about 
N.W. by W. }¢ W. Steerstraight for dock on first phosphate 
mill seen on right side ahead. When abreast of this, steer 
for and foilow along left side. Course about W. by S. 
Near here is a sign on a mill, “St. Andrew's PI phate 


Wren up with a small creek to the southward and the 
poizts of the next reach are open, change gradually to the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





northward of west, rounding the point to the north, about 
150yds. distant. 

Now steer a course about N.W., the next point showing on 
your port bow. 

When the reach beyond this point is open, steer about W. 
by N., leaving the left bank 75yds. off. 

When abreast a small creek on the port hand, cross the 
river to round the point to the north, passing along right 
bank on a course N.W. }¢ N., leaving shore yds. away. 

When nearly up with point on left side cross again to that 
side of river. 

Now keep left bank best aboard, afterward steering to 
middle of river. 

A little past here is Rantowle’s Creek. Head for mouth of 
it, then make for left shore. ; 
ae Rantowle’s Creek to Church Flats keep middle of 

ver. 

CuurcH FLATS.—When nearing Church Flats a small 
1 is seep under some tall trees. It is called Wide 

wake. 

A dock just west of settlement is Wide Awake Landing. 

Church Flats begin at the white house on a bluff, wit 
dock making off from it. 

In running through Church Flats keep to the left after 
leaving white house just mentioned. When abreast of last 
small cabin with chimney on west side of it, which is seen 
to the right, the water deepens. Channel well to left here. 
From here nate rather to left of middle. Tides meet at 
Church Flats. It is a “divide.” 
ne” are wrecks and stumps on west side of Church 

ats. ° 

Slow down when you see well inshore a small cabin on the 
right side. There are some wrecks here just off the mouth 
of a small creek near this cabin. 

New Cur.—When running erough New Cut some large 
white buildings are seen ahead, which at first appear to be 
on right side of river. They are later seen to be on the left 
side, and the settlement is New Cut Landing. 

Church Creek is seen to the left when nearing the settle- 
ment. Keep left side best aboard from Church Creek to 
=e at New Cut Landing. There isastore and post 
office here. 


WADMELAW SounD.—When out of New Cut steer shone 
left bank. Openings to the right will be seen here. Ah 

a point will be seen to the left. White houses on mainland 
with dock making out. There is a house on thedock. At 
this house to the left you open up Wadmelaw Sound. Two 
range stakes will be seen ahead and they mark the shoals. 

Steer to right of first one, leaving it 50yds. to port. The 
shoal well to 8. W. of first stake is bare at low water. Then 
steer to south, crossing between stakes, leaving second one 
= to right. 

teer through about 8.8. W. at low water. 

On page 22, “List of Beacons,’ etc., it will be seen that 
three beacons have been established here. The above was 
written previous thereto. 

Now round to westward, passing small settlement to left, 
then a clay bluff, keeping about ares off, and steering for 
middle of low woods seen ahead. radually round to N.W. 
by W., —— N.W. \¢ W., when you will open up some houses 
to south. 

Steer for white house on the dock ahead at Enterprise, 
leaving low, spanehy pees with stakes -on it 20yds. to left, 
and steering about S.S.K. 14 E, 

Steer along half-way between the dock with house on it to 
left and marshy point to right. Right here you will seea 
large house to the left with two trees on west side of it. 
Gradually round to W., then W. by N., keeping about 75yds. 
away from the left shore. 

Some houses will be seen ahead, with heavy grove of trees 
to left of them. 

Steer along W.N.W. for north oige of woods. When a 
creek opens to north of you and white houses bear 8.W., 
steer along W.S.W., then gradually round to 8. about 200yds. 
off right shore. There is a —_ clay bank here. Then 
steer 8.8.W. for highest building seen ahead on Young’s 
Island, Railroad station, post office and stores here. 

Steer for end of wharf, then steer S. by E., leaving point of 
Young’s Island 20yds. off. 

Leave next point a to left, steering 8.W.4S. Then 
steer S.W., shifting to 8.W. by W. for Martin’s Point, which 
will be seen ahead. This is a long, low, marshy point, and 
ap anra i" head you off to the westward. Gradually round 
to . 


WADMELAW RIVER.—When.to west of Martin’s Point, 
round it, leaving it 75yds, to left, and then head about 8.8. W. 
When 75 or 100yds. off land ahead steer Song wees it, making 
about a 8.E. by S. course, and leaving marsh point 75yds. to 


ht. 
hen end of point to right bears S. steer about S.E. by E., 
radually senniian to 8.8.E., leaving point 150yds. to right 
q low, marshy island is seen ahead. of 
this island 75yds. to ¢he right of you. 

Now steer about S.W.by W. for round tree seen over 
marshy island ahead, afterward rounding to W.8.W. 

Steer slong, leaving marsh island 30yds. to left. Steer 
about W.S W. }¢ W. around point to left, after rounding 
which steer 8. W. : 

A broad expanse of water is now seen ahead, 

NortH Episto RIvVER.-—Bluff Point to left is a bluff 
about 20ft high, with trees and houses on it. Away off in 
the cenney admelaw Point is seen. It is along point of 
marsh. 

Some stakes off Bluff Point mark the edge of the shoal 
syater, Steer about S.W. for opening seen ahead, which is 
the 

DAWHO RivER.—Large, scattered trees are seen beyond 
the Dawho River. The entrance is between two marshy 

nts. 
Pot is shoal off the southwest point at the entrance. 

Enter, onan Cy close to White Point, and when in- 
side steer about 8.W. by W. for Marsh Island, seen ahead. 
There are stakes on edge of this island. Leave the island 
40yds. to left. 

After leaving island gradually round to 8.S.W. and open- 
ing will be seen to right, ahead, with stakes to left before 
you reach it, When stakes are abreast round to. W. by N. 
then W.N.W., then N.W., giving point to right a berth o 
100yds. On some low ground ahead a settlement is seen. 

here are high trees back of it. This is White Point 
Plantation. 

When point of marsh to left bears W. and is 100yds, off, 
cuneee to round it, going to right of the small marsh 

an 

Steer W., then W. by N., leaving all these islands 150yds. 
to the left. 

Steer N. W. by N., running over to right side of river as the 
reach opens. hen past there islands you are in the nar- 
rower part of the river. The wateris now good in middle 
of the river until 7 reach the 

Souts Episto River.—After running out of the Dawho 
River, follow along the left bank of the Edisto at first, and 
from here to the mouth of Mosquito Creek use the chart. | 

There is good anch ground to south of Marsh Island 
near Dawho entrance. The water is always fresh here, and 
4t is a good place to fill tanks. 

Mosquito CREEK.—A small cabin and a tree are on the 
west bank of the Edisto at the mouth of Mosquito Creek. 

The shores of the Edisto are low and the treeis a good 
landmark in the night time. 

Some houses are on the right bank of the creek near its 


mouth. 
uito Creek runs almost dry at low water, with the 
on of a very narrow channel. It is one of the most 


Leave the south en 
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difficult parts of the passage. Take high water to pass 
one Take middle of creek from the Edisto to the 


epoo. 

Mosquito Creek is very narrow. When woods to right are 
paaeee yon are in the shoalest place. Thecreek widens after 
passing here. 

ASHEPOO RIVER.—When you run out of Mosquito Creek 
turn to left and steer forsome piles seen on left shore. Steer 
down first reach, leaving left shore 40yds. off. Then keep 
middle of river to its mouth. : 

After leaving buoys at mouth of river steer 8.S8.W. for old 
tower seen ahead in St. Helena Sound. This is an old and 
abandoned lighthouse. 

St, HELENA SOUND.—Run across the Sound as per chart. 

Coosaw RIVER.—The land on each side of the entrance to 
this river is low and ey. 

A short distance up the river dredges are seen at work on 
the phosphate beds. 

Use the chart in running up the river. 
around a low, marshy point to the left. 
Creek steer W. by S. for buoy seen ahead. 

When up with buoy No. 1a large white building will be 
seen on Ladies Island to theS.W. This isacotton house. 
A little north of this isa dock with a building nearby on 
the mainland. This is the Custom House. 

The north point of Ladies’ Island isa low marsh. From 
buoy No. 5 the entrance to Brickyard Creek is just around 

int to the left, with high trees back of it. The point is 
ow, with scattered trees, among which is a white house. 

BRICKYARD CREEK.—Make red and black buoy to east of 
creek, then steer about west for the entrance. 

Coosaw Mining Co.’s works are N.N.W. of this buoy. 
ese there are machine shops, marine ways and a post 
office, 

am into creek about W. by S., leaving left point 75yds. 


Parrot Creek is 
When near Parrot 


on. 

Follow along the left shore, leaving it 60yds. off. The 
course is about W.S.W. Just around point to left a dock 
will be seen, with houses back of it. Pass about 20yds. off 
end of dock, which is called Brickyard Store. 

From the point on the port hand at the end of the first 
reach steer about S.W. for the point on the west side, being 
careful not to close the points astern (the one just left and 
the one at the northern side of the entrance to the creek) 
until well across toward the west bank. As you approach 
it change course to about 8., heading for the houses which 
will be seen in that direction, hauling gradually to the 
westward as you approach the southern bank. Follow this 
side until you are nosing about W.S.W., when you must 
edge across again, hauling to the southward and to the 
southward and eastward, passin 
eastward of a small islet situa 
the west bank. 

Then follow along right-hand shore, steering about S.E. 
by E. for clay bank seen ahead. 

Now steer in to left shore, leaving clay bank 40yds. to 
left. After this hold middle of creek, except when round- 
ing points. 

BEAUFORT RIVER.—Use chart for this river. 

Port ROYAL SOUND.—When between buoys Nos. 4 aud 7 
at the mouth of Beaufort River, steer about S.W. by S. 
until up with Paris [sland Spit Buoy (red and black), when 
change course to W. \ N., passing Daw Island Spit Buoy 
(red and black) close aboard. 

From this position steer W. by N. for the entrance to 

SKULL CREEK, which heads you a little to south of edge 
of woods seen ahead. 

When left point of entrance bears about S.W., run in to 
west course, poesnatiy rounding to southward and west- 
ward as mouth of creek opens away off inshore. 

‘ ne not approach left point nearer than \{ mile, or go as 

‘ollows: 

Having arrived off Skull Creek, bring the extremity of a 
small wharf, situated on the south side of the creek at Sea- 
brook, just open of the northwest side of Bobb’s Island, and 
stand in for the middle of the creek on a course about S§.S. 
W. 54 W., and as you approach the western entrance point 
follow aes with that side best aboard. As you get in the 
mouth of Skull Creek, three or four houses are seen among 
trees on left point—Seadrift Landing. When these houses 
are }¢ of a mile off, head W.S.W., following along norch or 

ht shore, and leaving it about 50yds. off. 
‘ollow right shore clear around, passing inside of small 
shell bank seen to left with stakes on top of it. 

When g of a mile past this, give the shore a wider berth, 
heading 5S. by E. and running over to left shore. 

Just as you get here, is a bad spot. Steer S.W., going by a 
creek which makes in from north. When just past this 
creek, steer about W.S. W., moapene middle of creek. 

Steer along about W.S.W., when two small cabins will be 
made out on point ahead. Keep right shore 60yds. off, 
rounding to 8.W. as point nears. Three or four higher 
buildings will be seen on left shore ahead. Keepin middle 
as you near these houses, steering 8.W. 3¢ W. 

A dock is now seen on left-hand side on Jenkins Island. 
Head in close to left shore as you near the dock, then follow 
oot chen, afterward crossing to right shore and leaving it 

yds. off. 

A row of palmetto trees, with cabins, are seen to right as 
you near the mouth of Skull Creek. 

CALIBOGUE SOUND, TYBEE ROADS AND SAVANNAH RIVER. 
—No written directions are necessary, Use the chart. 

If too rough to enter Savannah River by way of Tybee 
Roads, it is possible to go more inside by way of the Cooper 
River and connecting streams. 

The sailing directions are given in ‘‘At. Local Coast Pilot,” 
sub-division 20, page 149. 

The wreck at mouth of Ramshorn Creek does not show 
— wane when tide is three-quarters flood. Go close to 
south point. 

SAVANNAH.—If possible, leave Savannah on the first of the 
flood tide. 

SouTH CHANNEL.—Having arrived off the northern en- 
trance of the South Channel (leading to St. Augustine’s 
Creek), keep close to the obstructions on the starboard side 
at the entrance: but when passed, cross the channel to within 
about 25yds. of the Elba Island shore, and hold that shore 
until the single palmetto tree on St. Augustine’s Creek opens 
clear of the weshern point of the creek; then steer for the en- 
trance about south and enter it with the western point close 


a , 

When fairly inside, edge out into the middle of the stream, 
and hold it until you reach the Wilmington River. 

Pass through railroad bridge, always using the east side of 
draw, afterward aoree to right. 

— a time the buildings at Thunderbolt will be made 
ou 
‘ oe artesian well water may be had at a dock in Thun- 

er 

The route through Romerly Marshes has been abandoned. 

WILMINGTON RIVER.—Use chart for this river. 

NEw Cut, Wassaw CREEK AND ODINGSELL RIVER.— Use 


close (within 30yds.) to the 
in the center of a bight on 


’ chart for these waters. 


Keep to the left all the way through Wassaw Creek after 
leaving New Cut. 

ADAMS CREEK.— Use chart for this creek. 

In running out of mouth of creek keep left bank 10yds. off 
(Little Wassaw Island) until southern side of marsh, to star- 
board, is well open. Then steer W.S.W. The chart is incor- 


rect here, Leave island 200yds. off, heading S.W. by W., as 
you oe its western end. 

Give its western end a berth of 100yds. 

Now steer west for entrance to 

HELL GATE.—Entrance to Hell Gate is to right of sand- 
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bank, on marsh to left side and ahead. Raccoon Key has 
low trees on it. 

Make turns as shown on chart and run uP the 

OGEECHEE RIVER, steering along right side and keeping it 


50yds. off. 

Hola right shore until you approach point to right with 
grove of palmetto trees, on somewhat higher ground. 

Then entrance to Florida Passage 1 be seen to bear 
S.W. by W. to right of low marsh point seen ahead, with 
_ away off in the distance. 

RIDA PASSAGE.—Steer for middle of entrance, W.S.W., 
and use the chart. 

BEAR RIVER.— Use chart for this river. Just other side 
Kilkenny Creek, sandbank and higher land shows ahead. 

When you open the last reach this river and see the 
open waters of St. Catherine’s Sound, steer about E. by S. 

On this course you will sight black buoy No. 1 (on Med- 
way Spit) on the starboard bow. Pass this buoy on your 
starboard hand and steer W.S.W. between Medway Spit and 
the Middle Ground. 

Round the red buoy as chart shows and steer for 

WALBURG CREEK.-—-There is a beacon on the west point of 
entrance to this creek. 

Work the creek as the chart shows and run down to 

JOHNSON’s CREEK.—Entrance to Johnson’s Creek is 
through low marshes. As you open the mouth of creek 
high woods are seen ahead. Steer in about S.E.by KE. Keep 
middle of creek until you near its southern mouth, then take 
the left bank as the chart shows. 

5 SAPELO SouND.—Cross Sound as the chart shows, heading 
‘or 

Mop RIvER.—The entrance to this river is buoyed. Sapelo 
Island, to the left, is covered with high trees. 

Having passed black buoy No. 3, steer S.W. by W. %{ W. 
until you ee the western shore of the island to the south- 


ward of gh Point. Then steer S.W.}¢ W. for Mud River 
buoy (black No. 1). 
One half mile 8.W. 1¢ W. of buoy No. 1 is a stake to mark 


the shoal to south. to right of it about 20yds. Keep 
course S.W. 14 W., and steer for stake on point of marsh 
qnead and to right. Keep 40yds. off right shore as you near 

e stake. 

This stake has a round barrel head nailed to it which is 
painted white. Follow along same course until you makea 
smaller stake (about 100yds. to S.W. of barrel head). When 
up with this steer S.S.W. for entrance to 

NEw TEA-KETTLE CREEK.—Leave left point 50yds. off as 
you enter, and keep to middle of creek for best water. 

The large lumber mills and other buildings at Doboy show 
as you run out of Old Tea-Kettle Creek, 

Boy SouND.—From the mouth of Old Tea-Kettle Creek 
steer about S. for the red buoy, and turn to right, drawing 
in to the right bank. 

Nortu RIiver.—At Doboy Island dock there are stores, a 
post office and good artesian well water. 

When you open the e between Commodore and 
Doboy islands, steer for the western point of Doboy Island 
and follow along its western side about 50yds. distant until 
up with its southern point. 

You will then rom the North into the 

BAcK RIVER—Steering a course to the eastward of south 
and gaining the eastern shore before you are up with a small 
island situated in this reach about half a mile beyond. 

Hold the eastern bank close aboard until you are up with 
the point at the junction of South River, when you must 
cross to the western bank with Sapelo lighthouse astern. 

LITTLE MupD RIvER.—Keep left shore 25yds. off at first, 
aterreed leaving it 40yds. off as the mouth of the river is 
neared. 


ALTAMAHA SounD,—Some high trees are seen ahead as you 
open this Sound. When Little Island opens it will bear 

ut E.S.E., when you must s 8.S.E., crossing Little 
Mud River . where you will find 4ft. of water at low 
tide. As yon tee et bar, looking + - = you will 
see two marshy points just opening. e channel passes to 
the westward of the more distant one, but a direct course to 
it cannot be taken. 

After you have crossed the Mud River Bar and have 
deepened your water to 10ft. or more, steer oH. i E. for half 
a mile, heading for the northeast point of and. 

Then change course gradually to the southward and west- 
ward, and as soon as ioe deepen your water to 18ft. or more 
steer W.S. W. and hold that course nearly % of a mile, pass- 
ing into the opening between the two nrarshy points men- 
tioned above. 

When you make out the one on your port bow distinctly, 
bring it to bear about S.W. and steer so as to pass it close 
aboard (20yds. off). 

The channel to the westward of this marsh island is very 
narrow, but 9ft. is the least water to be found in it. The 
land right ahead is higher. with some bushes on it. 

Steer W.S.W. along St. Simon’s Island, keeping left shore 
about 50yds. off. 

BUTTERMILK SoUND.—As you near this Sound steer N.W. 
1¢ W. for Broughton Island, leaving point to right with low 

ushes on it 70yds. off. 

One Mile Cut will be seen open and ahead. 

Follow along Broughton Island, leaving the shore 75yds. 
away. 

FREDERICA RiveR.—When the left point of entrance to 
Frederica River bears about 8.E. by 8. steer over forit, This 
point is rather high, with bushes on it. 

Keep left point 25yds. off. Follow along left shore, steer- 
ing aS bet . Work river same as others, giving all points 
a ‘ 

you run on last stretch of Frederica River you see the 
lumber mills of the St. Simon’s Island Lumber Co. to the 
left. There are some lege saw mills here, 

St. Stuon’s SounD.—When abreast of black buoy No. 1, 
at mouth of y’s River, steer about S. by E. for the 
north end of Jekyl Isl nd, and when nearly across the 
Sound aaoge course to the westward of south, passing to 
the eastward of red buoys in the Brunswick River. 

JEKYL CREEK —From red buoy No. 10 a white shell bank 
with beacons on top of it is seen at the mouth of this creek. 

From red buoy No. 10 steer about S.W. by 8. until up with 
the buoy off Jekyl Creek. 

From this buoy you will see two tripods in to the 
westward of the mouth of creek. Steer about 8. 4 E., hold- 
ing this range until the mouth of the creek opens, when 
change course to the eastward and enter the creek, keeping 
in the middle up the first reach. 

As the creek widens out, go 40yds. to the léft of the two 
small hammocks seen to the right. 

When abreast of smallest hammock steer over to cupola 
of club house, afterward steering inside of point » as 
the chart shows. 

Good artesian well water may be had at the club house 


Run balance of creek as chart shows, keeping Jeky! Island 
best aboard 


St. ANDREW SouNnD.—After rounding the south point of 
Jekyl Island steer S.E. until up with a red and black aoe 
Sew S Horseshoe Shoal and N. by E. from the ligh 


When up with this buoy steer S.W. by S. into the 

CUMBERLAND RiveR.—Follow the Little Cumberland 
Island shore until the lighthouse is shut in by the w 
when steer 8 S.W. 3¢ W. for the extremity of the high poin’ 
of Cumberland Island. 

When abreast the long wharf on this bluff point change 
course ually parallel with the shore and continue 
around point and to the end of a small strip of shell 
beach nearly abreast the lower end of the woods, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Cross the mouth of Brickhill River, steering about S.W. 
a W., keeping well to the eastward of the middle of the 

umberland as you approach its southern entrance point; 
but when up with it edge across to the western bank, toward 
the mouth of Shellbine Creek. 

Follow the western bank best aboard until you have 
turned the point one and a half miles below and are heading 
a course to the southward and eastward, when you must 
cross to the port hand bank. 

About one and a half miles below this you will see the 
mouth of Delaroche Creek, with a small marsh island a 
short distance to the northward of it. , 

When nearly up with the marsh island, with the eastern 
bank close a , steer for Delaroche Creek, crossing the 
river, and when nearly up with it change course grecually 
to the eastward, crossing its mouth and holding the right- 
hand bank close aboard. 

After following this side about one-fourth of a mile cross 

‘ain gradually to the eastern side. 

ou will now make out to the southward and castward a 
cluster of small, marshy islands. The channel liesalong the 
east side of the most eastern island. 

Leave the east side of this island 80yds. off, and when its 
southern end is reached turn to starboard and run along me 
the south end of all these islands until point of mainlan 
ahead is reached. 

Follow closely along this right-hand shore for 150yds., or 
until a pile of stone ballast is reached, when turn sharply to 
port, and steering S.S.E. a small marsh island about 15ft. in 

iameter will be seen ahead and in range with the end ofa 
marshy point just beyond. When you near this islet turn 
~ aout chart shows, leaving a small island about 150yds., 

6 right. 
Then steer S.S.W. 4 W. until you are about 150yds. from 
«the shore of the next large island, to the southward of the 
small one. 

From this a course of 8.  E. must be steered, crossing to 
the other side of the river As you approach this port hand 
side you will see to the southward a large marsh island lying 
in the middle of 

CUMBERLAND SOUND, below King’s Bay. Steer with the 
northern end of this island a little on the port bow, and as 
you near it steer to pass along its western side and to the 
westward of the next island to the southward. 

When you are abreast the latter you will see another 
island nearly ahead (about 8S. by W.). Continue on the same 
course until you are within one-fourth of a mile from the 
tan ahead, when change course a little to the eastward of 
south. 

When abreast the northern point steer about S.E by S. for 
half a mile, after which follow the Cumberland Island shore 
until you sight the red and black buoy on Tiger Island Spit. 
Pass to the northward of this buoy and enter the 

AMELIA RIVER, keeping the eastern shore until you arrive 
off Fernandina. 





From Fernandina to the St. John’s River is a difficuls piece 
of navigation. 

It is better to take a pilot. 

After leaving Fernandina you go through County Bridge, 
just before you get to railroad bridge shown on chart. 

The water is shoal to the left just before you go through 
the County Bridge. 

As you run out of Kingsley’s Creek it is very confusing. 

Keep to the right for channel. It is staked on banks to 
right as you run for main shore to starboard. 

As you enter Gunnison’s Cut two or three palmetto trees 
are seen to left and about one-quarter of a mile from shore. 

When near the entrance to Breward’s Cut there are some 
wide places. The channel is to left, and there are shoals in 
the middle. 

There are numerous oyster banksin theSisters, and at the 
mouth of it the navigation is too crooked to be described. 

Tuos. I. MILLER. 


The L.W.L. Rule. 


PLyMouTH, Mass., Dec. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Referring to your article of Nov. 27 on the Massachusetts Y. 
R, A., your posites does not seem to be clearly defined. 
You say: ‘We are pleased to see that the proposal to reduce 
the crew limit was not carried’’; and 7 say further, ‘We 
are strongly in favor of reduced crew limits in all classes to 
the number of skilled men required to handle a reasonable 
rig for the length in each class.’’ These two statements 
seem to conflict. The only explanation to the contrary I see 
is that pen may think that taking one man from the crew of 
each class may leave more crew than necessary for some 
classes. 

Those who favored reducing crew by one man may not 
have considered the reduction to be enough for all classes, 
but to be as great a reduction as it would be desirable to 
make for a trial year. NATHANIEL MorTON 

Ex-Com. P. ¥, C. 

[The advocates of a length measurement with sail un- 
taxed, both in the East and elsewhere, have for some time 
pointed to the success of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. asa 
conclusive argument for their side. So far from this being 
the case, the successful racing of the = two years is due, 
in our opinion, to several causes which are entirely discon- 
uected from the question of L.W.L. only versus L.W.L. and 
S.A. as factors of therule. In order to test this question 
conclusively, it is necessary that new boats, es ly de- 
signed for the L.W.L. rule and_ to the full class limits, shall 
be built and raced. This will be done next season, and 
(through the retention of the old crew limit) under the same 
coudiaions as have existed in the past. If the limit had been 
changed this fall, as proposed, the result of the building and 
racing would be far less conclusive as to the extreme type 
promoted by the L.W.L. rule, as the limiting of the crew 
necessarily acts to restrict sail area. 

As the rules and general conditions now are in the Mass. 
Y. R. A., with a large crew limit and everything free except 
L.W.L., there is every inducement to the racing man to 
build a poor type of boat, of gc beam (to carry the crew 
well to windward), of limited draft and displacement, exces- 
sive over-all length, extravagant sail plan and the lightest 
possible construction. Such a “‘splasher’’ is likely to prove 
the winner in all the classes of the Mass. Y. R. A., to the ex- 
clusion of all honest craft, of which there are still quite a 
number in the racing. The experiment of 1891-2, in the 2ift. 
cl failed of conclusive results through the excellence of 
the Herreshoff ee the low-powe boat of the class, 
and the special skill of her three owners; and, on the other 
hand, from the inferiority in design of the high-powered 
boats. The same experiment will be tried in under 
very different conditions, and in a number of classes, and it 
is likely to dispose finally of the claims of L.W.L. as the 
sole of measurement, and to open the way to a new 
formula and a reasonable crew limit. ] 


Gilbert’s Bar Y. C. 
WAVELAND, Fila., Nov. 27.—Results of races sailed Nov. 18: 
FIRST CLASS, 7 





Corrected, 
0 47 84 
0 4 48 
43 0 42 18 
42 0409 
7 0 47 55 
CO veeseeveeees covessesees0 OF 0 47 O1 
BPOLTOW, ssesrsecveseerernevreenereneepeesecsees 100% §=—6 0B 
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The Miramichi Y. C. Rule of Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I used to think our rule of measurement in the Miramichi 
Y. C. was rather primitive, though very convenient, b 
some of the great yachting ations are moving in our 
direction. We do not tax sail, and I note that the Massa- 
chusetts Y. R. A. does not now ‘tax it; that it is taxed at 
only one-half its area under the new English rules for large 
yachts, and that it is not taxed, or recommended for non-tax- 
ation, in the smaller British classes. 

Our rule is very simple. We add two-thirds of the L. W.L. 
to the extreme beam and get the racing length. 

It has encouraged the building of yachts of moderate beam 
and ee of moderate sail area—a very uice type of 
handy and serviceable boats. The wide skimming is 
discouraged. The measurer has so very little to do that he 
asks for no fees. Everybody carries all the sail he can 
handle with the limi crews allowed. There are uo re- 
strictions whatever except on the number of men and 
against the shifting of ballast. 

Oriana, a boat of very moderate proportions, with small 
sails, being three and a half beams on the load line, and ab- 
solutely safe from capsizing in any wind, an ideal cruiser, 
has won the championship pennant for three successive sea- 
sons, though sailing against larger yachts—won it in light 
winds, in reefing breezes, in smooth water and in rough. 

This rule would encourage the building of fin-keels, and 
render them certain of success if it were not for the fact that 
deep draft is so inconvenient on a tidal river course that no- 
body cares to be bothered with it. But it would be easy to 
amend it in such a way as to meet the fin-keel problem. 
Add, for instance, to the racing length all of the draft, or a 
certain percentage of the draft in excess of, say, two-thirds 
ofthe beam. This would permit a yacht of 6ft. beam to 
draw 4ft. without tax on draft, and one of 9{t. beam to draw 
6ft., and by adding any excess of draft to the racing oor 
“ carrying of low-down lead bulbs on metal fins would be 

couraged. 

Is not the rule, with an amendment in the line of my sug- 
gestion, a very simple and effective one, meddling very little 
with the designer, and not at all with the sail-maker? 

J. L. STEWART. 

Cuatuam, N. B., Nov, 26, 


Lake Y. R. A. Annual Meeting. 
HAMILTON, ONT, 
Saturday, Dec. 4. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion was held at the Royal Hotel, Hamilton, on Dec. 4, ail 
the enrolled clubs being represented. Notice had been given 
of several amendments tothe measurement rules, all dealing 
with the coefficient of the midship section, but after long 
discussion no changes of importance were made. Provision 
was made, however, for a restricted class of cabin knock- 
abouts in addition to existing classes. 

The tables of scantlings prepared by W. P. Stephens were 
adopted, with a vote of appreciation of the careand labor be- 
stowed on them. Kingston was named aa the next place for 
the annual meeting, and Com. Strange, K. Y. C., waselected 
president of the Association. The question of a circuit next 
year was left to the Council. In the evening the visiting 
coleaptee were entertained at dinner by the Hamilton Club. 
A fuller report will appear next week. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Catania, steam yacht, the Duke of Sutherland, has been 
chartered by Cornelius Vanderbilt, who joins her at Mar- 
seilies, on Dec. 10, for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


White Ladye, steam yacht, Mrs. Lily Langtry, was sold at 
auction on Nov. 2% b oeeanees ary 1], London. 
This magnificent veasel brought but £11, ($56,000), the 
purchaser being John Lawson Johnston. It is very cruelly 
said that when Mr. Johnston recently purchased Britannia 
from the Prince of Wales, he did soin the belief that she was 
a steam yeas and that, being now undeceived, he has pur- 
chased White Ladye for his cruising. 


The Seabury Co., at Morris Heights, bas an order from a 
New York yachtsman for a steam yacht 103ft. over all, 83ft. 
lw.l, 15ft, beam, and 8ft. draft, with flush deck and 
schooner rigged. 


At New Rochelle Thomas Webber has commenced work 
on a 51-footer of his own design for Mr. Baird, of Philadel- 

hia, fos whom Mr. Webber built the successful Surprise 
fast year. The new yacht will be a centerboard craft, and 
designed for racing in the class. 


Katrina, cutter, has recently been sold, and Messrs. Smith 
& Barbey are making a new sail plan for a yawi rig. 


Intrepid, schr., designed by A, Cary Smith, and built by 
Poillon in 1878 for Lloyd Phoenix, has just under sur- 
vey preparatory to a winter cruise to the West Indies, having 
recently been purchased by E. T, Hunt, of Brooklyn. 


Vv steam yacht, Eugene Higgins, sailed from New 

York én Nov. 30, with” her oornee and friends on board, for 

Bermuda, Madeira, Gibraltar, and then through the Medi- 

—— for several months. She arrived at Bermuda on 
ov. 30. 


A yacht club has just been on ‘the Hackensack 
River under the name of the County Y. C., the 
officers being: Com., John Wallace, New York city; Treas., 
Louis Mangin, West Hoboken; Sec’y. ay C, Quelch 
Jersey City; Treas., Robert Woodman, North Bergen; Board 
of Trustees: Henry J. Rippas, Charles C. Aimone, Robert 
Woodman, Van O. Nevins, August Mangin, Gratien A. 
Vinger and William V. Collins; Regatta Committee: Louis 
Mangin, Van O. Nevins and William V,. Collins; Member- 
ship Committee: George P. Breakey, Emil Frantz and Emil 
Angot, The sailing course will be on the Hackensack, be- 
tween the Plank Road and Little Ferry, five miles. A 
club house will be built at the bridge. e club will hold 
regular races for small craft. 


Canoging. 
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Com. DUNNELL has appointed a new committee, to be 
known as the Literature Committee, composed of four mem- 
bers, one from each division. The duty of the committee is 
to furnish Association news to the official organs of the A. 
C. A. The members are: Atlantic Division, H. H. Smythe; 
Central Division, F. G. Mather: Eastern Division, E. J. 
Burrage; Northern Division, E. B. Edwards. We have not 
yet beard from the committee, but our columns are at its 
disposal. 


As appears from the proposed regatta programme recently 
published, there is a misunderstanding as to the exact na- 
ture of the amendment to Rule1 adopted at the annual 
meeting of the executive committee. The question of the 
minimum limit of depth for one-man canoes provoked a 
long discussion, the proposal, as formally printed in_ad- 
vance, to make the limit 12in., being strongly opposed by 
some members, who favored but 10in. As both parties de- 
clined to give way, and there was still much work to be 
done, we proposed a compromise on 1lin , which proposal 
was discussed and, as we understood, finally adopted in 
place of the amendment calling for 10in. It is now claimed 
that the latter amendment was the one adopted. Under the 
circumstances it was very difficult to keep track of the ex- 
act proceedings, but we certainly understood, and so noted 
at the time, that the 1lin. limit was voted on and adopted. 
The matter is not a very important one, but it should be 
clearly understood what the official limit is. 


THE proposal of Mr. Palmer, published this week, is one 
that we can heartily second, having advocated a similar plan 
several yearsago. The regatta committee (by the way, the 
term “race committee” is now coming into general use in 

achting. and is much preferable) should be a continuous 

y, at least one member of the old committee being on the 
new one, The folly of putting into office a lot of new and 
untried men each year has, been so often shown that it is a 
wonder that the system has been allowed to exist so long. 

It is probable that, as Mr. Palmer suggests, the plan which 
has worked so well in the creation of the board of governors 
would answer in the case of a race committee: four men in 
all, one from each division, one retiring each year. 

As to the specific duties of such a committee the rules are 
already complete; the only trouble is that the committees 
year after year, have ignored them. It is now the duty of 
the retiring committee to report to the annual meeting all 
amendments proposed by the committee or members. It 
seems hardly necessary to go into minute detail as to how 
this should be done; it is self-evident that if a proposal is to 
be voted on it must be made in such proper form and exact 
wording that it may be understood and discussed by the 
members at the meeting. A mere crude suggestion that a 
rule be amended is so utterly useless as to call for no atten- 
tion from the committee. 


TuHE chairman of the 1898 regatta committee is now ready 
to hear from all who are interested in the races of the next 
meet. There were a good many who were sufliciently inter- 
ested in the races at the last meet to kick vigorously at the 

rogramme of the committee, and not a few who opposed 
the efforts made in good faith at the annual meeting to im- 
prove the rules. These are the gentlemen who should now 
come to the front and say what they think of the proposals 
of the new regatta committee. These proposals have cost 
the committee some thought and labor, and they are given 
out now, nearly eight months in advance, so that canoeists 
may make themselves familiar with them and call for altera- 
tion in good season. We hope that the racing men will ap- 
preciate this fact, without making it necessary to call upon 
the new literature committee to extract the opinions of the 
different divisions. 


The A. C. A. Races. 


Ir there be any particular change needed in the constitu- 
tion of the American Canoe Association, it is the formation 
of a permanent committee, to have control of the racing 
regulations in much the same manner as the Board of Gov- 
ernors controls the Association finances. 

It has been the custom of the outgoing regatta committee 
to recommend to the executive committee of the Association 
that certain changes be made in the racing regulations, and 
also for members to publish proposed amendments in the As- 
sociation’s official organ. These proposed amendments then 
come before the executive committee for action at its annual 
meeting.when there isso much business to be transacted in its 
one day’s sitting that the matters relating to changes of the 
racing rules, or for that matter to the constitution or by- 
laws of the Association, are left for attention at the last 
moment, only to meet the fate which awaited them this 
year, when there was a large mass of conflicting proposals 
to be acted upon in a short space of time, and this by some 
twenty men, selected not in consequence of a knowledge of 
the requirements of racing, but because of their fitness to 
generally represent their respective divisions. 

The result of this method of procedure has been a de- 
mand for many changes each year. This year the committee 
unknowingly changed the old-time maximum limit of beam 
for the ing canoe while intending to change only the 
minimum beam of the paddling canoe. This result was en- 
tirely unlooked for and undesirable. 

A permanent racing board, as suggested, would be com§ 

of one representative from each of the four divisions 
of the Association, exch elected for a term of four years ex- 
cept for the first terms, which would be one, two, three and 
four — respectively. The members of this committee 
would be selected with a special view to their fitness as 
racing experts. — would carefully consider the racing 
lations as a whole; and submit to the executive com- 
mittee from time to time such changes as a careful con- 
sideration of the matter would lead them to deem advisable 
after having published the preposed changes as now pro- 
vided for. 

The executive committee could then either adopt or reject 
the proposals as submitted. Appeals from the ruling of the 
regatta committee would also come before them for final 
decision, which would result in a great saving of time at 
the annual meeting of the executive committee, and insure 
the prompt settlement of such gepanie 

This plan, if carried out, will fill a long-felt want, and 
will undoubtedly stimulate the interest in racing through a 
stability in the rules and regulations which cannot now be 
depended upon for any length of time. 


The proposed programme for the 1898 meet, considered as 
a whole, is far from satisfactory. Thedouble-blade paddlin, 
men are at a loss to know why this committee has drop 
the tandem paddling event for decked canoes, which not 
only has the merit of being an exceptionally good.race, but 
has also been well filled during the past. It is to be hoped 
that it will be on the completed programme, as it has much 
in its favor, and also seems to promote club entries. The 

ument in favor of the tandem single-blade event should 
hold equally well for the decked canoe. If the total number 
of events is to be reduced, either the swimming race, tail- 
end race, or the tournament might better be s) j 

The open canoe has one sailing and one combined event. 
There seems to be no good reason for making a change in the 
distance of the combined event from one mile toone mileand 
ahalf. It is the intention of the committee to have this 
event around the triangular 1<-mile course, two sides 
of which will be covered under either sail or paddle, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


but which for the mile and which for the half has yet to be 
decided. Half a mile is enough for the paddle and half a 
mile is enough for the sail; nothing can be gained by the 
ae change of favoring either one or the other. It will 

better to leave the race as it was this year, but if achange 
must be made just for the sake of a change, then put a buoy 
midway between the buoys of the second leg and let sail be 
either lowered or hoisted there. 

In the sailing race for open canoes, event No. 14, it is pro- 
posed to permit the compromise type of canoe, the one with 
the addition of — decks and high coaming, toenter. It 
is to be hoped that the committee will not adhere to this rul- 
ing, as it is thoroughly unjust to the owners of the open 
canoe proper, who probably outnumber those of the half- 
decked craft ten to one. It cannot be doubted that the 
half-decked canoes, with their high coaming, will have a 
very decided advantage in sail-carrying power; and as they 
are so few in number, they might better either be barred alto- 
gether or else given a special race. 

Two g events are promised in the hurry-scurry and in 
the relay raves, which latter appears for the first time, and in 
which the regatta committee again discourage the use of 
the decked canoe. There is no good reason why & man 
should not have a choice of boats as he has of paddles. To 
make the most of this event the men must have a free choice 
of boats, as many clubs may not have three open canoes in 
camp. In the tall-end race a limit of inches should be made 
for the position of the crew, otherwise canoes with long end 
decks will be in demand. 

The committee still adhere to the unpopular turn in the 
ponding races, to which so much objection has been found. 

f one or two paddlers were on the committee a change to a 
straightaway course would quickly he made. 


LINCOLN B, PALMER. 


The thanks of the regatta committee are offered to Mr. 
Palmer, who has so pertinently criticised the proposed 
schedule of events. Mr. Palmer probably voices the opinions 
of very many members of the A.C. A. It will be very de- 
sirable to the committee to hear from others their opinions 
and suggestions on various points. The committee is the 
servant of the members in all matters relating to racing, 
and will do things in the way most desirable to the majority 
of proposing contestants, and will undoutedly make changes 
in the schedule. Never before, that I am aware of, has op- 
portunity been offered to the members to criticise and sug- 
gest points in the programme before its publication in the 
Year k, and now that the chance is offered, should the 
racing men fail to take advantage of it, no blame can attach 
to the regatta committee if the programme as finally adopted 
is not satisfactory to all. 

The chairman will be very glad to receive any communi- 
eaten, and the sooner they are received the better he will 


All criticisms and suggestions, with the replies thereto, 
will be published in the official organ in the near future. 
P. F. HoGan, Chairman, 
248 Pearl street, New York. 


Kingston, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 
sponse to your request for comments on the regatta pro- 
gramme as laid out by the 1898 committee, I beg to draw 
attention to a discrepancy between the dimensions for pad- 
dling canoes, as given in the programme, and those adopted 
7 the executive committee, reported in your issue of Oct. 
28. The depth was to be not less than 1lin. and the beam not 
less than 30. The depth was a matter important onengh 
to give rise to spirited discussion, and I understand that 1lin. 
was a compromise. With the recollection of this year’s dis- 
putes fresh in memory, no doubt the 1898 regatta committee 
will see the advisability of making everything plain before- 
hand. I would suggest that in the combined sailing and pad- 
dling for open canoes it would be advisable to make the 
contestants do two legs with the paddle, asa race is arranged 
over the same course for the same boats under sail. 

Can any one suggest a scheme for preventing fouls at the 
second and third buoys in the relay race? 

The regatta committee is to be congratulated on making 
so early a start with its work. R, Easton BURNS. 
i {Oar understanding at the meeting was that the limit of 


n. was adopted, but we are informed that the 10in. amend- 
ment was the one approved. } 


A. C. A. Membership. 


APPLICATIONS for membership may be made to the purser 
of the division in which the applicant resides on blanks fur- 
nished by purser, the applicant becoming a member provided 


no objection be made within fourteen days after his name — 


has been officially published in the FoREsT AND STREAM. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Residence. 
New York City 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The Sportsmen's Exposition Tournament. 


Tax second annual championship rifle tournament will be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New Yor oy. Jan, 18-22, under the aus. 
pices of the Sportsmen's Association. This tournament will be car- 
ried out on a much larger and a more improved scale than this year's 
initial effort. The tournament of March, 1697, was simply an experi- 
ment, It proved such a success, however, that the management of 
the Exposition haa given the rifle tournament committee practically 
carte blanche for its tournament of 1898 

The programme issued for this event is similar in nearly every re- 
spect to the one carried out in March last. A move, however, has 
been made in the right direction, and avy .2%cal.‘ rim-fire cartridge is 
allowed in all the competitions. 


Name. 
Addison Wilmurt 


Messrs, Zettler Brothers will have 
charge of the Tanges, and will furnish rifles and ammunition free to 
all competitors; all kinds of .22 rim fire ammunition will be on band, 

The contests will be four in number, and are o- to all. 

No, 1 is the Individual Championship match, 100 shots in strings of 
10, off. hand, 100ft. range, 25-ring target, entrance $5, including season 
ticket of admission to the Exposition ($2), only one entry allowed, 
The first prize is $20 in cash ard a handsome trophy. There are 
eleven other prizes, ranging from $25 down to $5. 

No, 218 the Contmuous match, off-hand, %5-ring target, 100ft., 50 
cents per ticket of 3 shots, best two tickets to count, re-cntries un- 
limited, but only one prize obtainable by any one shooter, The first 
prize is $50, second $35, and so on, there being in all thirty eee, 
the lowest of which is $2 The following premiums are also offered: 
For the best five tickets, $5; for the second best five tickets, $4; for 
the third best five tickets, $3. The above makesa total of $308 
donated as cash prizes in this competition. 

Competition No, 8 is on the Honor Target. This, like all the others, 
is off-hand, 25-ring target, 100ft.; entrance $2 for ticket of 8 shots; no 
re-entries, The cash prizes will be $100 in cash divided into fifteen 
prizes from $25 down to $2, and all other merchandise or cash prizes 
donated by members of the different clubs and their friends. All 
such prizes will be announced as soon as received. 

No. 4 is the favorite Bullseye Target. Off-band, din. bull, 100ft.; 
entrance 50 cents per ticket of 3 shots; re-entries unlimited; best 
single shot by measurement to count; only one prize obtainable by 
any one shooter. The cash prizes are fifteen in number, and range 
oon down to $2. A total of $97 in cash is donated for this com- 


The grang total of cash donated for prizes in this tournament 
amounts to $640; there are also to be considered various merchandise 
prizes and the individual championsbip t y. 

Programmes can be obtai; by addressing J. A. H Dressel, secre- 
tary treasurer of the Sportsmen's Association, 377 Broadway, New 


York ma or the teeny def the tournament committee ward 
Hanks, Forest and Stream Publishing Qo , 846 Broadway, New York 


(Deo. 11, 1897. 


San Francisco Rifle Scores. 


San Francisco, Nov. 29, -The Germania Schtitzen Club held a tur- 
key shoot yesterday at Shell Mound Range. Three shots allowed. 


J. Utechig 68, D. B. Faktor 67, C. Thierbach 65, L. Bendel 56, A. Hel- 
burg 61. J. Daly 94, W. Morken 36, J. Peters 64, G, Alpers 40, H. Zecher 
61, E Aigelting 24, F. P Schuster 55, H. Huber 57, J. Huber 55, N. 
Abrens 62, J. De Wit 50, J. Tiedeman 64, M. Wreden 26, C. Nobman 39, 
J.B. Klein 57, F. Rust 51, B. Weble 82, L Haake 54, J. A. Jungblut 60, 
J. Siebe 52. D. Salfield 54, G. H. Babrs 53, R. Finking 58, L. Ritzan 49, 
J. Young 86, D. Heise 59, E, H. Goetze 64, J. Thode 87. 

Te San Francisco Verein held a bullseye shoot, with the following 
result: ‘ 

1, La Maire. 71 points; 2, Aigeltinger, 184; 8, S. Alpers, 186; 4, H. 
Koch, 308; 5, W. Moiken, 349: 6, J. Tiedemann, 258; 7, L. Haake. 804: 
8, H. Hnber, 398: 9, A. Jungblut, 502; 10. A. H Pape. 507; 11, C. Thier- 
bach, 548; 12. E. H. Goetze. 558; 18. LN. Ritzau, 606; 14, H. Zecher, 
612; 15. J. D. Heise, 687; 16, John De Wit, 704; 17, J. Gefken, 788; 18, 
D. Salsfield, 819; 19, O. Burmeister, 863; 20, G. Schultz, 876. 

The Columbia Club's attendance was light, but some good scores 
were made, 

Rifle re-entry matches, open to all comers, 200yds., Columbia tar- 

t, F. H Bushnell rifle meda! and cash prizes, 3-shot scores: A. H. 
cares 7, 11,7; F.O, Young, 9, 10,9; O. A, Bremer 10, A. B. Dore 

Cash prizes on flags (inch centers) during the month, Busbnell 
medal: A. H. Pape 10, F. 0. Young 7, A. B. Dorrell 3, Dr. L. 0. 
Rodgers 3. , : 

Glindemann military medal: E. Jacobson 2, F. O. Young 1. 

Pistol re-entry matches, open to all comers, 50yds., Columbia terget, 
Gerdes guuetes pistol, medal and cash prizes, 8-shot scores: C. 'M. 

bit 


Diamond pistol record, medal and cash prizes, 10-shot scores: J. 
E. Gorman 35, 36. 


Howard Carr, any revolver, medal and cash prizes, 6-shot scores: 
A B. Dorrell 28, 30. 

Achille Roos .22-rifle medal, ladies’ trophies and cash prizes, 5-shot 
scores: Mrs, L. J. Crane 13, 21: Mrs. U. F, Waltham 15,18 Rosi. 


Thanksgiving Day at Calumet Heights. 


Cuicaao, Ill., Nov, 25.—The following scores were made to-day b 
the lady rifie shooters of the Calumet Heights Club. Mrs. Schmidt 
won the medal contest, and also took the Class 4 prize in the prize 
contest; Miss M. Gillespie won in Class B: 

Medal Shoot. 
Mrs Schmidt (A).,,,, 394548464889 
Mrs Marshall (A) 3236331364—34 


Miss M Gillespie (B),, 
Mrs 8 E Young (B)... 
Mrs A W Harlan (B).. 
Mrs Gillespie (B)..... ° 


° 
Crap- Shooting. 
Leading dealers in sportamen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 
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If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Dec. 18-15,—InpDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club. First day, sparrows; last two eave. prgcces. Grand Central 
handicap, 25 pigeons, $25, birds extra, Entries close Dec. 9, with a 
forfeit of $10; post entries, $380. Handicaps, 25 to 8tyds, Royal 
Robinson, 8ec'v 

Dec. 16-17.—Cuar.eston, 8. C.—Tournament under the auspices of 
the Charleston and Palmetto Gun Clubs. Targets. Purses divided 
Rose system—four moneys, $200 added. G. H. Peterman, Sec’y. 

1898. 

Jan. 1,—CoLorapo Sprives, Col,—Tournament of the Pike’s Peak 
Gun Club, $100 added money. aS 

Jan. 18-20.—Hamiuron, Ont,—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write secretery, H. 
Graham, American Hotel, Hamilton, Ont.. Cap. 

March 22-24.—E.xwoop Pang, Long Braneh, N. J.—Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s sixth annua) Grand American Handicap. 2 birds, $25, birds 
extra; $1,000 guaranteed to the three high guns; all surplus added 

March 29-April 1.—Reapine, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. under the auspices of the 
Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec'y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries arg invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may Sore to have printed, 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York. 


The Sherbrooke (P. Q.,Can.)Gun Club evidently appreciates the 
good done by the Interstate Association in Vermont by its tourna. 
ments in 1896 and 1897 at Burlington and Montpelier, respectively. 
We have received a letter from J. G. Walton, of the Sherbrooke Gun 
Club, to the following effect: “Our club has decided that it is impor- 
tant enough to claim the attention of the Interstate Association, and 
has written the Association's manager, Mr. Shaner, asking for a tour- 
pament next summer, We would prefer the dates of June 30-July 1, 
Thursday and Friday. July 1 is Dominion Day, a holiday, and our 
regular tournament day. The railroads give reduced rates from 
Thursday to Monday. The three Montreal clubs, and the dozen or 
more clubs in the townsbips, all within fifty miles of Sherbrooke, can 
be depended on, as they like to come to Sherbrooke, Our club con- 
sists of some twenty-five members. The average attendance at our 
weekly shoots, which are held with wonderful regularity, from 
ten to twelve. Weare poor shots as experis go, but have lots of 
enthusiasm. We believe that a large number of the shooters of this 
Province will be glad of a chance to see the professionals shoot, 
and to compare their own work with that of the cracker- 
jacks in actual competition. Our present grounds, although 
beautifully situated, will be excelled next season, as we are 
about to move to a location reached by electric cars. As the aim of 
the Association is to stimulate the wth of the sport in new ground, 
we look for its support with confidence, We are in communication 
with the customs authorities, and are assured that the outfit of the 
Association will be admitted duty free. It is doubtful if ammunition 
— - oe in Serene but eee ee ee meee our 
shoots in the past have never any trouble persona gage 
in the shape of guns and shells. We will be able to give cue 
tive information on this point shortly. Canada is a grand ground for 
the dealers to work. Our ammunition is mostly American, with the 
exception of shot. Shooters, who have in the past had only scarce 
game to shoot at, have used cheap foreign guns; now that they 
require a strong wearing gun, they are buying Parkers, Smiths, Win- 
chesters, etc. We believe that we can turn out a nae fleld than 
any seen at the tournaments of the Association darteg he it sea- 
son, and ‘we shoot through.’’’ In the above letter Mr. Walton pre- 
septs a very arene case for the Interstate Association to consider. 
We believe too, from information received from those who have 

ally attended shoots st Sherbrooke, that every claim made by 
fir. Walton can be easily substantiated. 

Writes to us from Hotel Morris, Alabama, Noy, 29, A. W. du Bray 
says: “While in = the other day I had a pleasant time pigeon 
speotns with some of the members of the M is Gun Club, Frank 
Poston is of course shooting in bis usual splendid form, while J. C. 
Neely, Jr., and Judge Walker have greatly iuiproved. In fact, one 
has no walkover at all in Memphis nowadays. I think they will 
shoot pigeons a great deal there thi¢winter, as there are several 
very enthusiastic members on the club’s roster. At Shreveport, La., 
recently I had two most enjoyable days with my friend Sam Endres, 
of duck shooting fame, We bagged sixty-eight on one day, and forty- 
five on the other; about one-third of them were mallards, Had there 
been as much water in Cross Lake as is usual at this time of the 
year, we would have bagged sey from 200 to 300 in all probability; 
certainly 200, On my way into Texas I will try to have another aut- 
ing with Sam, and then I hope to nae ae &@ sure-enough report of 
a successful shoot. Reports as to 4 are very conflicting. H 
ever, it seems generally agreed that when frost and rain have with- 
ered upand beaten down the leaves, the shooting will be good.” 

We wonder if the secretaries of clubs that are going to hold shoots 
on Christmas Day, Saturday, Dec, 25, will remember that 
press the following Tuesday? And if they will also remember that 
to enable us to give it is news, 
shoots should 


night? Mail early and avoid the rush and the waste basket 
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all that time we never saw a newspaper of any kind. It was 
Dee. & read 4 


even to the Jast: “* T. Mascroft, one of the most known 
bird and trap-shooters of this died at his home in Sutton 
last night from creeping paralysis, 2 icted 
for some years. He was a member of the Worcester Sportsmen's 
Club, the Worcester Gun Club, the Worcester Fur Club and other 
kindred Gee. He was regarded not only as one t 


these Gilbert, Van Dyke. 
Upson, Elliott and many others, and he never 
sh The w 


to makea ¢ 
ee hich finally closed his life did not seem to 
affect b qualities, and he fetained his skill with the gun 
until the very He was at the North Pond range of the Worces- 


ter "s Club the summer. Mr. Mascroft’s legs were 
first affected by the fatal , but long after he was: unable to 
walk about he continued his favorite sport of bird shooting »by driv- 
ing about the Le mae ne his carriage. A year ago this fall he shot 
eleven partridges in this way, the birds having first been flushed by 
his dog from the roadside. He had one of the finest private collec: 
tions of guns in this vicinity. Some eight or ten years ago Mr. Mas- 
croft caused @ sensation in this vicinity by winning a ,000 cash 
prize in the Louisiana lottery, and a little later was lucky enough to 
win sie more, Unlike many men who suddenly acquire monty. 
be not lose his but on other hand made use of it 

With a portion he .@ place in Sutton, where he -since lived 
in comfort. He also bought a cottage at Falmouth . Heights, where 
he spent several summers, and was at one time tmaster of the 
place. The balance of his money was safely inyested, in a way that 
gave him a comfortable living. Mr. Mascroft was fifty-eight years of 
age, and had lived in Sutton many years.” 


In the interuniversity trap-sh eontest held at Travers’ Island, 
the home of the New York Athletic Club, on Saturday last. Dec. 4, 
Prineeton defeated Yale by a somewhat small margin. There is, 
however, considerable f g. between the rival teams, not on ac- 
count of Yale's defeat, but due rather to a peculiar train of circum- 
stances that jed Yale to unde: that her rival could not get a 
team together, and would forfeit the trophy. When Mr. George 8. 
McAlpin, Yale’s coach, was assured almost up to the last minute, on 
what was supposed to be the beat authority, that Princeton could not 
geta team together, while all thé time the orange and black repre- 
sentatives were practicing at the Travers’ Island traps, it looks as if 
a very serious error had been made somewhere. In speaking to Mr.Mc- 
Alpin on this point, he assured us most earnestly that he held bis in- 
formant absolutely clear from all blame in the matter. As it was, 
Yale went to the traps for the match with otically no practice 
whatever. There is another curjous feature about this contest, The 
conditions, as we were told, called for 6) ones per man, unknown 
angles, A. §. A. rules to govern. How, in the name of all that is 
learned, could such conditions be interpreted to read: “One man up, 
three unknown traps, kn°wn angles”? Yet such were the conditions 
under which the match was shot! 


The Lakeside Rod and Gun Club, of Burlington, Vt., held a success” 
ful shoot on Thanksgiving Day. Several of the prizes were chickens’ 
etc. Prior tothe above date the Burlington Free Press had made a 
note of the proposed shoot Mr Geo. H. Waldron, the president of 
the Vermont Humane Society, happened to have his attention called 
to the advertisement, and wrote the club on Nov. 20 that it would 
render itself liable to prosecution if: it held the shoot, and that be 
should see to it that all violators of the law were punished, closing 
with the words: ‘A word to the wise is sufficient’ The club imme- 
diately wrote Mr. Waldrop, inviting him to be its guest on that date. 
in order that he might see for himself that, in ehootiug at bluerocks 
for prizes in the shape of chickens, none of the members of the club 
were violating the law relating to cruelty to animals. Secretary 
Denning, of the Lakeside Rod and Gun Olub, tells us that the invita- 
tion was not accepted. Privately, friend Denning, the following 
clause taken from your announcement of the shoot is a little puzzling, 
particularly if the reader thereof is a layman: ‘Shooting for 
chickens from straightaway or angle traps or targets, as shooters 
may choose.” 


On Thursday of next week, Dic, 16, the Brcoklyn Gun Club hopes 
to be favored with the best of weather for trap shooting. The above 
date bas been set apart for some weeks as the day on which the club 
will hold a field day on its grounds, Enfield street and Liberty avenue, 

lyn, NY. @ grounds. are vary poceoatpie, being within five 
minutes’ walk of the terminus of the Kings oy Elevated Road. 
The programme will be commenced promptly at 10A.M. The club 
will Fave lunch and ci ou hand, both to be dispensed free of 
charge. Programmes will be sent out this week; any person not re- 
ceiving the same, and who is anxious to attend, ean obtain a copy of 
the schedule of events by applying to John Wright, care of Von 
Lengerke & Detmoid, 318 Broadway, New York city, Some valuable 
silver trophies will be contested for, each of the trophy contests 
being & handisap affair. Every shooter will know his handicap 
before commencing to shoot, ~ 


1 E. Mone: of the American E, O, & Schultze Powder 
of 5 having ‘Tiss goea masetion during his well-earned vacation in 
England, In a personal letter to us, dated Nov 20, he writes: “I have 
been having some very good shooting in Suffolk. At Henham Hall 
last week, we killed about 500 pheasants the first day, 900 the secon 
day, and 1,300 the third day; the above figures are for pheasants 
ony, and-do not includé the partridges, heres, rabbits and, other 
game killed on the three days. To morrow I go.to Shropshire fora 
week's shooting, and then the next week back to Suffolk again; 
afcer that to Mowbray for a fortnight’s hunting.” Ofall the 
sport that Mr, Money is likely to have, or to have had during his 
trip, we envy him most that two weeks' fox-hunting around Melton 
Mowbray. 


The Hamilton (Can.) Gun (lub has decided to divide up the $1,000 
eed to be divided at its tournament, Jan. 18-20, in the follow- 
e manner: Step pperenmet in @ 10-bird race, $5 entrance, birds ex. 
tra, 40, 80, 20 and 10; $600 guaranteed in a 20-bird event, $15 entrance 
birds included, fourteen prizes, $125 to the high gun; $100 guaranteed 
in a 10-bird race under precisely: the same conditions as the first race; 
guaranteed in four $50 purses in tarcet events. Sweepstakes 
will be run off ad infinitum. Live-bird events will be all bigh guns, 
Target events, with but few exceptions, will be class shooting, with 
the experts handicapped as at the New York State shoot at Buffalo, 
1896. icap means that experts must get into firat or 
second money or be out of a place.) 


from our Ohftago correspondent, which appeared in our 
unt of Dec, 4, gave the somes of the Chicago team for the intercity 
match, Since icati names, K seems to 


t i ized thi he M 

is recognized that the Mis. 
Ohicego team wil be WR. Mo alapatch men: 
eam + R, Morgan, Dr, H. H, 
ones vas’ George Roll, L. E. Williard, W. P. Musscy, W, W Me: 
Farlan, &. Bingham, J. A. janie, . vou Laneere Dr. W. F. Carver, 
Alternates will be O. E. Felton, R. B, Organ, M. J. Bich, Aboer Price, 
Dr.8. Shaw, T. P. Hicks, F. H. Geo, Franklin, 0, B. Dicks, 
Henry Eblers, Geo. Kleinman. 


. CO. MeL. Clark, of St. Louis, Mo., is spending a few days in thi 
city setae to isaving’ ou Satansey eee pin an extended Leip 
continen' . usiasti target s 
2k e six who braved the disagreeable weather on Sat. 
urday Dec. 4,for the sake of breaking a few torapte on the 


Eee ion of 
be the favorite in this city, althou 


ree 


John J. Hallowell, otherwise U. M.C., Jr., left this city on Friday 
evening last, en route for Chicago and her t week of pigeon 
hes, Before returning East he will take in the Limited Gun 
lis. It be of interest to note that he 
w loads” of U. M, O, factory-loaded ammu- 
nition. was one of the three straights in the 20-bird race 
oh the grounds of the Keystone Shooting of Philadelphia, cn 
Thanksgiving Day. There were twenty starters in that even 


. dD, Pine ., has onee more taken the Kentuck 
PIES Deteee Lak Sent be weurtuls event witha sect 


this year he won with a totalof 48 out of 60. 
He eos oth and 10ch birds, fishing with 40 straight, Bland Bal. 
lard were afver him with 47 ; and, eu 

eno} also finished Bence Oewvalahs, latay ble 1s 
Sand fovh birds “Harvie lost nls 9d. th and 200h birds, “Me. Gay 
Sok “Fiuate tealaer inated cmmanttion ts 


Friday last w a letter written by Mrs. Neaf Apgar, in 
We rene ees tans Neat eras getting along eplendidiy. In fact, 80 


fa a Ale pr ied the trained nurse was shortly to 
ywith. ‘Later tell of Apgar's continued: 
ment and i he’ will be up 


Seen of time as to when’ 
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Ferd Van Dyke has been so closely “ehained to business” in th 
New York store of the Winchester Arms Co. that many o 
me trap-shooters of section fa one was samuapere 2 

w filling an taile lead 
from one of his ) ped rune aos.” beck proantose ye be on 
hand at Hackensacl, N.J., Wysnestey of this week, Dec, 8, to make 
Se rs for those who shoot for the Recreatiog cup on that 

The.annual meeting of the Interstate Association will be held Dec. 
16, at Oak: N.J. The election of. officers for 1898, the plans for 
next season, report of the e 
fore the members.on the above date._It would. be as well if clubs 





which contemplate holding shoots under the auspices of this Associ. tries, all anxious to secure of the tro 


te , Will. be the business be- try forthe trophy. {nstead, therefore, of an 
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Missouri and Kansas Notes. 
AT JOPLIN. 


Lirrbt Roor, Ark,; Dee 2,—At ey , < 
eee i 2 Joplin, Mo., Nov, 23, W. E. Morgan, 


» successfull the SE ee ene 
utheast Kaneas live-bird. trophy, def 4 \ 
Kan in a 2%-bird race by a score ot 2 Stefan anenns twotnas 


~*~ end Des of teases 7 
.G. Sergeant then challenged the wi . ‘This 
place on Nov, 20, by whick time there were oth; eee 


5 possession é e other 
ation would make a note of the above, and forward their ica- entries were Taylor Cox (the one-arm shooter), of Carl , Mo. } 
tions at once to Mr, Elmer EK. Shaner, manager, 122 Diamond Market, os jendack, of Joplin, and J, L. Horn and Lis, Carney, both of 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


f con! its were in fine form, as no less than five 


The geese, brant and other feathered visitors to Pamlico Sound scored b4 out ee anthem eee Sobers mee 


during the past three weeks or so know athingortwo. They early bus: 19." It was immedia decided to shoot the 


recognized the fact that we were on hand and ready to do business. Horn missed bis Ors Pecustns lost one of his five, while the remain 


Tal advantage of a series of exceedingly low tides, they took up ing throg Eilied thetr 


their a! on. sandbars miles long, and discussed our good looks 


with honks, purrs and various other musical notes, We left enough 


for seed. 


ing Peters’s ca‘ 


8 straight. This tie was not shot off, it 
ng thought best to defer a d n until some future date. i 
KANSAS LIVE-BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP, 


W. W. Mellbany, now of Galena, has C. H. Calhoun, of 


challenged 
Tom Keller is a spending this week in Chicago. Heis probably talk- Weir City, fo shoot a match for = live-bird championship trophy of 


ges and King’s Smokeless whenever he finds time | Kansas, now held by him, The 
to get in a word edgeways Qurlog the shooting carnival at Watson's Will be shot at Weir City, Dec. 18, It 


tter has accepted, and 
will be remembered ae ae 


that = 
Park. Thus is one more attraction added. to the already large list Dany held the trophy oP en ue of his departure for Arizona last 


prepared for the delectation of the Kansas City delegation. 


February, when he was 


During the first week of January next the Newburgh shooters are 8 BOW once more a resident of Kansas, he will endeavor to regain 


. ssession of it. After Mclihany surrendered the tro it was put 
going to hold a two-days’ tournament at Pine Point, Orange Lake, a took place Pp 
near Newburgh, with the intention of tendering the receipts from the a in open competition, which event at Ww. i 
same as a testimonial to Meat Sogne ee. pest + of = shoot will 
ive 8. If, asis more than 
Lake is in condition, the members of the © °4¢Avor to wrest {t from him. 


be devoted to , the 
likely, the ice aa i 

Orange Lake Ice Boat Club will give the visitors some ice boating. 
Full particulars of the shoot will be announced later. 


JOHN T,. MASOROFT, 


The Empire Gun Club was organized at Lagona, Oswego county, 
N, Y., on Nov, 27, last, The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H, F, Baker; Vice President, Virgil P. Corse; Secretary, Tad. 
w. Harding; Tiver » Walter A. Barlow; Directors, J, J. O'Connor 
and Gifford L. Hadley;-Captain, W, E, Deremo, 

In a postscript fo his letter, which ap elsewhere in these col- 
umns, Mr, J..G, Walton, secretary of the Sherbrooke (P.Q., Can.) 
Gun Club, says: “Broke some ,000 targets among ourselves on 
ee ay and hada good time. Craig was high gun with 78 
per cent,’ 

We learn that red. Knopf, for some years manager of the shooting 
grounds at the Larchmont Yacht Club, has taken charge of the new 
grounds of the Oarteret Olub at Garden: City, L.1. As Mr. Knopf 
was a success at Larchmont, he ought to be able to make his mark 
now that he has a much wider field in which to work, 


As usual, Paul R, Litzke, who has so ably represented Formst anp 
Stream at most of the more important shoots in the South during 
the past few years, sent us week a readable and comprehen- 
ave ae the shoot of the St. Louis Trap-Shoovers’ gue, 

ov. } 


Harold Money, the youngest son of Capt. A. W. Money, is now 
located permanently at Oakland, N.J., in the chemistry department 
of the American E. 0, & Schultze Powder Co., Ltd. 

The Pike's Peak Gun Club, of Colorado Springs, Colo., will hold an 
all day shoot on Jan. 1, The club will add $100 to the purses, 


Dec, 7. Epwarp Banxs, 


John T. Mascroft. 


In our column of Drivers and Twisters in this issue we give an ex- 
tract from the Worcester, Mass., Spy of Nov, 19, that. tells of the 
death oF ha Jobn T; papers, of Suton. Mass. pelow we oe a 

ortrait of Mr. In shooting cos 0 step to the 
ore and call “Pull.” The map; hundreds of bis friends; who are 
readers of Forgsr anp.SpreaMm, will readily concede how true to lifea 


tog can be, 
In our issue of —- 24 last, we gave in Drivers and Twisters a 
brief extract from a letter then just received from Mr. Mascroft, in 
-which he said that he hoped to be at the Newburgh spring tourna- 
ment, ‘but not to shoot,’ There was, however, one portion of the 
letter which we did not make public at the time; itran thus: ‘I feel 
that my oe are over, but I do not like to think about it; so 
I go into my. tittle room and load some shells, and then I don’t think 
5g oy No words could tell more plainly how deep-rooted was 
ove for a gun. 

To what has been written above, and also to what ears in 
Drivers and Twisters, we can add nothing; save to say that: Mr. Mas- 
croft’s death has removed from the field of one of the 
truest sportsmen it has ever acknowledged. shot for the 
pleasure of shooting, and was grateful for the chances it afforded ws 

See Te renewing old ones of a spirit 
own, : 





 M 
oun proved the winner in this event, and bas Hershiea - 
session of the emblem ever since, no one seeming to have the nerve to 


” THANKSGIVING DAY AT GALENA, 


On Thanksgiving Day the Galena Gun Club had a very interesting 
little shoot. There were no out-of-town shooters present, but the 
locals turned out in force, There were eight events on the pro- 
gramme, in all of which there were some val 


rizes h up The seventh event was at 50 nies han ae 
i'tie niedal wht tusare most 


ich ig subject to challenge, and will in the future 
likely be conducive of hae spirited contests, ‘I'his resulted in so 
+ phe eng on a score of 43; he was immediately challenged by ©. 

. Sumner. 

The principal winners in the various events were McIihany, Sumner, 
Leeman, Hoffman, Horn and Carney, There waa only Ses ht 
score made during the day, and that was credited to Sumner, who 
scored 15in the sixth event. Pavt R. Lrraxe 





The Kentucky Futurity. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Nov, 25.—The Kentucky . Futurity was decided to- 
day on the grounds of the Kentucky Gun Club, TD. Gay, of Pine 
Grove, repeated his performanee of 1806 by — carrying off first 
money and trophy without. tie, Last year he w 
total of 49 out of 50; this year he won with a score of only 1 less—an. 
other great feat for this brilliant shot. He was never very comfort- 
able, however, as he was hard pushed from the 10th round up to the 
very last bird by Bland Ballard and by Harris, both of whom ran out 
with 47 each, started in badly, losing his 1st, 8d and 10th 

- birds. Harris lost his 2d and 4th and was tied with Gay at. spe end of 
the 10th round, Gay losing his 9th and 10th birds. From point 
up to the 20th round they kept the tie unbroken, Ballard being only 1 
in the rear alithe time, Then Harris lost his 20th and Gay was 1 
ahead, with the others 1 behind him, All three killed. out straight, 
both Gay and Ballard Gnishing the match with runs of 40 straight. 
A more close and oe finish it would be hard to find anywhere. 
Hugens led up to the end of the 27th round, having loss: but 1 bird— 
his 24th. He then lost his 28th, finally going out with 45, a score that 
was tied by Fawcett, Miller, the only other competitor, was low 


ae kills, Below are the scores: 
VYBVwVIVy. 23 —25—48 
Ballard,....ccccsseceeescecceseseceesscOQ0BRl 1190201991) 1—22 
22212111222 47 
BIGEUNE a varvnusesnsveppe cacesesedecssac 1182 122821212128e22 
1220811221 12121128 se2edes— 94 —47 
HUSODB, ...cerecascecescoessvensseess colQL@LQQOQR11 0831901 818008 — 24 
1201201222081 112082212210—21 
FAWCOtE,...cccccereeeeerseeverseseees MOQOLS2B1 1088221911290 
OBVVI1VVVvORL 221 —45 
MINOT, .pcccsstccesseesseeeeevcese soe oRQUUROZRZII21 2908000081 11-22 
002111212022222202 1221021 —20—42 


Bessemer Defeats Crossland. 


PirrspurG, Pa , Dec. 4,—Below is the score of the Bessemer-Croas- 
land match, which took place to-day on the grounds of the Hazel- 
wood Gun Qlub, The conditions were: 50 b i man, $100 a side 
loser to pay for the birds, Bessemer (J. E. England) bis first 
pope) a hen ran 49 straight, winning by 4 birds, W. 8, King acted 
as referee, 


Trap score type—Copyright, (897, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


614866418124529588212156281 
Beasumer,,.... 022 9EEN S299 299099 b05 082 99-0 

8546218112448428151658442 

TPOITVTTA TTT IG IGG Nes 3 Das a0 

8211241214458845554534165 
Crossland,,..,. 3 Sinves } STsti? $ StmtiT ie 

1284885458561123824314829255 

PPR tireys titre rirs yi 3) = 

Prrrssora. 


Parmelee Defeats Elliott. 


Omana, Neb., Dec, 2.-Frank Parmelee, of this eity, and J. A, R. 
Elhott, of Kansas City, Mo., met here to-day in a race at 100 live 
birds, $100 a side: A violent snowstorm was raging, which made the 
work of both men the more remarkable, Elliott was the favorite in 
the betting, but he suffered a severe defeat by the score of 91 to 97, 
This is the third time Parmelee has beaten ott. To-day the latter 
was playing in hard luck, losing 5 of bis ‘‘lost birds” out of 
bounds. The conditions were 20yds, rise Se up ters, A . A. 
rules, Long runs were: Parmelee, 41 (unfinished) 48; Elliott, 19, 
¥ 14, 18 ll, Scores: 


OLE. .covccecneveeerers oe reesrerroese 


Pr 
m 








Cobweb Gun Club, 


New Yors, Dee, 2.—Below find scores of Cobweb Gun Club's 
monthly handicap class shoot held to-day at sereneeere. The day 
was delightful, but, strange to say, there was a very light attendance 
of members. However, those did’ ‘take thé foursey to the 
grounds enjoyed themselves as well as at any of our monthty shoots. 

The principal feature of the day was the shooting 6f Gus Greiff 
who is at present in his best form and to beat, as the scores of 
the various events will show. 

The shooting in the handicap resulted in Greiff wiwning in class A. 


and Thompson in class 0. 

Handicap. No, 1, No.2, No. 3, No, 4. No.5, No. 6 
G E Greiff (A—80)..,,,.21222—5 21022 0 a | eer ape 
© Zorn (A—80).....+.4,21012—4 22202? Ble 20 220 Meee 12220 
W Cashan (A-30)..,...2e111—4 22020 212 0 0. » QOR0 . Mets 
--F Kerker (A~90)....45,00200—1 ,.,,. 


E Miller (A—90)....:0:,210114 iii 6° O° ap Sit! ct" 
THMOG (80)... 000008 over toes 182 08 18 


ereee ener 





‘Heikes Won the Cast-Iron Badge. 
Cx104@0, ll.; Dec, 6.—The Balkse Bein match for the Cast-Iron 


@ took at Watwon’s Par .. The weather was col 
peat sloek » with the wind Sarton Venuiia the shore, The Sirds 
were a lively lot, but there were an un ly large numberof incom- 
ers. Heikes shot a great race, winning with ¥1 to Grimm’s 67. 

Only a few Kansas On, men here to date. About twenty-five are 
expected to arrive on Thursday, and a dozen more on Fedey, “ 
OUGH 






pee SORT 


a  eiediiaial 
Se 


pc LEE SC EES 
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Western Traps. 
THE INTERCITY SHOOT, 


Cnicaao, Ii, Dec. 4.—By the time this reaches type the big shoot 
at Chicago will be well under way. The mime is out this week, 
detailing what has been earlier published in these columns. There 
will be two sets of live-bird traps in action, and a lot of good birds 
from the cold northwest. To resume, Monday next, Dec. 6, wil) begin 
the festivities. Sweeps in the morning, and at2P. M. the Heikes- 
Grimm raee for the t Iron badge. Tuesday. sweeps till2P. mM. 
and the Elliott-Giibert race for the Kansas City Star cup. Wednes- 
day, sweeps ali day. Thursday, sweeps till 2 P. M. and the Elliott- 
Gilbert race for the Du Pont trophy. — and Saturday, the ten- 
men team race, in a series of ten individual races between Chicago 
and Kansas City. Saturday night,the banquet at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association club ball. The team and alternates from Kansas 
City are as follows, all of whom are expected to be on hand by the 
close of the match shooting above scheduled: J. A. R. Elliott, J. Riley, 
CG. 8. Gottlieb, J. L. Porter, J. M, Cutice, J. B. Porter, A. E, Thomas, 
E. A. Hickman. C. C. Herman, G. W. Stockwell, These are the sub- 
stitutes: Dave Elliott, F, A. Lamb, E. F. Swinney, Nels Jarrett, R. P. 
Baree, J. K. Guinotte, R. K. Campbell, F. J. Smith, Tom Norton, Dr, 
H, J. Whittier. 

THE CHICAGO TEAM. 


The Chicago team of ten, as announced in last week's Forest anp 
STReam, was chosen first as follows: W.R. Morgan, Dr, H. H. Froth- 
ingham, Geo Roll, L, &. Williard, W. P Mussey, W. W. Macfarlan, 
E. hn gt Ruble, 0. von Lengerke, Dr. W. F. Carver. Alter- 
nates: C. E. Felton, R. B. Organ, M. J. Eich, Abner Price, Dr. 8. 
Shaw, T. P. Hicks, F. H. Lord, Geo. Franklin, ©. B, Dicks, Henry 
Eblers, Geo. Kleinman. 

This will not represent the actual personnel of the team so far as 
can be told at this date, Saturday, the last day before the be, insing 
of the races, and only four days before the team race. r_L. E, 
Williard has sent in word that he cannot shootjon the team. Mr. Rubie 
has not yet signified his decision of shooting or not shooting, and in 
the practice shoots up to this time Mr von J engerke has shown up in 
poor form, so that to-day other members of the team stated that he 
would in ail likelihood be replaced by one of the alternates, although 
this has not at this writing been done. Mr M, J. Eich is now practi- 
cally certain to be advanced toa place on the team to fill one of these 
possible vacancies, and Geo. Kleinman begins to receive mention. It 
may ba that the actual team will not be determined until the 
middle oF next week, the men betes watched in their work at the 
sweeps, Yesterday Mussey and Bingham were in the front in the 

tice, each running over 80 straight. Gilbert in his practice fell 
low the scores of both these men. George Roll is showing fairly 
well, and Dr. Frothingham has one string of % out of 25 to his credit. 
Careful attention to all points of the game may give Chicago a work- 
ing show for the finals, Put at present the candid opinion of the aver- 
age Chicago man is that the visitors wilitrim us up. They will have 
a lot of fun doing so, if they do, and all in all the week bids fair to be 
one full of interest, and one of the hottest and sportiest events ever 
seen in these parts. 

It is now thought that the Kansas City gentlemen will come unat- 
tended with ladies, so the ladies’ committee here will receive its dis- 
charge. Mrs. W. P. Shattuck, of Minneapolis, will attend, and will 
have all the birds she wishes to shoot given her free by the Chicago 
organization. . 

SCORES AT WATSON’S PARK, 


Following are some of the scores recent! 
Burnside, by shooters, some of whom will 
Now. 80: 


E Bingham.,......ss++++ 
Ibert. ... 


made at Watson's Park, 
on the team next week: 


L0—24 


Dec. 1; 
E Bingham ,...ccsscecscesetseessevene es ss RIS@R2RORSIe22eIIIRII 2224 
¥red Gilbert,..... 12222229 WIIVVVII27I2WV22—24 
221221 0222212—24 
eeeeeeeeeee 2VAWVA0zV2z 


120222222221 ~ 
JS Fanning, ....ccccsecececsceceseecveeese LI QQ221122000121221211 122—22 
Bree neseensrvonsorppe seers sees 222022W0220BLLIIVI2V2O0Vi 2 —22 


ane sees . eeeed 
Patti 


fences 


W P Mussey ae 
121201 1222212122122222128—24 
2100 
MOrgan,.cccccccsvseveceseeeeverevevers 


20 — 1—42 
ES RICO... .cccsseeeeveesereeeeeeeeeee + 11198112910191092021 10002 —19 

0101000222221221211002010—16—35 
DWYET...cccctccsseeeseceeseveseeseess sOMOLQQ0111220201111111121  —20 


WESTERN ILLINOIS LEAGUE, 


The Western Illinois Trap-Shooters’ League met at Kewanee in a 
two days’ shoot, beginning Dec. 1. Monmouth, Peoria, Galesburg 
Rock Island and other Illinois towns were represented, High wind 
made the first day wapieasent. Huckins, er and Pierce, cf 
Kewanee, did well, as did Hickey, of Galesburg. Kewanee won the 
team trophy shoot, getting 61; while Gaiesburg, the nearest competi- 
tor, made 56. This was a handicap shoot, the actual number of birds 
broken being: Kewanee 67 and Galesburg 51, The scores in the team 
shoot were: 

Galesburg: Hickey 14, Gayer 16, Breehwald 11, Gardt 10, 

Kewanee: Huckins 16, Pierce 17, Dunbar 12, Sharp 12. 

Neponset: Snow 9, Wood 15, Studley 7, Lyle 9, 


ELLIOTT-PARMELEE, 


Frank Parmelee, of Omaha, on Dec. 2, for the third time defeated 
Jim Elliott, of Kansas City, at a 100-bird race, the score being 97—91. 
Elliott lost 5 birds dead out of bounds and is reported to have had tough 
luck. A blinding snowstorm made the race a difficult and unpleas- 
ant one, but this appeared to be good weather for the busky Omaha 
man, who ran well up to the edge of Grimm's score at Chicago last 
winter for the Cast-Iron badge, when he defeated Dr. Carver by a 
score of 98, that race also being shot in a heavy snowstorm. 


BE, Hoven, 
1206 Boyce Bur.pine, Chicago. 


Dec 4.—The following are detailed scores of to-day's practice shoot 
at Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing, 1ll., of some of the members of 
the team which are to hold up Chicago's end in the matcli race of 
Chicago vs. Kansas City, which is to come off on Friday and Satur- 
day next, Dec, 10-11, The honors of the day were won by Dr. Sirembo 
Shaw, who killed his 25 birds, 1 falling dead out of bounds, 

The shooting was at good birds. The wind was from the left quar- 
ter and blew strong. The majority of birds were left-quartering 
with the wind, and quick judgmevt was necessary most of the time. 
Gilbert at times did not seem to get on to his birds with the firat 
barrel, but killed them well with the second. W.P. Mussey has been 
doing some very clever shooting since he started in on his practice, 
killing from 42 to 46 out of 50 almost every day, but to-day he was 
not among those practicing. 

Of those present it can be said that Ed. Bingham is doing some 
shooting ofa good average in his practice. Among those of the orig. 
inal team chosen are Lem. Willard, who ia laid up with rheumatism, 
and John Ruble, with malaria, which will make it necessary to use 
some of the substitutes. Among them we find Dr. 8, Shaw, who is 
shooting in good form; also B, Barto, who generally can be relied 
ues for from 85 to 90 percent. Another we have is H, Wiley, who, 
while a young live-bird shooter, is doing excep:ionally good shooting 
at the traps, and can be relied upon for a score at any time. 

B, A. Bartlett, of Rochester, N. Y., and J. Fanning, of San Fran- 
cisco, are both shooting every day, and are doing some good work 
with the boys, 


Dr SDAW....ccccscecsccccevesenssecseeeenss LQeeReeeeeeel SUVVIZQ0022— 24 
G Roll... cessceseceetvenersveseesesevenssees CeeeeaUeeoe] 2212291 192202— 23 
JB FAnning....ccecsceveccseeseeeeeeseecestlOVISQ121 12228131 120221 2—28 
iW. 2122222 222821 ORV! 122—23 
22222120—22 

2 

—21 


Peeeeeetee 


2VOOSVVQO212VV2022 
DWYET....ceccseeee «++ «12222200121 12020202111122—20 
TODNBOD.,...scececereceseceveveeesce sees OOSL109211112012012222212—20 
HOMIE, 0.40 creeeceenecsensveeseeeeeese ¢108@11010108101201 1002210—16 
M J BiGh,... .scscsevveveesecereeseecenessO@LII11021 220120221 —15 
B 22221 2IVVII1VVV —15 
—l4 
—18 
—18 
—i1 
-9 


A.C, PaTERson, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


FISCHER DEFEATS HASSINGER. 


Dec, 1.—An interesting live-bird match was held on the East Side 
Gun Club's grounds, 673 Ferry street, Newark, to-day, between Jacob 
Fischer and William Hassinger, two prominent members of the club. 
Gathered at the nds were @ number of local trap-shooters, and 
much interest was centered in the result. The weather was cool 
and sharp, the birds were active flyers. Both men were in good trim, 
avd started into the contest with a determination to come out winner. 
Hassinger started out with a fair chance to win the match, but 
Fischer kept cool and deliberate, and at the finish had killed 14 out of 
his 15 birds, while Hassinger killed only 12 out of the same number. 
Two sweepstake events followed, one at 7 and the other at 5 birds, as 
well as a miss-and.out shoot, after which the assemblage adjourned 
to Henry Henry's hotel. where partook of refreshments and en- 
jores a sociable hour. The East Siders have in contemplation a 

hristmas Day sweepstake shoot, both at live birds and bluerock 
ta . The scores: 
teh: 
FUGche? ...00,ccscccvcsssveccsvcvccccsesecscecoveseees IIOMIISMBIINISI—14 
Hassinger,.o.ssssevreveesveveresvesvesssessveveeees MIMI MOOS 
1 


0. 1, No, 2. No. 3, 
ereccecccccccccccsonccesccss MOGs —O 12212—5 bees 
0111122—6 10100—2 1111-4 
1120222—6 11111—5 1221—4 
1111111—7 22112—5 110 —2 
1221121—7 02111—4 a 
1111111—7 oeees 
0112201—5 cesses 
ease 21011—4 
BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

Dec. 2.—The semi-monthly shoot for the silver tea service donated 
by the Boiling Springs Gun Club was decided to-day on the club's 
grounds at Rutherford, N J. Huck won with 50 out of 55. Scores 
were: 

F Hall (3)... .11111911111010111111011111111130911111131110111111 -44 
W H Huck ee - 
11 — 5- 
G Bi Piercy (6)11111110111110110111010100110101111111110111011101 —88 
Nelson (15 poe SLA LRE cee Ea OOo 
1 a 
Dutcher . .., 1000001010101 1 100011111110011111110110001100111101 

Neither Hall nor ape A shot at their allowances, having no chance 
to tie Huck, Nelson withdrew after losing 2 out of the 6 of bis 
handicap allowance, 
ieee for practice, with nominal entrance fees, were shot as 

Ww: 


nger.. 
Leutheuser, 
Reiboldt,, 
Perment 


87 
—80 


234667 8 910 
10 
10 


a2cnne Se 
coors & 
asses & 
eaaas 5 
eseoS 
aeons S 


: 
Piercy and Fiali also s 
Piercy’s 21. 

Dec, 4.—The miserable weather to-day prevented an: 
full attendance at the regular monthly shoot of the Bo: 
Gun Club. Only five members 
shooter being Mr. C, McL. Clark, of St. Louis, Mo ,a gentleman who 
is making a stay of a few days in Row Sees eee to leaving for 
Europe on Dec, 11, There were several sweeps shot during the after- 
con, b compangttesly new eos whe te tase developing into 8 toed one 
son, & com new w a one 
os ree. : low are the scores in this even: wel 

ub shoot; 50 targets man, unknown angles, Sergean m; 
handicap allowance of extre targets to snoos eke 7 
*Nelaon (16),, .01011111111101111111110110011001101111111110101111—89 

110011111110l1w 11 


W H Huck 0).44101111111011112111111110012111111111111111111101 —46 
E Banks (0), ,.11211111110101111111111111111111111011111010111111 —46 
M Lewis (17). el tcrch “ages a atpscenarscateacet + 


01101011 —1 
B James (8),, eens 
Ce TT ee tt eee —36 
* Nelson w 


thdrew after shooting at 14 out of his allowance of 16, 
having broken 11, which gave him a highest possible. 


ng 
t 


Guelph vs. the Rosedales, of Toronto. 


Gue.pn, Can., Noy. 26,—To-day Thanksgi Day, the Rose- 
dale Gun biub, of Toronto, cravcied tity miles oe a friendly 

igeon mateh with the Guelph i Game Club, of this city, 
bn the arrival of the visiting team members of thatteam were 
escorted by the scone committee to the Wellington Hotel, where 
junch had ‘ov forthbem. After lunch party was con- 
veyed in a special street car to the junds of the home club, where 
everything was ready for a start. @ toss of a coin sent the visitors 
oon rene first, their genial captain, Van Viack, being the first to 
cal i a) ” 

The weather was very uofavorable for large scores; it rained very 
hard all the morning and also at intervals while the match was in 
progress. The sun came peeping thro the clouds just as the 
shoot was about over. There was a g crowd present to witness 
the shoot, Scouts were kept at a safe distauce from the traps by the 
high constable, who was.in attendance for that purpose, muster 
of the guns used showed the folio : Rosedale Club: seven . 
Greeners, two Tolleys, one Smith and one Scott, Guelph Club: eight 
Greeners, and one each of the following makes: Smith, Tolley, Ithaca 
and Cashmore. 

After the match a dinner was tendered the visitors at the European 
Hotel. A hurried visit was also paid to Lot Singular at his Victoria 
Hotel, after which the visitors were escorted to their train. 

A return match will probably be shot on the grounds of the Rose- 
dale Club on or about . 17; on this date it is to be hoped that the 
weather will be more favurable for good scores, Below are the 
scores made in to-day’s race, each man shooting at 10 birds. As will 
be seen, the home club won by 6birds. Scores: 

Rosedale Club. Guelph Gun Club. 
M L Van Viack,.....sss00008 9 HA Mallory ,......sseeeeeeel 
AR Stell,,....0065 sant © H D McConochie,,,,........ 
FJ Thatoher,....ccccccneseere 
LSingu'ar ...scceccecrevers 
A BR Woodyatt....cccceeveee 
G POTLOOUB, ...ccrecerereeees 
F HOlliday,......sccceeesees 
CQUIND,...seccevssscedeeees 
a Jobnston,,, 


8 
Dr Powell, ......ss008 8 
W H Gooderham,,..,....... 
LC A BStrother,,,..... 
J A Telfer. ....sesecees 
DB Barclay....cscsccessveee 
J Meharge.....sccesceseeeves 
WH Banks ,.....csseeeeeees 
JI Palmer,.....srecercveves 
E Currie ,,...ssccccsseccccee 


Feeeeeeeeeees 
Pe eeeeeeeneee 


COPE RR EDO O TORO eee He Eee 


74 W Sleepman................ 4-80 
Gro Porreovs, Sec’y G. G. 0. 


Pe aQaw I Ieceo 


8 
7 
7 
6 
4 
8 
8 
2- 


Pawtuzxet Gun Club. 


Pawruxat, R. L, Nov. 25.—The Pawtuxet Gun Club held its annual 
Thanksgiving Day shoot to-day. The glare from the bright sun on 
the snow bothered the shooters a bit, making the scores rather low 
on paper. — manors was at 25 targets, handicap allowance of 
mi rest 


© 1121111111111110111111110 —23 
1011111111111100011011110—1 
,0011111100111010001111101—16. 
1110111001011000110111111—17 
1011110111110111100010111—18. 
0101101010001011111011101—1: 
- 10010] 1001 11101000010001 1 —12. 
--0110110111011110101100001—1 
-1011001110001091111100010 —1 
00101) 00000110w 
Two 15-target events, both hand affairs, were shot as below: 
No.1; Greene (0) and Armstrong (2), 13; Smith (1) 12; Arnold (1) 11; 
Eddy ® and Adams (4), 10; Greene ) d. 
No. 2: Smith (1) 14; ) and mig ) 12; Adams (4) 11; 
Greener (0) and Greene (0) 9; Mooney (1) 6. . H, SHELDON, Sec'y, 


Trap at Gibraltar, Pa. . 


Reapine, Pa., Nov. 25.—The shooters at Gibraltar, Pa., had a small 
gathering to-day, some targets being broken. Two of the events de- 
cided were at 10 each, $1.50 entrance, two moneys: 

No.1: Lutz 10, E A, Diefenderfer 9, Gechter and Mountz 8, 0, 0. 
Ss a Rt no na Distenderter 8, Gechter 7, Leutheiser 

. ut 6 
aod G. L Diefenderfer 5. : ’ 
of Gibraltar, 


per man, $10 a 
ber, the 

by the toss of a coin. 
A. W. Fink, 


(Dee. 1i, 1907. 


Colorado’s State Tournament, 


Pees1d, Colo., Nov. 26.—The eighth semi-annual tournament of the 
Colorado State Fish and Game Protective Association was held in 
this ef to-day. Among the we sheoters were: D L Macaff: 
John W. Garrett, W.G. Mason, A. J. Lawton. Arthur Matthews and 
James Hull, of Colorado ; A. D. Mermod, E.E Teape and 
Jobn Penny, of Cafien City; T. W. Gibson and A. H. Cawthorne, of 
La Junta; and E. ©. Deibert, of Florence. The day was cold and 


cloudy, and it was v ble to be out of doors, but the scores 
made were embootingt . 

The Individual State Championship medal was competed for, each 
man shooting at 50 targets (40 singles and 5 pairs); the following 


scores were made: 
W G Mason ,1111111121111111121111111111112121111111 11 11 11 11 11-59 
J W Garrect.1112111112112111111111121111111111111111 11 11 11 11 11-49 
D Macaffree.0111111111111111111111111111211111111111 
L Funk, , ..1111220112911111110111219111111111111111 
Lawton, 1011111111111111111011111111101111111111 
Weat, ...111111111111121121111112011111111111011 
Derby , ,.1111211111011112111111100191111111111101 
Mermod.1111111111111111111100111111111111110001 
E E Teape, ,1111111111111010111101101111110111111111 
J Penny, ,,,1111111011110111011101111111110111011111 
Cawthorne. .1110111011110111110111101111013111111111 
On the shoot-off, at targets, W.G. Mason w 
Garrett's 19. This is the first time the medal was ever w 
straight score. 
In the merchandise event, which was Event No, 9, G. J. y won 
first prize, a Winchester repeater shotgun, given by J. M. Killin. 
ties on the other four prizes were settled in the evening at the hotel. 
In the team shoot for the Salida State cup, four teams com 
three men to the team. The Pueblo team was victorious, man 
Racting 80 targets (20 singles and 5 pairs). The following scores 
were ie: 


Pueblo, 

CL Funk,,....cseees 12422122111111111111 
ST WeBt, .. occ cecceeeeeeeeAMIIDMIIINI011101111 
J M Kin, ,..666e00e00+-+ AMNION 

Colorado Springs No. 1, 
D L Macaffree,.,.......+.11120121111111011111 
WG Mason, ......eeeeee0-D2LL2011110111110111 
JW Garrett,......000¢+-DITDL200011 111111111 

Colorado 8 gs No. 

.1101111011111 

- 011110111111111111100 


11 ll 
11 10 
nu 


ll 11 


11 00—28 
11 11-28 
00 11-87-83 


11 00—26 
11 10 10 11 11-26 
11 10 10 11 10-25-77 


00 11 01 11 00-23 
11 O1 11 11 11—25 
11 10 11 11 11—27—%5 


11 10 10 11 11—23 
11 O1 O1 11 11-25 
J Penny..... es 11 11 11 11 10—22—70 
The regular programme events consisted of eleven 20 and one 25- 
target event; but on account of darkness all the shooters could not 
finish Event No, 12, which was at 25 ts. The Pueblo Gun Club 
gave, as added money, $10 on each event, which made a very good 
programme. 
The following scores were made; 
Events: 12383465 67 8 9101112 
Targets: 20 20 20 80 20 20 20 80 20 80 80 96 
CL Funk, ....ccccssesseeee 20 19 19 20 19 20 18 17 18 18 19 22 


J W Garrett..........s00+ 19 15 19 19 19 20 17 19 16 18 20 23 
DL Macaffree ,,......+++» 1819 17 19 1 4 18 18 18 


J M Killin.....cocsccsecees 17 
J DEEOF oveccceseecescce Se 
G MABOD,,....se0se000+ 16 
West. .rsccccccorevcess 10 
Mermod, .....0+ee0008 = 
9 

6b 

17 


Sse 


gor 
m 
et et et et 
NI2a~n@ 
cae 


enasesnrsansse 


pn eee. 

Cawthorne,,.....++0. 
BE accccvcccccesbeccees 
RTP ween censcadease 
FW RRR ccesevecoccese Bt 17 10 15 15 16 810,, 
A Mathews.,,.......+e000. 1617 15 17 161711 15 .. 17... ,, 
CE Austin, .,..s.sseecceee 18191919 18 ., .. .. 17 18 6. .. 


The total number of targets thrown was 5,190; on account of the 
cunoters not getting on the ground till 10 o’clock, this number was 
not in » 

John W. Garrett and W. G. Mason, the two who tied with 8 
asralgns in the individual championship shoot, both shoot Win. 
cheaters, 
asa sees as a whole was a success both to the participants and to 

6 club, 

The Pike's Peak Gun Club, of Colorado Sprin 
shoot at that piace on Jan, 1, 1898, with $1 


ttt tt tet 
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C Deibert,.......+0000 1 
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Seooel@2e2oae 


211 14 16 13 15 18 ,, 
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, Will give an all-da; 
added, 0. L. Form. 


Trap in Buffalo. 


AUDUBON GUN CLUB, 


Nov, 27.—The attendance at today’s regular weekly shoot of H 


the Audubon Gun Club was not as @ as usual; neither were 
the scores up to the standard. The badge shoot (No. 8 in the table 
below) had sixieen entries. A. Forrester won in Class A, R. H. 
Hebard in Class B, and Dr, F. Sauer in Class ©, Event No. 6 was at 
10 live birds; in this event E. 0. Burkhardt won with a clean score, 
Below are the results in all the events decided: 
Events: 123465 6 Events: 
Targets: 10 1525 151610 =©Targets: 
B Talsma,,,.,... 81116, Bird .....cs008 
E C Burkhardt,, 10 18 201 W R Eaton,,.,., 
Phillips.......... 7 918 RH Hebard, Jr. 
Burke... J A Kennedy 
Be G O Miller, 


123456 
10 15 86 16 16 0 


No notice taken of anonymous communication 


a 


J. A. ©,, Bangor, Me,—Erythema, @bserve the strictest cleanll- 
ness, Let the bedding be kept clean and dry, and the sleeping que 
ters well ventilated, Bathe the dog frequently, and apply oxide of 
zinc In the form of an ointment to the nodules. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Washington. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Dec, 28 is the date selected for the personally-conducted hotide 
tour of the aii Railroad to Washington, This tour 

cover a period of three days, affording ample time to visit all the 
principal points of interest at the National Capital, including tht 

new gressional Library. Round-trip rate, ali necessary 

e ses for the entire time absent, trans; . accom 
dations, guides, etc., $14.50 from New York, $13.60 from Trenton, a0 4 
11.50 from Philadelphia, Pro ate rates from other poistt | 
rsons who desire may return by way of Gett , and spend two | 
days at that point by purchasing tickets at mal, which it’ 
clude this priv; f 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TOUR, i 


A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, will berun® | 
the same date. Tickets for this tour, cov all y 
ipoleding eocvmmedations as the National Otel, Willard’s | 
the Hote! Regent, $2 less than rates quoted above. ’ 

For itineraries and full information 
Agent, 1106 Broadway, New York; or 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 


add! 


Wu, 5. Haat & Om, maateed 
mounted rugs, heads, horns 

of the honor from the fact that 
taxidermy and mounted rug 
them,—Adv, 


Remedies are by 
way, New York.—Adv, 


} 
| 





